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TJiis  book  is  unusual  in  tliat  all  its  ( onii ibutors  ha\c 
been  sell-taught  in  their  respective  professional  fields. 
The  author,  Robei t C.  Leberinan,  has  been  intensely 
interested  in  birds  since  childhood.  With  little  forinal 
training  of  any  kind,  he  has  become  an  authority  on  the 
birds  of  western  Peiinsyhania  and  a nationally  recog- 
nized bander.  The  artists,  H.  Jon  Janosik  and  Caicrl  Hand 
Rudy,  were  educated  as  biologists,  yet  after  they  fin- 
ished their  formal  education,  they  both  turned  to  the 
painting  of  birds  and  other  animals  instead  of  pursu- 
ing the  careers  they  had  originall)  chosen  in  medicine 
and  teaching,  respectively.  As  out  artists  are  not  as  widely 
known  as  their  talents  deserve,  it  gives  us  particular 
pleasure  to  publish  their  work  for  a new  audience. 

Mr.  Leberman  was  born  and  raised  in  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  fortunate  in  having 
areas  like  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  Presejue  Isle  nearby, 
for  study  of  their  ricfi  bird  life.  He  began  to  band  birds  on 
his  own  in  1958  and  three  years  later  moved  to  Powder- 
mill  Nature  Reserve  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  to  establish 
the  banding  program  there.  In  tlie  years  since  then  he 
has  become  one  of  the  most  adept  songbird  banders  in 
the  United  States,  skilled  in  the  special  techniejnes  in- 
volved, and  expert  in  identifying  and  determining  age 
and  sex  of  the  many  species  he  handles  each  year.  His 
banding  expertise  has  occasionally  led  him  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  twice  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  a group  that  visited  Belize  (British  Honduras)  to 
band  and  study  Central  American  birds  and  North  Amer- 
ican migratits.  Mr.  Leberman  is  so  interested  in  his  work 


that,  after  a six-ckiy  week  of  banding  at  Powdermill,  he 
often  spends  tfie  seventh  day  watching  birds  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Consecjuently,  much  of  the 
material  for  this  book  was  gathered  on  his  "day  off’ — 
devotion,  indeed,  to  a childhood  hobby  turned  profession. 

Jon  Janosik  was  born  and  raised  in  Connecticut,  anef 
at  an  early  age  became  interested  in  birds.  Now  living  on 
a farm  in  Oregon,  he  has  become  a bird  artist  of  great 
skill,  as  attested  by  the  color  plates  in  this  book.  He  has 
had  one-man  shows  iti  New  Orleans,  Houston,  and 
Oregon,  and  has  published  his  drawings  and  paintings 
in  The  Florida  Naturalist  and  other  magazines,  atid  in 
the  15th  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He 
has  traveled  to  study  birds  whenever  possible,  with  pe- 
riods in  Trinidad,  Panama,  and  Mexico,  and  at  sea  for 
many  months  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  sketching 
and  making  field  studies  of  the  seabirds  that  currently 
are  his  main  interest. 

Carol  Rudy  is  originally  from  Corry,  Pennsylvania, 
where  she  also  benefited  from  the  proximity  of  the  birds 
at  Presque  Isle  and  Pymatuning.  She  received  her  Master’s 
degree  from  Edinboro  (Pennsylvania)  State  College, 
taught  school  in  Ohio,  and  now  lives  on  a farm  in  Wiscon- 
sin. She  has  banded  birds  since  1964  and  has  become  a 
highly  talented  bird  artist.  Hei  delightful  line  drawings 
have  enhanced  the  pages  of  many  journals,  including 
Inland  Bird  Banding  News,  for  which  she  currently 
serves  as  Illustrations  Editor.  Most  of  Mrs.  Rudy’s  for- 
mal art  is  done  in  water  color.  She  has  exhibited  her 
work  in  several  states  and  throughout  Wisconsin. 
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Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
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FOREWORD 


Regional  l)iicl  lisis  are  iinaiiably  a suininaiion  ol  llie 
woik  (and  pleasnie)  ol  a tonsiderable  nuinbei  ol  ireople. 
both  afieki  aiul  at  the  desk.  One  ol  the  tnost  ])le:isatit  as- 
pects ol  coinpletitig  this  inatuisa  iirt  is  the  oppot  tntiity 
to  exjtiess  tny  ajrijiec iation  to  liiends  atid  associates 
lot  theii  cotiti ibntions. 

I am  piitnaiily  indebted  to  Di.  M.  Cdahatn  Neititig, 
the  lecenth'  letiied  Directoi  ol  Cainegie  Mitseniti  ol 
Natnial  Histoiy,  lot  h;i\itig  jjtocided  ttie  with  the  o])- 
poitittiity  to  woik  -wtth  Ligottiei  \';tllc‘y  bitds,  atid  lot 
enccjuiageinetit  in  pre]raiitig  this  ]jtihlicatioti.  I)i . Mai  >' 
Heitneiditigei  Cdeiuh,  Associate  Canatoi  ol  liiids,  C;n- 
negie  Mtisemn,  seixccl  \aiioitsly  :ts  c-ditcji  titid  achisot, 
as  well  tis  ;ni  cjccnsional  (teld  ttssoc  i;tte,  atid  has  eat  tied 
my  \ei\’  special  tlitinks.  I litixc  siniilail'i  henelited 
thiough  the  inteiest  ol  Di.  Kentieth  C.  Paikes,  Chiel 
Citiatoi  ol  Idle  Sciences  ol  the  Mitsentii.  I'lianks  ate 
especially  cine  Roheit  E,  Poiteous,  Matitiging  Editoi  ol 
the  Mnsetitn,  lot  liiutl  edititig  and  seeitig  the  matuisciiitt 
thiongh  ])iess.  H.  joti  jatiosik  did  the  hiicl  paitititigs  lot 
tlu‘  coloi  ])lates  with  exccjitiotial  cate  and  skill.  I he 
aitnictice  line  dtawitigs  ate  the  woik  ol  a long-time 
liiend,  Caiol  H.  Rncly.  1 hc‘  habitat  ]jhotogia]ihs  weie 
taken  be  \dnceni  Ahroniitis,  Di.  M;ny  H.  Clench,  Di.  M. 
Giaham  Netting,  j.  Lewis  Scott,  and  James  R.  Senioi. 
The  map  was  piepaied  by  Nancy  J.  Peikins  ol  the 
Alnsenni’s  Exhibits  Stall.  Mis.  Maiilvn  Niedenneiei 
kindly  ty]iecl  the  linal  cliali,  and  Mis.  Betty  Ahhott  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Matteson  assisted  in  seceial  othei  ways  with 
the  inannsci  ipt. 

No  one  has  ]ji()\icled  tnoie  ccintinnons  assistance  in 
the  lielti  than  has  Cd  Idciycl,  also  lecently  leiiied  hcmi 
seicire  with  the  Musentii.  Mi.  Lionel,  ovei  the  jrast  II 
years,  h;is  c'olnnteered  iniumieiahle  week  ends  to  the 


hiicl  handing  ]irogiani  at  Powdeiniill.  He  has  heen  espe- 
c itilly  ac  ti\e  dining  s]iiing  and  hill  niigration  peiiods, 
and  is  responsible  loi  most  ol  the  niid-wintei  htinding 
data.  Oiheis  who  have  helped  with  the  handing  lor  ex- 
tended ]X'iiocls  and  desene  thanks  inchide  John  R.  Oin- 
cloill  and  \'itginia  L.  and  Donald  B.  W'ooci.  Ciedit  is  also 
cine  [ack  A.  Bailey,  G.  ’riiomas  B.inciolt,  Mis.  Helcm 
Biownlee,  P.  N.  Giockett.  Ms.  Baihtiia  k'leniitig.  Mis. 
Maiie  M.  Giilfin,  .Albeit  O.  Lenhait,  C.ilhert  O.  Lenhait, 

A.  G.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Mi  s.  Coidelia  S.  May,  Mrs.  .A.  R.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Da\  id  .Seymour,  Mis.  Ciene  Shcpaid,  Di . C.ail 
.Schillei,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  .Schmidt,  Ms.  .Miiiani  Stein, 
.Anhui  Lhompson,  and  I)i.  Da\  id  E.  W’lllaicl  loi  theii 
hel|) — cliic'c  1 oi  indiiec  t. 

In  addition  ter  hei  assistance  at  Powdermill,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Sc  hiiiidt  has  pioc  ided  inloimation  cm  thc‘  occurrence 
ol  many  hiids  elsewheie  in  the  \'alley.  Eoi  ncites  on 
unusual  ohsenaliotis  and  lot  aiii\;d  and  depailure 
chiles  cjl  cations  species,  I thank  Clill  ;nici  Randy  Sti  inger. 
VVhdter  A.  .Saling,  Jr.  litis  proc  iclecl  me  with  uselul 
inloimation  conceining  seccial  ol  the  hiids  ol  irrey  in 
the  region.  Dan  E.  Roslund  luis  lui  nishecl  supjrlementiii y 
notes  lioni  Powdeiniill  and  elsewheie — espec  iallc on  the 
occuriente  ol  ceiitiin  winieiing  hiids.  Mi.  tnicl  Mis. 
|ohn  G.  Mniirhy  hace  suhinitted  lecords  ol  seceral  in- 
teiesiing  species.  Dennis  Smeli/ei  has  jrroc  iclecl  inlortn;i- 
lion  on  two  recent  Ghristimis  hird-connts.  And  although 
it  is  imyjossihle  to  ac  knocc  ledge  the  help  crl  everyone  who 
paiticipated  in  this  elloil,  I should  also  like  ter  ilitink 
Miss  Eli/aheth  ,S.  Ahernethy,  Mi.  and  Mis.  Joseph  Duval, 
Dac  id  B.  I'leeland,  Mrs.  Catneion  Heniy,  John  T.  Cjaley, 
Di  . Eleanot  Mortis,  William  C.  Paxton,  Mis.  Flcrience 

B.  .Schell,  Ml.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Stelley,  Mis.  Hairiet 
Stimmel,  Joseph  and  Josh  VaiiBiiskirk,  and  jerhn  A. 
N’erung  lot  theii  records. 


robi-:r T c:.  i.f.berman 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  LIGONIER  VALLEY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  REGION 

The  Ligonier  Valley  lies  between  Chestnut  Ridge  atid 
Laurel  Hill,  the  two  westernmost  lidges  ol  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  in  Westmoreland  County,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  (see  map).  'Fhese  two  parallel  ridges  lie 
in  a diagonal  not  theast-southwest  direction.  In  this  pub- 
lication, I shall  (onsider  the  Ligonier  Valley  as  encom- 
passing the  broad  rolling  valley  and  slopes  between  these 
two  ancient  mountain  ridges,  along  with  their  respective 
summits — an  area  of  almost  100  square  miles.  To  the  east 
the  Valley  limits  approximate  the  Somerset-Westmore- 
land  county  line.  The  limits  to  the  north  have  been  ar- 
bitrarily set  along  a line  running  three  miles  north  of 
U.S.  Route  30,  and  tliose  to  the  south  along  a line  ap- 
proximately one  mile  south  of  state  Route  31.  The  west- 
ern boundary  is  Chestnut  Ridge.  These  limits  have  been 
adopted  primarily  because  they  include  the  regions  ol 
the  Valley  best  known  to  the  author,  and  from  which 
sufficient  ornithological  records  are  now  available.  (Opin- 
ion, naturally,  will  clifTer  as  to  the  true  north-south  extent 
of  the  region  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ligonier 
Valley.) 

On  the  west.  Chestnut  Ridge  attains  an  elevation  of 
approximately  2000  feet  above  sea  level — rising  some- 
what higher  south  and  north  of  the  area.  Laurel  Hill, 
marking  the  eastern  boundary,  is  the  higher  of  the  ridges, 
with  much  of  its  crest  at  about  2600  feet,  and  a little 
over  2800  feet  in  a few  places. 

The  only  town  of  significant  size  in  the  Valley  is 
Ligonier,  with  a (township)  population  of  about  6600. 

The  northern  three-quarters  of  the  Valley  is  drained 
by  Loyalhanna  Creek  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  West 
of  Ligonier  the  Loyalhanna  cuts  through  Chestnut  Ridge 
in  a 1000-foot-deep  gorge  or  “gap,”  eventually  joining 
the  Kiskiminetas  River  at  Saltsburg.  South  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  most  of  the  area  is  drained  by  Indian 
Creek.  This  stream  joins  the  Youghiogheny  River  near 
the  town  of  Indian  Creek  about  ten  miles  south  of  the 
Ligonier  Valley.  There  are  no  natural  lakes  or  large 
marshes  within  the  Valley,  but  a surprising  variety  of 
water  birds  is  found  at  two  sizeable  impoundments, 
Donegal  Lake  and  Trout  Run  Reservoir.  There  are  also 
many  smaller  farm  ponds  and  private  lakes. 

The  climate  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  is  characterized  by 
warm  summers  and  cold  winters.  Prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  west,  and  between  December  and  early  March, 
winter  storms  accompanied  by  strong  northwesterly 
winds  occasionally  last  for  several  days.  The  average 
annual  temperature  for  much  of  the  Valley  is  about  45° 
F.  Maximum  readings  noimally  exceed  90°  on  fewer  than 
five  days  each  summer.  A minimum  temperature  of 
0°  or  below  normally  occurs  from  4 to  12  days  during  the 
winter.  The  growing  season  (the  time  between  the  last 
frost  of  spring  and  the  first  frost  of  autumn)  is  usually 
about  150  days.  Annual  rainfall  at  Donegal  has  been  re- 


ported as  57  inches.  The  top  of  Laurel  Hill  averages  56 
inches  per  year.  This  rather  high  rainfall  is  a result  of 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds  being  inteice[rted  by  the 
mountain  ridges,  and  the  moisture  being  condensed  as 
precipitation.  In  comparison,  the  Pittsburgh  area,  50 
miles  to  the  west,  and  those  sections  of  Westmoreland 
County  to  the  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  average  only 
about  40  inches  of  rainfall  each  year.  To  the  east,  at 
Sermerset,  rainfall  continues  high  at  52  inches  annually, 
d otal  snowfall  averages  70  inches  each  winter,  and  up  to 
80  inches  has  been  recorded. 

Lemperate  deciduous  forest  in  variotis  stages  of 
succession  covers  much  of  the  region,  especially  the 
mountain  ridges.  Typical  life  zones  cannot  be  precisely 
delineated  in  this  transitional  area.  Most  woodlands 
covering  the  lower  valley  are  Carolinian  in  general  na- 
ture. They  consist  ol  varying  combinations  of  tree  species 
including  beech,  maples,  oaks,  hickories,  and  sassa- 
fras. In  early  stages  of  succession,  old  fields  are  freejuent- 
ly  taken  over  by  deirse  thickets  of  wild  crabapple  and 
hawthorn,  or  by  black  locust.  Characteristic  of  (and 
largely  restricted  to)  these  lowland  habitats  are  birds  of 
southern  affinities,  e.g..  Barn  Owl,  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker, Acadian  Flycatcher,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher, 
White-eyed  Vireo,  Prairie  and  Kentucky  warblers,  and 
Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

With  increasing  elevation  along  the  mountain  slopes, 
the  forest  gradually  becomes  more  Canadian.  These 
transitional  life  zones  are  often  referred  to  as  Allegh- 
anian,  with  combinations  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  yellow 
birch,  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  chestnut  and  black  oaks. 
Along  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill  there  are  also  a few 
scattered  (often  boggy)  areas  that  to  a degree  approach 
a sub-Canadian  zone.  These  are  the  local  breeding 
grounds  of  northern  species  like  Brown  Creeper,  Winter 
Wren,  Hermit  Thrush,  Canada  Warbler,  and  Dark-eyed 
Junco. 

BIRD  OBSERVATION  AREAS 

Some  of  the  areas  that  have  received  particular  atten- 
tion by  local  field  workers  are  briefly  described  below. 
There  are,  of  course,  any  number  of  other  spots  in  the 
Valley  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  birds.  The  crest  of 
Chestnut  Ridge,  lor  example,  has  received  inadecjtiate 
attention,  as  has  the  valley  of  Fourmile  Run,  an  especially 
ii(  h area  ornithologically . The  local  bird  student  has  only 
ter  look  in  his  own  “backyard”  to  find  species  worthy 
ol  his  attention. 

American  Legion  Pond:  A very  small,  glassy,  usually 
dry,  pond  on  the  American  Legion’s  property  at  the  west- 
ern c'clge  of  Ligonier.  Occasionally  attractive  during  the 
sjiiing  to  Semipalmated  Plcrvers,  Killdeer,  snipe,  and  a 
vaiiety  of  small  sandpipers. 
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Davey's  Lake:  A small  j)ii\ate  fishing  [)ond  located 
aljout  1.25  miles  east  of  Dotiegal.  In  spring  this  is  a good 
feeding  area  for  migratitig  waterfowl  like  American 
Wigeon,  Green-winged  and  Bine-winged  teal,  and  Hood- 
ed Merganseis.  W’atch  also  lor  Gieat  Bine,  and  Green 
heions,  and  occasional  shorehirds.  Bobolinks  nest  in 
nearby  fields,  as  do  Savannah  and  Grasshopper  spai  rows. 

Donegal  Lake:  A pnblii  fishing  lake  just  northwest  of 
state  Route  711  about  1.5  miles  noith  of  the  town  of 
Donegal.  Filled  during  1968,  the  shallow  90-acre  res- 
eiAoii  is  atti active  to  a wide  varietv  ol  migrating  water 
birds,  including  loons,  grebes,  and  clucks.  This  is  the 
best  spot  in  the  region  at  which  to  sec  shorehirds,  par- 


ticularly during  those  autumns  when  the  state  Fish  Com- 
missioti  draws  clown  the  water  level  in  ati  effort  to 
control  stunted  jranfish  and  nuisance  vegetation,  thus 
exposing  mud  flats. 

Ditgati's  Fond  (Ligonier  Ice  Pcincl):  A large  pri- 
vate (posted)  pond  along  IhS.  Route  30,  approximately 
otie  mile  west  of  Ligonier.  Often  attractive  to  Whistling 
Swans  in  spring,  along  with  a variety  of  other  waterfowl 
spec  ies. 

Laurel  Hill:  The  bird  life  ol  much  of  the  higher  crest 
of  I,aurel  Hill  can  be  studied  from  the  road  that  extends 
south  along  the  mountain  ridge  from  LhS.  Route  30.  Dry- 
to-moist  second-growth  deciduous  forest  piedominates 
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in  tlie  area.  Among  the  breeding  biitls  are  Red-shoiddered 
and  Broad-winged  liawks;  Blatk-ca]Ji>ed  Cbitkadee; 
Wood  Thrush;  Veery;  Sttlitaiy  and  Red-eyed  vireos; 
Black-and-white,  Black-tliroated  Blue,  and  Black- 
throated  Green  warblers;  Ovenbircl;  American  Redstart; 
Rufous-sided  Towhee;  and  Dat  k-eyed  Junco.  Also  watch 
tor  Common  Ravens  anywhere  alcang  the  higher  mountain 
summit. 

Laurel  Summit  Glade  (.Spruce  Flats);  An  open 
Sphagnum-Polytrichum  glade  car  "hog”  in  Forbes  State 
forest,  approximately  six  miles  southeast  of  Rector. 
The  open  glade,  which  developed  (Jennings  and  Avinoff, 
1953)  after  the  area  was  lumbered  over,  is  surrounded  by 
a white  pine  border,  and  a number  of  additional  con- 
ifers have  been  planted  in  reforestation  efforts.  The 
botanical  associations  are  exceptionally  complex  (with 
both  boreal  and  southern  elements)  and  it  is  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  whetlier  cer- 
tain plant  species  have  been  introduced  or  are  native  to 
the  area.  Several  northern  species  of  birds  nest  here  that 
are  unknown  or  very  rare  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  as 
summer  residents,  including  Brown  Creeper,  Winter 
Wren,  Hermit  Thrush,  Canada  Warbler,  and  Purple 
Finch. 

Linn  Run  State  Park  (and  adjacent  division  of  Foibes 
State  Forest);  This  area  inc  hides  the  richly  forested  valley 
of  Linn  Run  (also  spelled  Lynn  Run  on  some  maps  and 
signs)  southeast  of  Rector.  The  creek  is  flanked  by  rhodo- 
dendron thickets  and  hemlock  groves  along  much  of  its 
course  down  from  Laurel  Summit.  Tall  deciduous  wood- 
lands (often  with  miidi  tulip  poplar  in  lower  sections) 
dominate  the  hillsides.  Louisiana  Waterthrushes  are 
common  along  Linn  Run  and  its  tributaries,  as  are  many 
other  warblers.  Solitary  Vireos  are  locally  very  common. 
During  the  winter  months  watch  for  northern  finches 
feeding  in  the  hemlocks. 

Loyalhanna  Gap:  This  is  the  deep,  narrow,  forested 
valley  cut  through  Chestnut  Ridge  by  Loyalhanna  Creek. 
U.S.  Route  30  passes  through  the  gorge,  providing  easy 
access.  A number  of  rare  and  interesting  jilants  of  the 
southern  Alleghenies  are  at  or  near  their  northern  range 
extensions  here.  There  are  also  birds  of  southern  habitats. 
Watch  for  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Acadian  Flycatcher, 
Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  and  Worm-eating  Warbler. 

Powdermill  Nature  Reserve:  An  1800-acre  reserve  and 
research  station  of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Pittsburgh.  Powdermill  is  home  base  for  the  author’s 
field  work.  The  Reserve  Heackjuarters  are  located  about 
three  miles  south  of  Rector,  at  "Crisp,”  a long-vanished 
community  that  is  still  named  on  many  road  maps. 
Typical  of  much  of  the  Valley,  the  Reserve  is  largely 
covered  by  old  fields  and  second-growth  deciduous 
forest  in  various  stages  of  succession.  There  are  several 
small  ponds  (Crisp  Pond,  the  largest,  covers  1.25 
acres)  and  a small  sweet-flag-cattail  marsh  (Iron  Spring 
Swamp).  To  date,  a total  of  221  different  species  of 
birds  has  been  identified  at  the  Reserve. 

Trout  Run  Reservoir  (Latrobe  Reservoir); . Situated 
just  west  of  state  Route  259  about  two  miles  northwest 
of  Ligonier,  Trout  Run  Reservoir,  largest  of  the  local 
lakes,  is  about  three-ciuarters  of  a mile  long.  This  is 


the  best  place  to  see  Whistling  .Swans  and  deep-water 
thicks  like  scaujt,  Ohlstjuaws,  anti  scoteis.  Fmkey  Vul- 
tures are  ccjmmon  in  summei  heie,  and  Ospieys  are  of- 
ten seen  ovei  the  kike  timing  migiaticm.  Old  fields 
noith  of  the  lake  are  atttactive  to  White-eyed  Viieos, 
Golden-winged  and  Praiiie  warblers,  and  Indigcj  Bun- 
tings and  Field  .Sjtarrows.  The  lake  is  posted,  but  most 
biitls  can  be  identified  from  the  roatl  with  the  aid  of 
binotiilais  oi  a spotting  scope. 

LOCAL  BIRD  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
RECORDS 

Including  the  extinct  Passenger  Pigeon,  there  are  now 
acce])table  records  for  254  species  of  birds  from  the 
Ligonier  Valley.  An  additional  three  or  four  spec  ies  have 
been  reported,  but  the  author,  because  of  insufficient 
supporting  evidence,  has  reluctantly  had  to  reject  these 
reports.  A regional  list  like  this  one  is  never  complete. 
Birds  are  highly  mobile  creatures,  and  often  stray  from 
their  usual  migratory  routes.  In  addition,  the  ranges  of 
many  species  continually  change  and  may  extend  into, 
or  contiact  from,  a given  region.  A number  of  species 
that  have  occasionally  occurred  in  nearby  areas  are 
likely  to  appear  sooner  or  later  in  the  Valley,  e.g..  Red- 
necked Grebe,  Cattle  Egret,  Black-bellied  Plover, 
Ruddy  Turnstone,  White-rumped  and  Western  sand- 
pipers, Clay-colored  .Sparrow,  and  Lapland  Longspur. 
In  the  spring  of  1975,  Swainson’s  Warbler  was  dis- 
covered (presumably  breeding)  approximately  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Valley,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  this 
species  might  eventually  be  found  within  its  limits. 
There  are  endless  other  possibilities  of  less  predictable 
species  straying  into  the  Valley  from  the  north,  the 
south,  and  especially  the  west. 

Considering  that  the  mountains  of  this  region  do  not 
attain  great  heights  (especially  when  compared  to  the 
same  ridge  systems  farther  south  in  West  Virginia), 
there  is  a remarkable  degree  of  altitudinal  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  local  breeding  birds — particularly  from 
base  to  summit  on  Lattrel  Hill.  This  is  amply  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  species  accounts,  and  noted  in  some  of  the 
remarks  above.  In  addition,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
altitudinal  effect  on  migrants  as  they  move  through  the 
Valley.  Among  nocturnal  migrants,  for  example,  several 
species  of  warblers  (notably  Cape  May,  Black- 
throated  Green,  Blackburnian,  Bay-breasted,  and  Black- 
poll)  seem  to  have  a decided  affinity  for  the  lidge  tops. 
During  periods  of  peak  migration  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains may  literally  swarm  with  these  birds,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  may  be  scarce,  or  certainly  much  less 
abundant,  in  the  lowlands.  In  autumn  these  species  of- 
ten appear  along  the  ridge  tops  anywhere  from  a day  or 
two  to  as  much  as  a week  before  they  are  seen  at  lower 
elevations.  In  contrast,  other  nocturnal  migrants  show  a 
decided  preference  for  moving  through  the  lower  valleys. 
This  group  includes  Northern  Parula;  Cerulean,  Chest- 
nut-sided, Connecticut,  Hooded  and  Wilson’s  warblers; 
along  with  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat;  and  White- 
throated,  Lincoln’s,  Song,  and  Swamp  sparrows. 

Powdermill  observers  have  noticed  a tendency  for 
many  of  the  nocturnal  migrants  to  come  to  ground  in 
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tlie  morning  along  the  higher  slopes  ol  the  lidges,  and 
then  tkning  the  conise  ol  the  morning,  drift  down  into 
lowei  areas  to  leeil.  As  day  breaks,  thrushes  and  sj:>ar- 
row's  may  be  Inst,  followed  an  hour  or  mote  latei  by 
flycatcheis,  vireos,  and  warblers.  And  while  they  are  mov- 
mg  down  into  the  \alley,  they  may  also  be  generally 
drifting  in  a not  them  or  sonthein  direction,  depetid- 
itig  upon  the  season. 

Among  diurnal  migrants,  Common  Flickers,  Blue  Jttys, 
and  Evening  Grosbeaks  ate  exam]rles  ol  species  that  seem 
to  prefer  to  move  along  the  ridge  tojrs  oi  to  follow 
along  the  highei  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Otheis,  like 
Common  Nighthawks,  Eastern  Kinghiitls,  all  the  swal- 
lows, Robins,  and  the  blackbirds  usually  migrate 
thiougli  tfie  lower  areas.  Generally,  it  is  apiraient  that 
many  species  ol  Itirds  find  the  Appalachian  Alountaiti 
system  a convenient  migration  pathway;  yet  crthers 
doubtless  find  these  same  ridges  sometliitig  of  a bar- 
riei  to  tbeir  movements. 

HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  ORNITHOLOGY 

Early  records  of  birds  from  the  Ligonier  Valley  are 
few.  Although  settlement  of  the  area  began  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  construction  of 
Eort  Ligonier,  there  seems  to  be  no  account  of  bird  life 
within  the  region  wr  itten  before  1899.  No  early  documen- 
tation was  mentioned  by  W.  E.  Clyde  Eodd  (1940)  who, 
111  researching  his  monumental  Birds  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, compiled  an  exhaustive  regional  bililiography. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  carelul  search  of  local 
historical  documents,  including  newspapers,  could  still 
uncover  significant  early  accounts  of  birds.  At  Ligonier, 
archaeologists  have  retcjvered  bones  from  refuse  de- 
posits dating  from  the  fort’s  occupancy  between  1758 
and  1766.  As  might  be  expected,  the  list  includes  stich 
food  species  as  (wild)  Turkey,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Passenger 
Pigeon,  and  a duck  (Black  or  Mallard) — plus  Common 
Crow. 

In  1899,  Samuel  Rhoads,  who  served  briefly  on  the  staff 
of  the  (then)  newly  established  Carnegie  Museum, 
published  the  earliest  knowm  article  concerned  with 
local  ornithology.  This  jiaper,  as  Todd  (1940:695)  noted, 
was  “ . . . a potpourri  of  ornithological  records  from 
various  sources  . . . with  virtually  nothing  to  tie 
them  together  ...”  In  it,  Rhoads  biiefly  reported  on  seven 
sjiecies  of  birds  he  had  recorded  from  near  Laughlintown 
cluiing  the  summer  of  1898.  These  included  the  then  rare 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Blue-winged 
and  Golden-winged  warblers,  and  tbe  Ceiulean 
Warblers  he  had  discovered  nesting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ligoniei . 

Even  before  the  appeal ance  of  Rhoads’  note,  Todd  had 
begun  a long  series  of  ccillec  ting  trips  and  oi  nithological 
surveys  that  eventually  became  the  foundation  of  his 
book.  Tiansecting  the  western  half  of  Pentisyhania, 
largely  on  foot,  he  or  one  of  his  associates  visited  the 
Ligoniei  Valley  on  scveial  occasions.  In  1893  Todd 
(1940:20)  sent  his  fiiend  Edward  A.  Preble  ‘Oti  loot 
acioss  Laurel  Hill  to  l.aughlintown,  by  way  cil  Jenners- 
towti,  Somerset  County  ” from  Jutie26  tbroitgb  the  29th. 
Fiom  June  29  thrc^ugh  July  3 Pteble  listed  51  species  ol 


birds  (including  the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker)  along 
Chestnut  Ridge  southwest  ol  Idlewilcl.  On  June  11, 
1898,  Fodd  studied  the  biid  life  along  the  L.oyalhanna 
Gajj  through  Chestnut  Ridge,  aticl  then,  on  June  29  and 
30,  worked  his  way  south  along  the  summit  ol  Chestnut 
Ridge  below  the  Ciap. 

Nothing  was  to  be  j^ublishecl  on  Tc^dd’s  findings  lor 
over  four  decades.  Following  his  brief  visits  tt:>  the  area, 
very  little  serious  attention  appetirs  to  have  been  given 
the  Valley’s  bird  life  for  ap{rroxitnately  30  years. 
Tben  from  about  1928  through  1930,  Reinholcl  L. 
Fricke  periodically  collected  buds  there  for  Carnegie 
Museum.  He  alst:>  wrote  short  notes  describing  the  occur- 
rence of  a number  of  rarer  birds.  Most  of  these  ap- 
peared in  The  Cardinal,  the  journal  of  the  Sewickley 
Valley  Audubon  Society.  This  remarkable  jrublication 
flourished  for  several  years  under  the  editorship  of 
Bayard  H.  Christy,  who  was  also  the  author  of  notes 
( from  various  scattered  sources)  concerning  local  orni- 
thology. The  most  interesting  regional  paper  from  the 
Cardinal  era  appeared  in  1933.  A five-page  note  by 
Norman  McClintock,  it  provided  detailed  accounts  of 
several  species  he  had  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ligonier 
between  1930  and  1933,  including  records  of  summering 
Bobolinks,  llpland  Sandpipers,  and  Cliff  Swallows. 
Fhen  followed  another  period  of  more  than  20  years  of 
local  itiactivity. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950’s  the  late  Dorothy  Auerswald, 
who  had  ;uti\ely  begun  observing  birds  in  the  Valley, 
wrote  a few  brief  notes  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Audubon 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Christmas  hird-counts 
foi  the  seasons  of  1953  and  1954,  taken  by  John  R.  Lehman 
near  Stahlstown,  ap]3eared  in  Audubon  Field  Notes. 

I he  first  intensive  study  of  the  region's  birds  began  in 
1956  with  the  estiiblishment  of  Powdermill  Nature  Re- 
set \e  ibrough  a senes  of  gifts  to  Carnegie  Museum  by  the 
late  Richtird  King  Mellon,  Mrs.  Mellon,  and  the  late  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Scaife.  Ornithological  work  started 
with  an  inventory  of  the  birefs  of  the  property  taken  by 
Di.  Kenneth  C.  Parkes  and  a few  others  during  brief 
trijis  to  the  tiew  Reserte.  The  author’s  own  work  at 
Powdermill  and  with  the  birds  of  the  Valley,  began  in 
June,  1961,  wben  he  w;is  employed  by  the  Museum  to 
establish  the  Reserve’s  hird-handing  ]5rogram.  From 
1962  through  1974  he  was  usually  resident  at  Powder- 
mill  from  early  March  through  mid-November.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1975,  fie  moved  peimanently  to  the  Reserve  to  do 
banding  there  on  a 12-month  schedule.  Lhider  his  pre- 
cious schedule,  there  was  a four-month  period  each  win- 
ter w'hen  he  did  not  recoid  birds  in  the  Valley,  and  ccjii- 
secjuently  luis  had  to  dejiend  solely  on  the  records  of 
other  obseivers  lor  many  species  that  are  late  fall  mi- 
grtmts  oi  winter  residents.  In  general,  his  local  band- 
ing work,  along  with  his  field  observations  elsewhere 
111  the  Valley,  loini  the  backbone  ol  this  jniblication.  An- 
tiual  summaries  ol  the  bird-banding  jirogram’s  results 
have  been  jrublishecf  in  a series  of  Powdermill  Nature 
Reserve  Reseat c h Repcri  ts. 

Ehe  present  account  inc  hides  records  and  observaticjiis 
through  tlie  end  of  1974.  Only  major  additions  (e.g., 
thrc‘e  new  species)  dining  the  Inst  lialf  of  1975  and  a 
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tew  othci  1975  records  were  added  to  the  inamiscii[)t 
after  it  was  completed. 

FLAN  OF  THE  SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 

The  individual  species  accoutits  document  the  current 
status  of  each  species  ot  bird  known  from  the  area,  as  far 
as  the  author  has  been  able  to  determine  from  his  own 
field  work.  Published  recoids  and  reports  frotn  con- 
temporary field  observers  that  supplement  his  own  obser- 
vations have  also  been  included.  The  nonrenclature 
and  order  ot  the  species  accounts  follow  the  Check- 
list of  North  American  Birds  (American  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  1957)  and  its  32ncl  Supplement  (1973). 

Each  account  begins  with  an  assessment  of  the  seasonal 
occurrence  of  the  species.  For  migrants,  irorrnal  arrival 
and  departure  dates  are  giveti,  along  with  exceptiotial 
dates,  if  any.  Wherever  appropriate,  a statement  is  then 
provided  on  the  bird’s  breeding  and  winter  status.  Often, 
maximum  counts  of  birds  are  noted.  These  are  sometimes 
actual  field  counts  of  individual  birds.  In  other  instances 
estimated  numbers  seen  in  a day’s  field  work  are  used. 
Daily  banding  totals  represent  the  maximum  number  of 
individuals  banded  in  a single  day  at  Powdermill  Nature 
Reserve,  using  an  average  of  25  Japanese  mist  nets. 
Such  banding  totals  provide  a general  index  of  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  a particular  species  in  the  area,  but 
of  course  are  not  evidence  of  the  exact  numbers  present. 
A few  birds  banded  at  Powcfermill  and  recovered  else- 
where are  also  mentioned,  to  indicate  where  the  local 
birds  may  go  in  other  seasons.  For  a number  of  species, 
notes  are  given  on  banded  individuals  that  have  been 
rehandled  at  the  Reserve,  oi  recovered  elsewhere,  that 
have  proved  to  be  four  years  old  or  older. 

All  observations  are  the  author’s  own  and  were  made 
at  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve  unless  otherwise  cred- 
ited. Records  not  made  by  the  author,  or  made 
in  joint  bird-banding  work  at  the  Reserve,  are  credited 
to  the  person(s)  responsible.  The  word  “with”  before 
another’s  name  indicates  that  the  observation  was  made 
while  the  author  was  in  the  other  person’s  company. 
For  example,  “(with  D.  Willard)”  denotes  that  the  bird 
had  been  seen  by  both  Willard  and  Leberman  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  "Fide"  indicates  “on  the  authority  of,” 
and  often  refers  to  the  record  of  one  person,  verified  by 
another.  “F'eral”  is  used  to  describe  a population  of 
birds  that  was  once  domesticated,  hut  lias  since  returned 
to  a wild  or  semi-domesticated  status.  The  word  “Valley,” 
when  capitalized,  means  “Ligonier  Valley”;  and  Powder- 
mill  Nature  Reserve  is  often  referred  to  simply  as 
“Powdermill”  or  “the  Reserve.” 

Several  observers  whose  names  appear  frequently 
m the  pages  that  follow  are  designated  as  follows: 

ACL  —A.  C.  Lloyd 

JKO  —John  K.  Orndorff 

DER  — Dan  E.  Roslund 

HMS— Helen  M.  (Mrs.  A.  W'.)  Schmidt 

CS  — Cliff  Stringer 

RS  — Randy  Stringer 

Terms  used  to  express  relative  abundance,  frequency, 
and  seasonal  occurrence  are  generally  those  recommended 
by  tbe  New  York  State  Bird  Book  Committee  (Arbib,  1957). 


ABUNDANCE  SCALE,  NON-BREEDING 

Abundant:  Occurring  in  such  numhers  that  a compe- 
tent ohserver  at  the  apjrropriate  time  and  place  might 
see  or  hear  more  than  500  individuals  in  a single  day. 

Very  Common:  101-500  in  a single  day. 

Common:  26-100  in  a single  day. 

Fairly  Common:  6-25  in  a single  day. 

Uncommon:  1-5  in  a single  day  (no  more  than  25 
per  season). 

Rare:  1-5  in  a single  day  (ncj  more  than  5 per  season). 

Very  Rare:  No  more  than  1 per  day  (and  1 per  season). 


ABUNDANCE  SCALE,  BREEDING 
Term  Breeding  density 


Body  flicker- 

Body  larger 

size  or  smaller 

than  a flicker 

A bundant 

1 pair  per  1-5 

1 pair  per 

1-25 

acres 

acres 

Very 

1 pair  per  6-25 

1 pair  per 

26-125 

common 

acres 

acres 

Common 

1 pah  per  26-125 

1 pair  per 

126 

acres 

acres-1  sq. 

mile 

Fairly 

1 pair  per  126 

1 pair  per 

1 sq. 

common 

acres-1  sep  mile 

mile-5  sq. 

miles 

Uncommon 

1 pair  per  1 sq. 

1 pair  per 

6-25  sq. 

mile-5  sep  miles 

miles 

Rare 

1 pair  per  6 sep 

1 pair  per 

26-125  sq 

miles-25  sq.  miles 

miles 

Very  rare 

1 pan  per  26  sq. 

1 pair  per 

126  sq. 

miles  or  more 

miles  or  more 

FREQUENCY  STANDARD 

Regular:  Recoicled  every  year. 

Irregular:  Recoided  less  than  once  every  year,  but  no 
less  than  once  in  five  years. 

Occasional:  Recorded  less  tlian  once  in  five  years, 
but  no  less  than  once  in  ten  years,  on  the  average. 

Sporadic:  Recorded  less  than  once  in  ten  years,  but 
no  less  than  once  in  twenty  years,  on  tfie  average. 

Casual:  Recorded  less  than  once  in  twenty  years,  on 
the  average. 

Accidental  or  Exotic:  Recoicled,  but  because  of  its  nor- 
mal range  not  expected  to  occur  again. 

SEASONAL  OCCURRENCE 

Residents:  Breeding  species;  may  occur  as  sumraei 
residents  or  permanent  residents. 

Transients:  Birds  of  passage  that  cjccur  in  sjrring, 
fall,  or  botli,  but  do  not  breed;  may  occur  as  spring  or 
fall  transients. 

Visitants:  Non-breeding  birds  that  occui  as  tempejrary 
visitors;  may  occur  as  summer  or  winter  visitants,  or  as 
vagrant  visitants  (irregulai  as  to  season). 
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Donegcti  l.akr.  A wide  \aiiel\  ol  walei  hiids  slojis  at  this  sliallow  iesei\oii  dining  niigiatioii.  Photo  by  Janie!)  R.  Senioi. 


I.anu  l Hill.  I he  open  maple-oak  loiest  on  the  snmma  ol  the  mountain.  The  low  gionmi-tovei  is  piimaiily  laurel  and  lerns. 
Photo  by  Maty  H.  Clench. 
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Laurel  Summit  Glade.  Lhe  white  pme  bolder  ol  this  bog  is  the  nesting  locality  ol  seveial  not  them  species  of  birds  that  are  unknown  oi 
very  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Photo  by  Mary  II.  Clench. 


Linn  Run,  Linn  Run  State  Park.  This  stream  is  Hanked  by  hemlock  groves  and  rhododendron  thickets,  attractive  habitat  for  many 
species  of  birds.  Photo  by  James  R.  Senior. 
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She  cenirai  Ligoiiier  v'aliey.  ' he  forested  hiiis  iii  the  background  are  part  ol  Powdermiil  Nature  Reserve.  In  the  middle  ground  are 
buildings  and  fields  ol  she  Southwestern  f-ieid  Research  f.aboratory  ot  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Photo  by  J.  Lewis  Scott. 


Powdermiil  Naiuie  Reserve  Urisp  Pond.  The  captive  lamtly  ol  Canada  Geese  olten  attracts  other  waterfowl  to  this  small  lake. 
Photo  by  Mary  H.  Clench. 
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Tioui  Run  Reservoir,  a iavonte  resiing  atea  Icrr  migrating  loons,  swans,  and  diving  dm  ks.  Rhoto  by  Vincem  J.  Abromitis. 


A Wilson's  Warbler  netted  at  Povvdeimill  Nature  Re,serve.  The  Reser\e  s banding  progunn  has  pio\ided  valuabl'  intoimaiion  on  the 
birds  of  the  Ldgonier  Valley.  Photo  by  M,  Graham  Netting. 
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SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 


COMMON  LOON  Gavia  immer 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall  on 
larger  lakes;  rare  and  infret]uent  on  smallei  farm  ponds. 
The  eat  liest  sjrring  rer  ord  is  ol  an  itidividual  at  Trout  Run 
Reservoir  March  22,  1969.  Most  birds  jrass  through  the 
Valley  during  the  second  halt  of  Apiil  atid  the  first  week 
of  May,  and  arc  usually  obser\ed  as  individuals  oi  in 
small  groups  of  two  to  four  birds.  The  maximum  count 
at  this  season  is  nine  at  Donegal  l.ake  on  April  20,  1972. 
Late  sjrritig  records  iiu  lude  one  at  Dotiegal  May  20  ( 1971 ), 
and  two  at  Lrout  Run  May  23  (1972).  Fall  arrivals  have 
beeti  noted  at  Trout  Run  as  early  as  September  28 
(in  both  1970  and  1971),  with  jveak  numhers  during  the 
first  half  ol  November.  My  highest  coutit  is  19  on  d'lout 
Run  on  November  7,  1974.  Stragglers  should  be  ex- 
pected iti  early  wititcr  as  long  as  the  lakes  remain  ice 
free.  Several  years  ago  a loon  was  reported  (Eleanor 
Morris)  to  have  lingered  oti  a small  ])ond  near  Jones 
Mills  itito  early  Jatiuary. 

RED- 1 HROATED  LOON  Gama  stellata 

Very  rare  transient.  Recorded  thus  far  only  at  Donegal 
Lake,  where  I saw  one  April  3,  1972,  and  two  on  Novem- 
bei  9 ol  the  same  year. 

HORNED  GREBE  Podiceps  auritus 

Usually  an  uncommon  hut  regular  transient  iti  spritig 
and  fall  on  small  faiin  jjonds  as  well  as  the  larger  lakes. 
Early  arrivals  in  1972  include  individuals  at  Trc^ut  Run 
Reservoir  March  8,  and  Donegal  Lake  March  13.  Peak 
numbers  usually  occur  in  late  March  and  the  ftrst  two 
weeks  of  AiJiil.  Maximum  counts  are  40  at  Trout  Run 
on  April  5,  1973;  24  on  April  10,  1972  (ten  oti  Trout 
Run  and  14  at  Dotiegal);  15  at  Tiout  Run  on  April  6, 
1972;  and  18  at  Donegal  on  April  4,  1973.  Late  spring 
dates  include  sitigles  at  Donegal  April  24  (1972,  CS), 
and  Trout  Run  on  May  10  (1971).  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  birds  arc  perhaps  a little  less  frequent  than  in  spring, 
early  arrival  dates  are  October  10  (1968)  at  Donegal, 
and  October  11  (1965,  with  Rotiald  E.  Leberman)  at 
Trout  Run.  I have  seen  four  grebes  at  Donegal  as  late 
as  November  13  (1970).  During  mild  winters  they 
should  be  watched  lor  as  long  as  the  lakes  remain  open. 

PIED-BIl.ITD  GREBE  Podilymbus  podiceps 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient;  one  breeding 
record.  The  first  migratits  usually  appear  soon  after 
the  local  ponds  and  lakes  begin  to  open  with  tfie  spring 
thaw.  The  earliest  arrival  date  is  for  three  birds  (Garl 
and  Dorothy  Auersvvald)  west  of  Ligonier  at  Dugan’s 
Pond  on  March  8 (1961).  I saw  three  at  Donegal  Lake 
on  March  13  (1972).  Most  migrants  pass  thrcjugh  the 
Valley  in  Apiil,  and  although  usually  observed  as 
individuals  or  in  small  groups  at  this  time,  as  many  as 
ten  have  been  seen  at  Donegal  (April  13,  1970)  in  a 


single  flock.  At  least  one  pair  nested  at  Donegal  Lake 
in  1968,  and  five  young  hatched  from  that  nest  on  June 
3.  This  was  apparently  the  first  breeding  record  for 
the  Valley.  The  lack  of  snhsecjuent  breeding  records  at 
Donegal  is  probably  attributable  to  disturbance  by 
fisheimen.  An  unnsually  eaily  migrant  (or  a local 
bird)  was  found  on  August  2 (1970)  at  Jones  Mills 
(Betty  Abernethy),  and  the  fust  migrant  was  at  Donegal 
on  September  11  (in  1972).  By  the  first  week  of  October 
they  are  usually  fairly  common  throughout  the  area. 
Autumn  peaks  include  32  birds  at  Donegal  on  November 
6,  1970,  and  17  at  Davey’s  Lake  on  November  9,  1972. 
During  milder  seasons  this  grebe  should  he  expected 
to  linger  in  the  area  into  early  winter.  Exact  departure 
dates  are  not  available,  although  one  was  seen  at  Done- 
gal as  late  as  November  24  (1972,  GS). 


DOUBLE-GRESTED  GORMORANT 

Phalacrocorax  auritus 

Sporadic  visitant  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  for 
which  there  is  but  one  local  record.  The  bird,  collected 
from  a pond  in  the  Rolling  Rock  area  on  or  about  June 
5,  1964,  was  given  to  Garnegie  Museum  by  Mrs.  Wesley 
Henry.  It  proved  to  be  in  first-year  plumage. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON  Ardea  herodias 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spiing  and  fall;  reg- 
ular, non-breeding  summer  visitant;  irregular,  usually  a 
very  rare  winter  resident.  The  first  migrants  return  in 
late  March  or  early  April,  with  arrivals  reported  on 
March  25  (1965);  March  29  (1970);  and  April  2 (1962). 
By  the  second  week  of  April  sightings  are  frequent,  both 
at  the  larger  lakes  and  at  small  farm  ponds.  Obser- 
vations at  this  and  other  seasons  are  usually  of  solitary 
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birds — raicly  ol  pairs  or  sinal!  gioups.  By  eaily  May 
most  migrants  have  already  passed  tlirough  the  Valley. 
From  then  through  June  and  July  sightings  are  scat- 
tered and  may  be  of  wandering  birds  fiorn  farther  south. 
Migrants  again  begin  to  appear  regidarly  about  the 
first  week  of  August,  and  numbers  remain  (juite  (on- 
stant  through  mid-November.  An  occasional  heron  may 
linger  through  the  winter,  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
open  water.  Dan  E.  Roslund  has  seen  individuals  at 
Powdermill  on  December  4-5  (1967);  December  20 
(1972);  and  January  4 (1974).  Another  was  found  near 
Stahlstown  by  Joseph  VanBuskirk  on  January  2 (1971), 
and  several  reports  came  from  the  Ligonier  area  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1974-1975. 

GREEN  HERON  Biitorides  virescens 

Regular,  uncommon  transient;  faiily  common  summer 
resident.  This  heron  is  most  often  seen  along  the  larger 
lakes  and  streams,  but  it  also  frequents  the  numerous 
smaller  ponds  and  creeks  throtighout  the  Valley.  The 
first  birds  appear  sometime  after  mid-April.  The  avei- 
age  arrival  date  for  ten  years  of  record  is  April  22,  while 
early  dates  include  AjHil  18  (1964);  April  19  (1963); 
and  April  20  (in  1971  and  1972).  In  1962  the  first 
Green  Heron  was  not  found  until  May  3.  A sizeable 
breeding  population  makes  it  irnjrossible  to  deter- 
mine just  when  the  first  true  autumn  migrants  apirear, 
but  apparently  the  majority  of  birds  passes  thrmigh 
this  region  in  September.  They  are  scarce  by  early 
October,  late  dates  being  October  5 (1970),  and  Octo- 
ber 12  (1969). 


LITTLE  BLUE  HERON  Florida  caerulea 

Casual,  rare  summer  visitant.  Fricke  (1930b)  has  fur- 
nished the  only  local  records  of  this  species.  On  J u 1 \ 
19,  1930,  while  visiting  the  Duejnesne  Boy  Scout  Camp 
near  Recterr,  he  observed  an  immature  Little  Blue  Heron 
along  Loyalhanna  Creek.  The  next  afternoon  Fricke 
saw  three  fly  over  the  camp,  and  on  the  same  eve- 
ning he  again  identified  a flock  of  nine  young  birds  over- 
head. 

GREAT  EGRET  Casmerodnis  albus 

To  date  the  Great  Egret  (formerly  Common,  or  Amer- 
ican Egret)  has  been  recorded  only  as  a casual  spritig 
transient  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  An  individual  was 
seen  by  about  a dozen  observers  at  Powdermill  on 
April  6,  1975,  and  what  may  have  been  the  same  bird 
was  later  found  at  Donegal  Lake  from  A])iil  1 1 through 
at  least  April  18.  It  is  to  be  expected  as  a wanderer  from 
the  south  in  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGFIT  HERON 

Nycticorax  nycticorax 

Irregular,  very  rare  summer  and  autumn  visitant. 
Todd  (1940)  credits  a June  26,  1898  observation  of  a 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron  at  Laughlintown  to  Samuel 
N.  Rhoads.  The  only  recent  records  are  of  individuals 


seen  flying  ovei  Powdermill  on  June  19,  1970;  Sejr- 
tembei  18,  1969;  Se])tember  30,  1972;  and  Oc  tobei  1 
and  9 in  1974. 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON 

Nyclanassa  inolacea 

There  is  but  a single  record  for  the  Yellow-t  lownetl 
Night  Heron  lot  the  Ligonier  V^alley;  an  aciidt  I observed 
near  Ciisp  Pond  at  Powdermill  on  May  14,  1965. 

LEAST  BITTERN  Ixobrychus  exilis 

Fhe  only  local  record  of  the  Least  Bittern  is  of  one 
seen  by  Cliff  and  Randy  Stiinger  along  the  edge  ol 
Crisp  Pond  at  Powdermill  on  the  morning  ol  May  10, 
1971.  I was  able  to  locate  the  bird  in  the  same  area 
that  evening,  and  banded  it  the  next  clay.  It  was  last 
observed  on  the  12th. 

AMERICAN  BITTERN  Botaurus  lentigmosus 

Regular,  uncommon  transient,  found  in  small  marshy 
or  other  wet  areas  in  both  spring  and  fall.  Early  arrival 
dates  include  April  4 (1962),  and  April  7 (1969,  G. 
and  A.  Lenhart)  at  Powdermill;  and  April  7 (1972) 
at  Donegal  Lake  (J.  A.  Young).  Apparently  most  mi- 
grants pass  thiough  the  region  during  the  first  week 
of  May,  and  my  latest  spring  date  is  May  16  (1969). 
Most  American  Bitterns  have  been  observed  in  lowland 
sections  of  the  Valley,  but  one  was  seen  near  Laurel 
Summit  Glade  (with  CS  and  RS)  on  May  10,  1971. 
'Fhe  autumn  flight  is  under  way  by  mid-September 
(with  one  1971  record  at  Powdermill  on  September  14), 
and  cerntinues  throitgh  early  November:  at  the  Re- 
serve as  late  as  November  4 (1967),  and  just  north  of 
Powdermill  (jide  W.  C.  Paxton,  Jr.)  November  5 (1960). 


MUTE  SWAN  Cygnus  olor 

Apparently  the  Mute  Swan  is  a very  rare  or  perhaps 
only  casual  transient  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  in  a feral 
state.  The  presence  of  domesticated  swans  on  several 
private  lakes  and  ponds  within  the  region  make  it 
virtually  impossible  to  detect  genuinely  feral  birds.  A 
free  flying  individual,  however,  was  found  by  George 
and  Maxine  Roland  at  Donegal  Lake  on  April  27,  1975. 
Over  the  next  few  days  this  swan  was  also  seen  by 
others.  All  earlier  local  reports  appear  to  be  of  known 
domestic  Mute  Swans  or  of  birds  of  even  more  un- 
certain status.  Perhaps  the  status  of  any  single  bird 
seen  in  the  mountains  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
is  questionable. 

WHISTLING  SWAN  Olor  columbianus 

Regular  and  sometimes  very  common  transient  in 
spring  and  fall;  sporadic  winter  visitant.  The  earliest 
spring  report  is  of  75  swans  at  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on 
February  27  (1971,  Mrs.  Alex  Simkovitch).  Fifteen 
were  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  1 (1974),  and  three 
appeared  there  on  March  8 (1972).  By  the  end  of 
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March  the  birds  are  fairly  common,  and  the  migration 
IS  virtnallv  completed  by  eaily  Apiil.  In  1972,  however, 
a single  swan  lingered  in  the  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve 
area  from  Apiil  10  through  the  17th.  M\'  earliest  fall 
record  is  of  25  flving  over  Powdermill  on  Ottohei  19, 
1972.  The  majoiity  of  the  birds  migiate  through  the 
Valley  cinring  the  first  half  of  November.  Peak  Powdei- 
mill  counts  in  1966  int  hided  200  on  November  11  ami 
250  on  the  13ih  (vaiions  observers).  A rathei  late  in- 
dividual was  repoited  at  Trout  Run  on  November  26 
(1972)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Henry,  and  16  were 
at  Donegal  on  December  15  (1974,  D.  Smeltzer,  Vir- 
ginia Johnson).  Mid-winter  reccvids  include  one  on 
Loyalhanna  Cieek  at  Ligonier  on  Jaiutary  8 (1970, 
DER),  and  45  flying  high  ovei  Powdermill  cjii  the  10th 
(DER). 

CANADA  GOOSE  Branta  canadensis 

Regnlai,  faiily  common  spiing  migrant;  veiy  com- 
mon fall  migrant;  a lew  semidomestic -feral  birds  aie 
permanent  residents.  Extreme  dates  for  arrival  and 
departure  of  true  migiants  are  difficnlt  to  establish 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  resident  birds.  Sub- 
stantial overhead  fliglits  in  late  Febniary  undoubtedly 
represent  early  migrants,  and  the  spring  peak  occiirs 
during  mid-  or  late  March.  Some  migrants  may  linger 
in  the  Valley  ihrcaugh  at  least  mid-Apiil.  I have  few  de- 
tailed counts  of  sjjring  migrants,  hut  flocks  of  more  than 
25  birds  are  unusual  at  this  season.  I'he  highest  count 
from  Powdermill  is  24  birds  on  Crisp  Pond  Match  21, 
1969.  Migrating  geese  are  much  more  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  fall,  vvitli  large  flocks  passing  over  Powder- 
mill  at  night  as  early  as  September  27-28  (in  1972). 
The  flight  usually  continues  to  be  heavy  throughout 
October  and  into  early  November.  The  size  of  the 
nocturnal  flights  is  cliffuiilt  to  deteimme,  but  as  many 
as  200  to  300  Canadas  per  day  aie  often  seen  overhead 
during  daylight  houis  in  October.  Air.  and  AIis.  Cknneion 
Henry  report  12  still  on  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  No- 
vember 26  (1972),  and  50  on  January  6 (1974). 

riiere  is  one  record  of  B.  c.  hutchinsii,  ‘Hutchins’ 
Goose,”  a very  small  arctic-fneeding  race  of  the  Ctmacla, 
from  Powdermill.  The  bird  was  Icjuncl  on  Ciisj)  Pond 
(M.  H.  Clench.  JKO,  and  I)  on  October  9,  1969,  and 
remained  there  through  November  6.  It  w;is  seen  and 
photogiajrhed  by  many  observers.  B.  c.  interior  is  the 
race  of  Canada  Goose  normally  found  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 


SNOW  GOOSE  Chen  caerulescens 

Occasiontd  rare  fall  transient.  An  immature  in  the 
claik  (blue)  color  phase  was  found  on  a small  farm  pcand 
neai  Povvdeimill  on  October  22,  1960  (W.  C.  Paxton, 
Jr.)  and  was  later  killed  by  a local  hunter.  A flock 
observed  by  Lorraine  Eelty  and  Walter  Boyer  in  a field 
near  Donegal  cjn  October  23-24,  1969,  contained  16 
biicls  in  the  dark  jrhase,  and  a single  bird  m light  (white) 
plumage. 

MALLcVRD  Anas  platyrhynchos 

Regulai,  common  transient  in  s})iing  and  fall;  reg- 
ular, common  summer  resident;  regidar,  very  commean 
(occasionally  abundant)  winter  resident.  The  presence 
of  a large  resident  semidomestic-leral  population  of 
Mallards  in  the  Ligonier  ;nea  makes  it  difficult  to  clis- 
tinguisfi  the  migratory  pcapulations  also  frequenting 
the  region.  There  ajipears  to  be  a decided  increase  in 
numbers  by  eaily  Alarch,  and  the  majority  of  spring 
transients  seem  to  move  through  the  Valley  during 
that  montli.  The  locally  breeding  birds  are  again  sup- 
plemented by  a sizeable  flight  of  migrants  in  autumn, 
perhaps  jDeaking  in  November,  then  numbers  often 
build  u[D  considerably  during  milder  winters.  At  Powder- 
mill,  wintering  Mallards  on  Crisp  Pond  (being  fed 
artificially)  have  occasionally  been  estimated  in  excess 
of  200,  However,  the  largest  count  yet  reported  from 
the  area  is  of  about  550  on  the  ice  at  Trout  Run  Res- 
ervoir (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Henry)  on  January  6, 
1974. 

BLACK  DIICK  A nas  rubripes 

Regular,  usually  faiily  common  transient  in  spiing  and 
fall;  uncommon  simimei  resident;  regulai,  uncommon 
wintei  resident.  Llie  first  migrants  normally  apiJear  early 
ill  March,  and  small  llcjcks  are  lrec]uent  by  mid-month. 
The  flight  continues  through  late  April  or  early  Alay. 
High  silling  counts  at  Trout  Run  Reservoir  include  30 
on  Alaich  2,  1974;  15  on  Ahirch  12,  1961  (Dorothy 
Anersvvald,  Cora  Williams);  28  on  Marcfi  21,  1971;  and 
15  on  Man  It  26,  1973  (vv'ith  HMS).  A few  biicls  appar- 
ently remain  to  nest  near  Lrout  Run  and  Donegal  Lake, 
and  tliere  are  occasiomil  summer  records  from  elsewhere 
in  the  legion.  Black  Ducks  again  appear  in  the  Valley  in 
numbers  by  early  October,  and  are  mostly  gone  by  early 
December.  Lhe  highest  autumn  count  is  of  only  12  at 
d'roui  Run  on  November  26,  1972  (Air.  and  Airs.  Cam- 
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Black  Duck 


eron  Henry).  A tew  Black  Ducks  normally  remain  in  win- 
ter where  there  is  sulficient  open  water,  and  some  indi- 
viduals may  be  permanent  year-around  residents.  There 
are  scattered  reports  ot  hybrids  between  Mallards  and 
Black  Ducks  during  both  spring  and  fall,  and  I found 
such  a hybrid  mated  to  a female  Mallard  at  Donegal 
Lake  a lew  summers  ago. 

GAD  WALL  Audi  strepera 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring;  apparently 
irregular  and  \ery  rare  in  fall;  rare  and  sporadic  early 
summer  visitant.  The  earliest  spring  record  is  of  one 
Gadwall  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  9 (1971);  other  first 
dates  from  Donegal  are  March  16  (in  1961  and  in  1971). 
The  best  count,  also  from  Donegal,  is  six  on  April  15, 
1968.  By  the  end  ol  April  the  migration  is  completed, 
and  last  dates  include  April  21  (in  1969  and  1972)  at 
Donegal,  and  April  30  (1973)  at  Powdermill.  A vagrant 
(or  late  straggler?)  found  oir  Crisp  Poird  at  Powdermill 
June  3 (196-1),  represents  the  only  local  summer  record, 
and  my  only  autumn  observation  ol  the  Gadwall  is  of 
one  seen  on  Crisp  Pond  on  September  22  (1972). 

PINTAIL  Anas  acuta 

Regular,  uncommon  spiiirg  transierrt;  irregular  and 
apparently  rare  fall  transient.  Suiprisinglv  scarce.  To 
date  all  local  spring  observations  have  been  from  the 
month  of  March,  and  are  ol  no  more  than  three  indivi- 
duals per  sighting.  Joseph  VanBuskirk  noted  the  fust 
migrant  ol  the  season  on  March  8 (1969).  and  in  1971 
the  Pintail  first  appeared  at  Pcrwdermill  on  the  11th 
(DER).  Last  spring  chrtes  from  Donegal  Lake  include  two 
on  Mtucli  26  (1973)  and  two  on  March  27  (1970).  Au- 
tumn records  tire  even  fewer,  and  range  from  a female 
that  spent  the  first  week  of  Sejrternher  ;it  Pow'clermill 
in  1970,  ter  one  seen  :tt  the  Reserve  on  October  25,  1969 
(with  Win.  Mc\'augh). 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL  Anas  crecca 

Regular,  usually  uncommon  transient  in  spiiirg  and 
tall.  The  first  Green-wings  usually  arrive  on  area  lakes 
and  ponds  about  mid-March.  First  dates  include  one 
bird  at  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  Mtiich  12  (1961,  Cora 
Williams,  Dorothy  Auerswald),  and  two  at  Dorregal  Lake 
March  15  (1972).  in  spring  they  are  seldom  seen  in 
flocks  of  any  size.  Numbers  remain  fairly  constant 
through  late  March  and  the  first  three  weeks  ot  April. 
My  best  spring  count  is  seven  at  Donegal  on  April  22, 
1971.  By  the  end  ot  April  the  birds  are  scarce.  The  latest 


record  is  of  two  at  Donegal  orr  April  27  (1972).  The 
earliest  fall  arrival  was  seetr  orr  August  7 (1969)  at 
Powdermill.  Two  other  first  autumn  records  at  the 
Reserve  are  tor  August  17  (in  berth  1970  and  1972).  A 
peak  is  usually  reached  at  about  mid-November,  and  the 
rrraxrmmrr  ccrunt  at  Pcrwcleimill  was  13  on  November  13, 
1966.  Decerrrber  observations  are  too  tew  to  indicate  the 
ncrrnial  departure  date,  but  undoubtedly  a tew  birds 
occasional Iv  linger  ern  local  lakes  through  at  least 
mid-month. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  Anas  discors 

Regular,  fairly  conrmon  transient  in  spring  and  tall  on 
jronds  and  lakes  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Early 
arrival  dates  tor  the  Blue-winged  Teal  irrclude  three  at 
Davey’s  Lake  on  March  9 (1972)  arrcl  one  at  Donegal  Lake 
on  March  13  (1970),  but  durirrg  nrarry  seasons  the  first 
arrivals  do  trot  ajrpeat  before  the  first  week  of  April.  The 
flight  contirrues  through  most  of  April,  and  some  maxi- 
nrurn  spriirg  courrts  from  Donegal  Lake  are  ot  13  orr 
April  22,  1970;  1-1  on  April  11,  1973;  and  14  on  April 
20,  1972.  Numbers  declirre  gradually  through  the  first 
halt  of  May,  and  the  latest  spring  record  is  ot  two  at 
Pcrwdermill  on  May  22  (1971).  The  first  fall  migrant 
appetued  at  Powdermill  on  July  27  (1973).  Other 
first  dates  are  of  six  at  Donegal  (with  JKO)  on  August  1 
(1968),  and  one  at  Powdermill  on  August  4 (1972).  Blue- 
winged Teal  are  normally  fairly  numerous  frerm  about 
mid-August  through  early  October.  High  tall  cemnts  at 
Powdermill  are  of  16  on  Crisp  Pond  on  August  23, 
1965;  19  on  October  6,  1973;  and  20  on  October  3,  1970. 
Latest  fall  records  for  Powdermill  are  October  22  (1965) 
and  October  26  (1963).  At  Donegal  Lake  the  latest 
obseivtition  (C.S)  is  October  30  (1968). 

AMERICAN  WIGEON  Alias  americana 

Regular , fair  ly  common  transient  in  spr  ing  and  fall  on 
regional  lakes  and  large  farm  ponds.  Two  wigeons  had 
returned  to  Powdermill  as  early  as  February  18  (1975). 
Other  early  arrivals  inclttcle  one  at  Powdermill  on  March 
8 (1961.  ACL),  and  seven  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  9 
(1972).  By  mid-March,  wigeons  are  normally  wide- 
s]jieacl.  The  flight  peaks  during  the  second  half  ot  the 
month,  and  the  maximum  count  has  been  20  at  Donegal 
on  March  21,  1969.  There  are  numerous  April  records, 
although  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  species  is  scarce. 
.Some  last-seen  s)riing  dates  at  Donegal  are  April  22 
(1970),  and  April  30  (1969);  and  at  Powdermill,  April 
22  (1971,  DER),  and  April  30  (1973).  The  earliest  autumn 
record  is  from  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  September  17 
(1970).  By  early  October  the  flight  is  normally 
well  under  way.  At  this  season  wigeons  are  usually 
seen  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups  ol  fewer  than  a 
dozen  birds.  An  exception  is  of  a flock  ot  45  observed  at 
Trout  Run  on  October  7,  1971.  My  latest  sightings  are 
for  mid-No\'embet . Undoubtedly  a few  birds  linger  into 
early  winter  whenever  there  is  sufficient  open  water. 

NORTHERN  SHOVELER  Anas  clypeata 

Irregular  transient,  rare  in  spring  and  very  rare  iir  fall. 
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The  earliest  arrival  record  tor  the  Northern  Shoveler  is 
of  one  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  11  (1973,  CS).  riiere 
is  a sctitteiing  ol  records  (usually  ol  only  one  or  two 
birds)  from  late  March  through  most  of  April.  The  latest 
spring  obser\ation  is  from  Donegal  on  April  27  (1972). 
I have  founil  the  species  iti  the  fall  on  only  two  occasions: 
individuals  seen  at  Powdermill  on  September  9,  1970, 
and  Oc  tober  7,  1971. 

WOOD  DllCK  A IX  spoiisa 

Regular,  ftiirly  common  transient  in  sjiring  and  tall; 
rather  common  summei  resident;  irregular,  rare  winter 
resident.  Sjiring  arii\als  usually  appeal  at  Powdermill 
during  the  secotid  half  of  Match.  First  dates  iiulude 
March  1(3  (19(34  and  1972),  Maich  19  (1965),  Maich  21 
(1970),  and  March  22  (1969).  By  early  April,  Wood 
Ducks  are  widely  distiibuted  throughout  the  \kdley 
and  flocks  of  up  to  ten  indiciduals  are  not  especially 
unusual.  My  highest  spiiiig  count  ticini  Powdeiniill  is 
of  23  on  Ciisp  Pond  April  7,  1972.  During  the  nesting 
season  the  birds  aie  most  liequently  lound  along  wood- 
land stieams  and  on  small  ponds.  The  first  young  are 
ottt  of  the  nest  in  late  May.  I saw  a female  with  at  least 
15  recently  hatclied  young  on  Donegal  Lake  on  May  25, 
1970.  File  fall  migration  appears  to  jieak  in  Sejitember. 
Recoids  include  18  Wood  Ducks  on  Ciisp  Pond  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1971,  and  1(3  males  there  Se])tember  27, 
1965.  The  birds  continue  to  he  seen  regularh  through 
October  and  into  eaily  November.  In  1972,  five  were 
still  on  Davey's  Lake  on  Ncnembei  9.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Stefley  report  tluit  two  Wood  Ducks  remtiined 
on  a pond  at  Rolling  Rock  during  the  entire  winter  of 
1970-71.  Three  were  seen  on  Ciisji  Pond  (DER)  February 
26  (1971). 

REDHEAD  Aythya  aniericana 

Llsually  uncommon  but  regulai  transient  in  spring  and 
fall.  Ellis  is  normally  a bird  of  the  larger  lakes  and  ponds, 
appearing  shortly  alter  the  sjiring  thaw  in  March.  My 
earliest  recoicl  is  of  three  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  9 
(1972),  and  it  has  been  lound  on  Trout  Run  Reservoir  as 
early  as  March  12  (1961,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  US  R.  Williams, 
Carl  and  Dorothy  Auers w'alcl).  One  was  on  Ciisp  Pond  at 
Powdermill  on  March  15  (19(37),  and  in  1972  Redheads 
also  arriced  at  Donegal  on  Mtnch  15.  Peak  numbers  in 
spring  include  five  at  Powdermill  on  March  21,  1968; 
ten  at  Front  Run  on  March  18,  1972;  and  18  at  'Front 
Run  on  Apiil  1,  1974.  In  the  fall  I have  found  the  siiecies 
only  during  the  fust  hall  of  November.  Airi\al  dates 
include  one  bird  at  Donegal  on  November  5 (1970), 
and  one  on  Ciris])  Pond  November  7 (1971).  No  winter- 
ing birds  ha\e  yet  been  leported  liom  the  region,  al- 
though they  should  be  looked  for  as  late  in  the  season 
as  there  are  extensile  aretis  of  ojien  wtttei. 

RINC;-NEC:KED  duck  Aythya  coUaris 

Regulat,  often  common  spring  tiansient;  regular 
uncommon  (occasionally  laiilv  common)  fall  transient. 
The  spring  migration  usually  gets  under  way  during  the 
first  hall  ol  March.  Carl  and  Dotcjthy  Auerswalcl  ncjted 


the  (list  two  migratits  at  Dugtm’s  Pcand  cjn  March  8 ( 1961 ). 
I lound  two  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  8 (1972),  atid  ten 
at  Donegal  cm  Mtirch  15  (1971).  Maximum  sirring  counts 
aie  35  on  April  (3,  1972,  at  Trcrut  Run  Reservoir,  and  32 
;ii  Donegtd  on  y\]riil  9,  1971.  Ehe  birds  are  usually  scarce 
by  the  second  week  crl  Ajriil.  (One  was  on  Dcrnegal  Lake 
on  April  7,  19()9,  and  ten  were  there  on  Apiil  10,  1970. 
According  to  Focld  (1940),  Ruth  'Frimble  repotted  the 
species  as  late  ;is  A]rril  21  (1935)  neai  Dailington. 
Autumn  ;uii\al  dates  at  Donegal  include  September  28 
(1972)  and  Octohei  5 (1970).  Maximum  numbers  a]rpear 
to  move  through  the  area  timing  the  fust  hall  of  Ncr- 
vemhei.  My  highest  count  is  nine  at  Powdeimill  crn 
November  12,  1970.  No  significant  last  ckites  are  avail- 
able, hut  when  the  hikes  leinain  ice-free.  Ring-necks 
should  he  looked  Icri  through  earh  Decembei. 

CAN\'ASB,A.C:K  Aythya  vaUsineria 

Regiiku,  laiily  commcrn  tiansient  in  s])iing  and  fall; 
rare  and  iriegulai  b\'  tnid-wintei.  Ctiinasbacks  noimally 
first  apiietn  on  the  larger  lakes  atid  ponds  dining  the 
second  week  ol  March.  The  earliest  date  is  March  9 
(1972).  My  best  spring  ccyutii  is  ol  17  at  Powdermill  on 
March  21,  1968,  but  resting  Hocks  commonh'  are  of  no 
more  than  a half-tlo/.en  indixiduals.  Late  recoitfs  are 
of  six  at  Front  Run  Reservoir  on  Ajiril  3 (1972),  tuicl  six 
on  Dcrnegal  Lake  Apiil  5 (1971).  A few  hiids  appear  in 
the  region  in  Octohei  (October  7,  in  1971,  re]5iesents  the 
eailiest  ;nii\al  ;it  Powdermill),  and  the  kill  peak  is  nor- 
mally duiiiig  the  first  half  of  Norember.  Eleven  were  on 
Donegal  Lake  on  November  12  (1970).  In  seasons  when 
there  is  open  watei,  a ferv  Canxashacks  may  winter. 
Otie  remained  at  Powdeimill  on  January  20  through 
March  10  in  1973  (DER),  and  15  were  listed  from  the 
\'alley  in  an  uiqmblished  Christmas  cinint  on  Decem- 
her  30,  1973  {fide  D.  Smelt/ei). 

CREA'EER  SCAIIP  Aythya  mania 

Irregulai,  ap]xirently  rather  rare  spring  transient.  My 
onh  satisfactoiy  recoids  are  fiom  Donegal  Lake:  twm  on 
April  1,  1971,  tmd  seven  on  A]riil  5,  1973.  However, 
the  Gretitei  Scaup  m;iy  occ  in  more  frecjuenih  ihtm  these 
few  recoids  indicate.  Almost  certainly  a lew  ol  the  scan]) 
that  renuiin  unidentified  on  the  local  lakes  reirreseni 
this  sjrecies. 

LESSER  SCAUP  Aythya  affmis 

Regulai,  ccmimon  to  \ery  common  siting  tiansient: 
regular,  common  (till  transient.  This  is  amtjng  the  mcare 
numerous  of  the  migratcary  ducks  jrassing  through  the 
region.  On  FcHiruan  18,  1974,  thiee  \ery  eaily  Lesser 
Scaup  arriced  ;it  Powdermill  (DER).  In  other  years  the 
first  s]iring  transients  ha\e  airjreaied  at  Trout  Run 
Reservoii  on  March  12  (1961,  C.  Williams,  D.  Auers- 
wald),  and  on  March  13  (in  1972).  Fhe  sjrecies  is  usually 
common  throughout  the  area  by  mid-month.  Maximum 
sirring  counts  at  Donegal  L.ake  are  ol  72  on  April  1, 
19(39,  and  95  on  Apiil  11-12,  1973.  Eor  'Front  Run  the 
best  counts  arc  80  on  April  20,  1970,  and  125  on 
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April  6,  1972.  rhere  are  a few  Lesser  Scauj)  records 
through  the  first  half  of  May:  May  1 1 (1972)  at  Donegal; 
atid  May  13  (1971)  and  May  15  (1967)  from  Trottt  Run. 
The  latest  sirring  record  is  of  a stiaggler  on  Tiout  Run 
oti  Jttne  1 (1972).  An  early  fall  female  was  seen  oti  Crisp 
Pond  at  Powdermill  on  October  14  (1965),  but  Novem- 
ber is  the  month  of  peak  autittnn  migratioti.  High  lall 
counts  itichide  35  at  Trout  Rtiti  on  November  5,  1970, 
atid  15  at  Donegal  on  November  5,  1970.  Undotibtedly 
a lew  individuals  linger  in  the  region  tlirough  at  least 
early  wititer. 

COMMON  COLDENEYE  Bucephala  clangula 

Regular,  usually  fairly  common  transient  iti  spring; 
uncommon  in  fall.  Future  field  work  will  likely  reveal 
the  Common  Goldeneye  to  be  an  occasional  winter  vis- 
itant iti  the  Ligoniei  Valley,  bitt  all  available  records  are 
of  migrants.  My  earliest  record  is  of  a bird  at  Trotit  Ruti 
Reservoir  cjn  March  13  (1972),  but  most  sjning  observa- 
tions fall  between  the  third  week  of  March  and  the 
first  week  of  April.  Latest  spring  dates  from  Donegal 
Lake  are  April  10  (1972)  and  April  14  (1973).  Six  birds 
were  seen  on  the  latter  date,  my  best  count  for  the  season. 
In  autumn,  the  earliest  I have  noted  goldeneyes  is  Octo- 
ber 30  (1963),  at  Powdermill.  Although  most  fall  records 
are  from  November,  a few  birds  almost  certainly  linger 
well  into  December  when  open  water  is  available. 

BLTELEHEAD  Bucephala  albeola 

Regular,  usualh  fairly  common  transient  in  both  spring 
and  lall;  one  winter  lecord.  Buffleheads  normalh  return  tcj 
area  lakes  and  jjonds  about  mid-March.  Airival  dates 
at  Donegal  Lake  include  March  13  (1972,  CS),  and  March 
18  (1971).  I’he  flight  continues  strong  thiough  the  first 
three  weeks  of  April,  when  peak  numbers  at  Donegal 
were  12  on  Aitril  11,  1968,  and  30  on  April  18,  1972. 
Ehe  latest  s]3ting  recoicl  at  Powdermill  is  April  24  (1964). 
Two  were  seen  at  Donegal  on  Ajjril  27  (1972).  The  eaili- 
est  fall  observation  is  of  a female  at  Pc5wdermill  on 
October  16  (1970).  After  the  first  birds  appear,  the 
population  rajjidly  reaches  a peak:  highest  autumn 
counts  at  Donegal  ate  of  20  on  October  19,  1972,  anti  21 
on  Novembei  5,  1970.  Migration  contimtes  thrcjugh  the 
remaindei  of  November,  and  many  birds  j^robably  linger 
in  the  area  well  itito  December.  One  Buftlehead  was  listed 
from  the  Valley  on  an  un]3ttblished  Chiistmas  cetistts 
(D.  Smeltzer)  centered  at  Rectoi  on  December  30  (1973). 

OLDSQUAW  Clangula  hyemalis 

Irregular,  fairly  common  spring  tiansient;  usually 
uncermmon  in  fall;  one  winter  observation.  Normally  the 
Oldscjuaw  is  found  only  on  the  larger  lakes  and  ponds 
within  tlie  region.  The  eai  liest  spring  record  is  on  March 
24  (1973),  when  Townsend  Treese  saw  one  at  Donegal 
Lake.  Other  first  arrivals  include  eight  at  Donegal  and  12 
at  Trottt  Run  Reservoir  on  April  1 (1968).  The  highest 
count  for  Donegal  is  25  on  April  4,  1972  (CS).  The 
spring  flight  is  of  sherrt  duration,  and  my  latest  record  is 
for  two  birds  at  Donegal  on  April  11  (1973).  In  the  fall. 


Oldscjitaws  have  appeared  on  Donegal  Lake  as  early  as 
October  19  (1972,  nine  birds),  but  mid-November  is 
apparently  the  period  of  peak  movement.  A few  birds 
miglit  be  exjrected  to  ocettr  in  the  aiea  thiough  early 
December.  Eire  only  winter  lecortl  thus  far  is  of  one  seeti 
at  Trout  Run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Henry  on 
January  4 (1974). 

VVIHEE-VVINGED  SCOTER  Melanitta  deglandi 

Irregular  , rare  s]rring  tiansient;  occasional  in  autumn. 
Normally  lotitid  only  cjti  the  largest  lakes.  All  of  the  very 
lew  spiitig  observations  of  the  White-witiged  Scoter  are 
lor  the  motith  of  April.  The  earliest  records  are  of  one 
bird  at  Donegal  Lake,  and  four  at  Trottt  Run  Reservoir 
oti  Ajrril  5 (1973).  The  latest  spritig  record  is  of  two  on 
Donegal  Lake  on  April  15  (1968).  The  only  fall  records 
are  of  12  at  Donegal  Lake  on  October  19  (1972),  and 
(with  HMS)  of  two  that  were  seen  on  Crisp  Pond  at 
Powdermill  after  a severe  snowstorm  on  Novembei 
12  (1968). 

SURE  SCOTER  Melanitta  perspicillata 

Rare  anywhere  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  lire  only 
local  recortl  is  of  one  bird  seen  with  Rotiald  E.  Leberman 
at  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  October  11,  1965. 

BLACK  SCOTER  Melanitta  nigra 

One  fall  record.  A female  Black  Scoter  was  carefully 
studied  at  close  range  on  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  No- 
vember 5,  1970.  This  is  one  of  only  two  or  three  records 
of  the  species  from  all  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

RUDDY  DEICK  Oxyura  jamaicensis 

Regular  transient,  sometimes  common  in  spring;  fairly 
common  in  fall.  The  earliest  spring  records  of  Ruddy 
Ducks  are  from  Donegal  Lake  on  March  16  (1972)  and 
March  18  (1971).  By  the  last  week  of  March  the  birds  are 
frequently  seen,  and  the  population  usually  remains  quite 
constant  through  the  third  week  of  April.  Maximum 
April  counts  (from  Donegal)  are  21  on  April  24,  1969; 
24  on  April  12,  1973;  and  55  on  April  11,  1968.  Late 
dates  at  this  seasoti  include  two  birds  at  Powdermill  on 
April  22  (1970),  and  six  at  Donegal  on  the  24th.  An 
exceptionally  late  straggler  was  at  Powdermill  between 
May  26  and  30  in  1968  (with  ACL).  Fall  arrivals  have 
been  noted  as  early  as  October  2 (1972),  and  October  5 
(1970)  at  Donegal,  and  October  7 (1971)  at  Trout  Run 
Reservoir.  The  species  is  usually  fairly  common  from 
mid-October  through  most  of  November.  High  fall  counts 
from  Donegal  are  of  15  birds  on  October  19,  1972,  and 
14  on  November  11,  1971.  Dennis  Smeltzer  and  Virginia 
Johnson  saw  a late  Ruddy  at  Donegal  on  December  15 
(1974). 

HOODED  MERGANSER  Lophodytes  cucullatus 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  transient;  uncommon  in 
fall.  Hooded  Mergansers  normally  appear  on  area  lakes 
and  ponds  as  soon  as  there  is  open  water.  The  earliest 
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date  seems  to  be  from  Dugan's  Pond  just  west  of  Ligonier 
on  March  8 (1961,  Carl  and  Dorothy  Auerswald).  Other 
early  records  are  of  five  birds  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March 
16  (1972),  four  at  Powdermill  March  18  (1963),  and  one 
at  Donegal  March  20  (1969).  Peak  numbers  usually  occur 
in  early  April,  when  counts  at  Donegal  Lake  have  includ- 
ed 12  on  April  9,  1970;  15  on  April  7,  1969;  and  20  on 
April  3,  1972.  By  early  May,  most  migrants  have  already 
passed  through  the  Valley,  but  two  late  birds  were  still 
at  Donegal  on  May  6 (1971).  Several  females  observed 
on  Donegal  Lake  in  early  June  (1968)  may  have  been 
lingering,  non-breeding  birds,  but  the  species  may  also 
occasionally  nest.  Four  immature  (flying)  mergansers 
were  seen  at  Powdermill  on  June  12  (1974).  Fall  migrants 
have  been  noted  as  eaily  as  September  30  (1973),  but 
there  is  only  a scattering  ol  records  belore  early 
November,  when  my  highest  count  is  of  eight  bitcls  at 
Donegal  on  November  5 (1973).  Although  winter  records 
are  still  lacking,  a few  flooded  Mergansers  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  on  area  lakes  through  most  of  December. 

COMMON  MERGANSER  Mergiis  mergtmser 

A temale  found  on  Trout  Ruti  Reseivoir  on  Ajriil  16, 
1972,  seems  to  be  the  onh  record  lor  the  Ligonier 
Valley,  ft  is  likely  that  luture  field  woik  wall  show'  that 
the  Ciornmoti  Merganser  is  not  as  rare  as  it  now  appears 
to  be,  and  that  it  may  well  occur  in  wintei. 

RED-BREA.STED  MERCiANSER  Mergus  senator 

Regular,  fairly  conimcm  spring  transient;  one  fall 
record.  The  earliest  spring  record  on  file  is  of  two  birds 
at  Donegal  Lake  on  March  13  (1972).  Red-breasted 
Mergansers  are  usually  present  on  all  the  larger  lakes 
by  the  third  week  of  March.  They  seem  to  avoid  streams 
and  the  smaller  farm  ponds.  Fligh  spring  counts  for  Trout 
Run  Reservoir  are  17  on  April  2,  1973,  and  19  on  April 
20,  1972.  My  maximum  count  at  Donegal  I.ake  is  37 
on  March  21,  1969.  Numbers  are  usually  high  through 
April,  then  drop  off  ra]ridly  in  early  May.  Latest  spring 
dates  include  one  bird  at  Pow’dermill  on  May  6 (1968), 
one  at  Trout  Run  May  8 (1972,  with  CS  and  RS);  and 
two  at  Trout  Run  on  May  10  (1971).  There  is  a curioits 
dearth  of  fall  observations,  aside  from  the  bird  that 
Cliff  .Stringer  saw  at  Donegal  on  November  24,  1972. 
Further  field  work  should  better  indicate  the  species’ 
status  at  this  season  and  in  early  w'inter. 

TURKEY  VULTURE  Cathartes  aura 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  uncommon,  and  local  summer  resident.  Turkey 
Vultures  first  appear  in  the  Ligonier  area  in  mid-  or  late 
March.  I noted  the  first  arrival  at  Donegal  Lake  on  March 
13  (1972).  First  spring  dates  at  Powdermill  include 
March  20  (1973),  March  22  (1971),  and  March  24  (1969). 
Migrants  are  usually  fairly  common  by  early  April.  For 
reasons  not  fully  understood,  vititures  are  more  fre- 
cpiently  seen  just  to  the  north  of  Ligonier  (especially 
dining  the  breeding  season)  than  to  the  south.  The 
Trout  Run  Reseivoir  area  usually  holds  the  largest  con- 


centrations: I counted  ten  there  on  April  22,  1971. 
Most  autumn  migrants  move  through  the  Valley  during 
September  and  the  first  half  of  October.  At  this  season 
high  counts  include  six  near  Donegal  on  September  28, 
1970,  and  five  at  Pow'dermill  October  10,  1972.  An 
immature  lingered  at  Powdermill  through  November  9 
(in  1973). 


GOSFfAVVK  Accipiter  gentilis 

Irregular,  rare  transient  iti  spring  and  fall;  rare  w'inter 
visitant.  Flights  of  this  northern  species  have  occasional- 
ly reached  as  far  south  as  the  Ligonier  Valley.  After  the 
invasion  winter  of  1962-63,  single  birds  w'ere  seen  at 
Powdermill  on  April  6 and  17.  No  additional  Goshawks 
were  recorded  until  the  winter  of  1968-69,  when  W.  A. 
Saling,  Jr.  frecjuently  observed  one  near  Rector.  An 
immature  bird  was  captured  and  banded  near  Powdermill 
after  it  had  flown  through  a cabin  w'indow  on  November 
I,  1969.  Saling  again  noted  one  regularly  at  Rector 
during  that  winter.  More  recently,  a Goshawk  was  seen 
at  Trout  Run  Reservoir  by  George  Malosh  on  December 
15,  1974,  and  one  was  at  Powdermill  through  much  of 
January  and  February,  1975. 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK  Accipiter  striatus 

Regular,  itsually  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and 
fall;  regular,  uncommon  summer  resident;  irregular, 
rare-to-uncommon  winter  resident.  Although  I have 
never  observed  a spring  concentration  of  migrants  along 
Ghestnut  Ridge  or  Laurel  Hill,  an  increase  in  the  local 
Sharp-shin  pcrpulaticrn  is  usually  apjrarent  by  late  March, 
and  numbers  jieak  during  the  second  half  of  April.  Nests 
have  been  found  at  Powdermill  and  on  the  summit  of 
I.aurel  Hill  in  late  May  and  early  June,  and  the  species 
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undoubtedly  breeds  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  w-here 
suitable  conilers  ate  available  lot  nesting  sites.  Fall 
migrants  are  most  numerous  in  SeiJtember  and  Ot  tober, 
and  a lew  birds  apparently  still  pass  through  in  Novem- 
ber. The  size  of  the  wintering  {ropidation  varies  con- 
siderably horn  year  to  year.  At  least  one  Shaip-shin 
normally  winters  at  Powdermill  each  season,  but  it  is 
never  a common  s))ecies  at  any  time  of  year. 

COOPER’S  HAWK  Accipiter  cooperii 

Regular,  uncommon  permanent  resident.  Cooper’s 
Hawks  probably  nest  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley 
wherever  there  are  extensive  wooded  tracts.  Numbers 
appear  to  be  declining,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  result  of 
long-term  exposure  to  pesticides.  The  local  population 
is  supplemented  by  small  numbers  of  transients  in 
March  and  Apiil,  and  again  in  October  and  November. 
A few  migrants  from  farther  north  may  also  spend  the 
winter  within  the  area.  This  species  is  shy,  and  it  is  un- 
usual to  see  more  than  one  or  two  Cooper’s  Hawks  in  a 
day’s  field  work. 

RED-TAILED  HAWK  B uteo  jarnaicensis 

Regidar,  fairly  common  transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent; uncommon  winter  resident.  The  Red- tail  is  the 
large  hawk  frequently  seen  soaring  high  ovei  open 
fields,  small  woodlots,  and  farmlands  throughout  the 
area.  Breeding  birds  are  mote  often  found  at  lower  ele- 
vations, but  migrants  and  wintering  birds  wander  widely 
and  are  often  seen  on  the  ridge  tops.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  an  autumn  flight  along  the  ciest  of  Latirel 
Hill  in  October,  but  more  observations  are  needed  to 
determine  the  extent  of  this  movement. 

RED-SHOIILDERED  HAWK  Buteo  Imeatus 

Llncommon  but  regular  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
uncommon  and  very  localized  summer  resident;  winter- 
ing status  poorly  documented.  By  late  March  resident 
birds  have  usually  returned.  I saw  the  first  an  avals 
on  March  17  (1973)  and  March  23  (1969).  In  contrast  to 
the  previous  species,  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk  is  a 
bird  of  the  wildei,  more  extensive  woodlands  and  is 
thus  more  localized  in  its  breeding  distribution.  I found  a 
nest  situated  high  in  a white  oak  tree  not  far  from  the 
Headejuarters  building  at  Powdermill  in  mid-April 
1972,  and  summeiing  birds  have  often  been  seen  flying 
over  the  Laurel  Summit  Glade.  Todd  (1910)  notes  that 
S.  N.  Rhoads  found  this  species  on  Laurel  Hill  above 
Laughlintown  in  June  and  July — probably  just  belcne  the 
turn  of  the  cetitury — when  it  may  have  been  much  more 
common.  I have  regtilarly  seen  Red-shoulders  at  Powder- 
mill  through  mid-November.  They  may  also'be  expected 
to  winter  irregulai ly,  as  they  did  during  the  1974-1975 
season,  but  no  specific  dates  are  available  from  earlier 
years. 

BROAD-WINGED  HAW’K  Buteo  platypterus 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
common  summer  resident.  Six  spring  arrival  dates  from 


Powdermill  range  from  April  16  (1969)  to  April  24 
(1970).  The  average  is  April  19.  This  is  uncjuestionably 
the  most  common  bird  of  prey  breeditig  in  the  Ligonier 
Valley.  Btoad-wings  nest  in  a variety  of  habitats  ranging 
from  small  w'oocllots  in  the  lower  elevations  to  the  ex- 
tensive lorested  areas  of  Chestnut  Ridge  and  Laurel 
Hill.  It  is  a particularly  common  bird  in  summer  in  Linn 
Run  State  Park,  where  I have  often  seen  a half-dozen 
jiairs  along  the  rc;)ad  to  the  summit.  The  autumn  migra- 
tion appears  to  be  well  under  way  by  early  August,  when 
small  grerups  (usually  fewer  than  ten  birds)  are  occasion- 
ally seen  diilting  south.  Nothing,  however,  has  been 
observed  locally  to  compare  to  the  massive  flights  of 
this  species  reported  along  some  of  the  lidges  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Althotigh  the  birds  are  largely  gone  by 
late  September,  pertinent  last-seen  dates  are  unavailable. 
Dining  the  spring  flights  Broad-wings  feed  heavily  about 
many  of  the  smaller  ponds  and  marshes  on  breeding 
American  Toads. 


ROEIGH-LEGGED  HAWK  Buteo  lagopus 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  enough  midwinter  field 
work  to  determine  how  often  the  Rough-legged  Hawk 
reaches  the  Ligonier  Valley.  It  is  probably  an  irregular, 
very  rare  tiansient  and  wintei  visitant.  Walter  A.  Saling, 
Jr.  has  reported  seeing  a bird  of  this  species  between 
Donegal  and  Stablstown  late  in  September  1968.  Joseph 
VanBuskirk  saw  a winteiing  Rough-leg  near  Stablstown 
on  January  2,  1971,  and  another  w'as  fcjund  three  miles 
south  of  Ligonier  on  January  21,  1975  (HMS). 

GOL.DEN  EAGLE  Aquila  chrysaetos 

Irregidar  (perhaps  only  occasional),  rare- to- very-rare 
transient  in  spring  and  fall.  I have  two  spring  records  of 
migrant  Golden  Eagles  from  the  region.  The  first  is  of  a 
bird  seen  flying  high  over  Powdermill  on  April  3,  1962. 
The  second  was  sighted  when  it  flew  very  low  over  Route 
130,  about  a mile  east  of  Stablstown,  on  March  18,  1969. 
W.  A.  Saling,  Jr.  provides  the  only  fall  observation: 
during  October  1967,  he  watched  two  Golden  Eagles  fly- 
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ing  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Linn  Rtin  division  of  h'orbes 
State  Forest  toward  Powdermill. 

BALD  EAGLE  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Now  ajtparently  oidy  a casual,  very  rare  tiansient; 
peitiaps  formerly  tnore  frequent.  Boidton  (1928:196) 
notes  . . On  March  11,  also,  an  adult  Bald  Eagle  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Cletnem  near  Ligonier,  cniisitig  northward.” 
My  only  recoid  (with  ACL)  is  of  an  immature  that  we  stiw 
flying  low  over  the  Efeadcjuarteis  area  at  Powdermill  on 
October  29,  1961.  A few'  of  the  older  residents  cjf  the 
\'alley  occasionally  have  metitioned  (in  conversaticjn) 
having  seen  Bald  Eagles  iti  the  Ligotiiei  area,  bttt 
sjjecilic  records  are  lacking. 

iVIARSEf  HAWK  Circus  cyaneus 

Inegnlai  transient,  rate  iti  spiing  and  imtommoti  in 
fall;  occasional  (?)  rare  winter  lesident.  This  species  is 
nsnally  seen  flying  low  over  cjpen  farm  country  in  the 
lower  sections  of  the  Valley.  Exact  sjjiing  at  rival  dates 
have  not  been  recoicletl,  hnt  b\  mid-March  a lew  hiiclsare 
occasionally  noted,  and  the  flight  contituies  thiongh  at 
least  the  first  half  of  April.  In  fall  a few  Maish  Hawks 
ate  fonnd  by  micl-.Se])tember,  hnt  the  peak  of  the  antnmn 
flight  occtirs  during  the  month  of  Octobei.  More  field 
work  is  needed  to  determine  how  often  Marsh  Hawks  re- 
main in  the  Idgonier  area.  At  least  one  biid  wintered 
jitst  south  of  Ligoniei  duritig  the  1971-72  season  (J. 
C.  Murphy  et  ciL).  No  nesting  records  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

OSPREY  Fandion  haliaetus 

Regular,  tmcommoti  transietit  in  spring  and  fall.  Os- 
]>reys  are  usually  seen  individually  or  in  pairs  over  the 
larger  lakes  and  ponds.  The  eat  best  spring  records  are 
from  Donegal  Lake  on  April  13  (1970)  and  April  15 
(1971),  and  (two)  from  Powdermill  on  April  19  (1970). 
The  spring  jx-ak  is  usually  reached  during  the  last  ten 
efays  of  April,  tfien  tiumbers  gradually  decline  duritig 
the  first  half  of  May.  The  latest  record  at  this  season  is 
from  Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  May  23  (1972).  The  ear- 
liest autumn  migratu  was  seen  at  Powdermill  on  Sep- 
tember 2 (1964),  btu  it  is  normally  the  last  week  of  that 
month  before  Ospreys  can  be  expected  with  much  fre- 
quency. Lhe  birds  are  regttlarly  observed  tfirough  the 
first  week  of  October.  In  1970,  an  Osprey  (almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  inclicithial)  lingered  at  Powdermill 
from  Octobei  6 through  the  29th.  My  maximum  count 
at  Powdermill  is  of  five  seen  circling  overhead  at  one 
time  on  October  7,  1967. 

PEREGRINE  EALGON  Falco  peregnnus 

Gasual,  very  rare  spring  tiatisient.  There  is  only  one 
acceptable  mcxlerti  record  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
from  the  regioti:  a bird  careltilly  observed  by  Mis.  H.  M. 
Schmidt  on  April  10,  1974,  about  three  miles  south  of 
Idgcrnier  as  it  hutued  over  an  open  area  near  her  home. 
Now  extinct  as  a breeding  bird  in  the  eastern  Lhiited 


States,  the  Peregrine  almost  certainly  occurred  iti  the 
Valley  with  greater  frec]uency  in  the  past. 

MERLIN  Falco  columbarius 

Very  rare  transient;  perhaps  only  sporadic  in  spring, 
and  irregular  in  autumn.  To  date,  all  the  local  Merlin 
records  have  beeti  from  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve.  The 
stngle  spring  sighting  is  of  a bird  at  Headcpiarters  on 
March  22  (1973).  Autumn  migrants  have  been  found  on 
Septembei  13  (1965),  Octobei  3 (1970),  and  October 
5 (1962). 

AMERICAN  KESTREL  Falco  sparverius 

Regular,  usually  uncommon  transietit  in  spring  and 
fall;  regular,  locally  fairly  common  summer  resident; 
regular,  rare-to-uncommon  w'inter  resident.  Beginning 
in  early  March,  the  small  resident  jiopulation  is  notice- 
ably supplemented  by  a spring  flight,  which  apiiarently 
continues  into  at  least  mid-April.  Breeding  birds  then 
are  widespread  in  the  more  open  sections  of  farmland 
throughout  the  Valley,  although  they  are  most  common 
at  low'  elevations.  The  autumn  flight  apparetitly  is  tinder 
way  from  September  through  much  of  November.  Dur- 
ing both  this  and  the  spring  flight,  a large  percentage  of 
the  birds  a|ipears  to  move  alotig  the  crest  of  I.aurel  Hill. 
Much  more  attention,  however,  must  be  given  this 
falcon  (atid  the  other  local  hawk  species)  before  a clear 
picture  of  local  movements  cati  be  obtained. 


RETTED  GROEISE  Bonasa  umbellus 

Fairly  common  permatient  resident.  The  Ruffed  Grotise 
is  a game  species  characteristic  at  all  elevations  in  the 
Ligonier  Valley,  wherever  suitable  wooded  habitat  is 
found.  A]>parently  there  are  no  seasc:)nal  movements,  but 
numbers  do  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  over 
long-term  cycles.  During  late  May  and  early  June, 
females  with  broods  of  young  are  frec]uently  encountered 
it!  area  forests. 

BOBVV'HITE  Colinus  virginiamis 

Introduced;  usually  a rather  rare  and  local  permanent 
resident.  Until  recently,  Bobwhite  populations  were 
commonly  maintained  by  government  stocking  efforts, 
f)ut  all  such  releases  ap])arently  are  now  private.  F'ew 
stocked  bitcls  from  the  southern  Ihtited  States  are  haicly 
enough  to  stirvive  the  severe  winters  of  this  region  and 
it  seems  imlikely  that  a purely  wild  population  could 
iTiaintain  itself  for  very  lotig.  The  birds  do  not  migrate. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  Phasianus  colchicus 

Ititroduced;  common,  permanent  resident.  Pheasants 
are  fotmcl  in  culticated  areas,  and  less  Irequetitly  in  low 
biushy  sections.  The  local  poj)ulation  of  this  Old  World 
species  is  maintained  for  hunting,  througfi  regular  re- 
stocking, by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioti  atid 
[trivate  giotips.  The  Ritig-neck  winters  [iooily  in  the 
Ligonier  area,  atul  it  is  utilikely  that  the  species  cottlcl 
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maintain  itself  lor  more  than  a few  seasons  were  it  not 
tor  constant  lestocking  and  providing  of  wintei  food. 

TURKEY  Meleagris  gallopavo 

Regular,  fairly  coitimon  to  common  permanent  resi- 
dent. A iavoiite  game  bird  of  local  hunters,  this  native 
species  ranges  thioughout  the  Ligonier  Valley  in  suitable 
wooded  habitat.  Now  maintained  h\  lestocking  from  time 
to  time,  the  oiiginal  wild  stock  apparently  peisistetl  on 
Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge  long  after  the  species  had 
disappeared  from  many  other  parts  of  the  state.  Follow- 
ing the  breeding  season,  I'urkeys  are  often  reported  in 
flocks  of  40  or  more  individuals.  The  birds  that  survive 
the  hunting  season  winter  very  well  within  the  Valley; 
they  are  non-migratory. 


KING  RAIL  Rttllus  elegans 

There  is  only  one  record.  According  to  Fiicke  (1930a), 
a King  Rail  was  shot  near  the  Rolling  Rock  Club  property 
near  Rector  on  November  6,  1929  by  Wedfgang  Zogleman. 
The  bird,  a male,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Fiicke  to  be  mounted. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL  Rallus  Umicola 

Irregular,  rare  spring  and  fall  transient;  occasional  in 
summer.  The  earliest  local  arrival  date  is  April  18  ( 1971 ). 
I have  a few  recoids,  from  that  date  through  the  first 
week  of  May,  from  small  marshy  areas  and  wet  hedgerows 
at  Powdermill.  In  1964  one  or  more  birds  spent  the  entire 
summer  in  the  Iron  Spring  Swamp  at  Powdermill, 
although  breeding  was  not  proved.  A Virginia  Rail  seen 
at  the  Reserve  on  August  15,  1969,  may  have  been  an 
early  fall  migrant.  The  only  other  autumn,  records  are 
of  one  bird  seen  at  Powdermill  on  October  9,  1970,  and 
another  found  dead  on  the  highway  south  of  Pleasant 
Grove  on  November  5,  1970. 

SORA  Porzana  Carolina 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
irregular,  very  rare  summer  resident.  This  is  the  species  of 


tail  most  frecptently  seen  in  the  Ligonier  Valley,  usually 
in  the  small  and  scatteied  marshy  areas.  It  is  also  occa- 
sionally lound  iti  wet  lieltls  or  in  hedgerows,  and  has 
even  been  noted  (C.  Niccrlls)  in  Laurel  Summit  Glade. 
First  spiing  migrant  dates  at  Powdermill  are  A]Jiil  10 
(1964)  and  April  17  (1971).  Small  numbers  have  been 
noted  thrcjugh  early  May,  and  an  a])i)aient  migrant  was 
still  at  Donegal  Lake  on  May  11  (1970).  The  oidy  defi- 
nite breeding  reccjrd  is  fream  Powdennill,  where  I saw  a 
family  grouir  in  Iron  Spiing  Swamjj  cjn  ,]une  16,  1965. 
The  lall  flight  is  ajjparently  under  way  by  mid-August. 
At  Powdermill,  Soras  have  been  seen  as  early  as  August 
14  (1971,  with  ACL),  and  August  21  (1964).  Betty 
Abernethy  found  a dead  Sora  on  the  road  one  mile  scjuth 
of  Rector  on  August  30  (1969).  The  height  of  the  autumn 
flight  usually  occurs  during  the  first  half  cjf  September, 
and  a few  birds  ap]3arently  linger  in  the  region  well 
into  October.  Fricke  (Jide  Todd,  1940)  reported  a strag- 
gler near  Rector  as  late  as  November  2 (1927). 

YELLOW  RAIL  Colurnicops  noveboracensis 

One  record.  Parkes  (1960)  reports  that  a Yellow  Rail 
was  found  dead  in  the  lattice  work  of  a steel  tower  on 
Laurel  Hill  just  south  of  Route  30  early  in  November, 
1959.  The  specimen,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  is  now  in  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 


BLACK  RAIL  Laterallus  jamaicensis 

Fhe  only  southwestern  Pennsylvania  recc^rd  of  the 
Black  Rail  is  based  on  an  individual  seen  and  heard  in 
Iron  Spring  Swam]3  at  Powdermill  between  May  23  and 
June  21,  1967  (with  HMS).  A 20-minute  recording  of  the 
bird’s  calls  has  been  deposited  with  the  LJbrary  of  Nat- 
ural Sounds  at  Coinell  Ehiiversity. 

COMMON  GALLINULE  Gallinula  chloropus 

Occasional,  very  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall. 
There  are  only  two  records  for  the  Common  Gallinule 
from  within  the  region.  I saw  an  individual  at  Davey’s 
Lake  on  May  11,  1971,  and  on  October  11,  1969,  one 
was  found  near  Donegal  Lake  by  David  B.  Freeland. 

AMERICAN  COOT  Fulica  americana 

Regular  transient,  fairly  common  in  spring;  often  very 
common  in  fall.  Spiing  arrival  dates  for  coots  have  varied 
greatly  from  year  tcj  year.  My  earliest  is  of  30  birds  at 
Trout  Run  Reservoir  on  March  2 (1974),  but  in  some 
springs  the  first  migrant  was  not  noted  before  early 
April.  At  this  season  they  are  often  found  iti  small  flocks 
of  up  to  25  birds.  Most  coots  move  through  the  area 
during  April,  but  a few  linger  into  early  May.  At  Dccnegal 
Lake,  last-seen  dates  include  May  8 (1972)  and  May  20 
(1971).  The  earliest  fall  record  is  from  Powdermill,  where 
a coot  was  seen  August  1 (1973,  DER),  but  normally 
they  do  not  return  for  another  two  months.  Typical 
arrival  dates  are  October  2 (1972)  and  October  3 (1970) 
at  Donegal,  and  October  7 (1971)  at  Trout  Run.  A 
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few  large  flocks  have  been  observed  at  Trout  Run  in 
autumn,  including  350  on  November  9,  1962,  building 
up  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Henry)  to  375  by  the  26tb. 
A tew  birds  remain  in  the  area  tlnough  at  least  mid- 
December,  when  the  Heiirys  saw  one  at  Trout  Run  iii 
1973. 

SEMI  PALM  ATED  PLOVER 

Charadrius  semi palmat us 

Irregular,  usually  rare  s])iiug  transient.  To  date,  the 
Semijxilmated  Plover  has  been  found  in  the  Ligonier 
Valley  only  during  a very  short  period  in  May.  The  earli- 
est arrival  date  is  May  8 (1972),  when  Icjur  were  observed 
(with  CS)  at  the  American  Legion  Pond  just  west  of 
Ligcjnier,  and  two  were  at  Davey's  Lake  east  of  Donegal. 
These  birds  also  represent  the  maximum  counts  for  the 
region.  Last-seen  dates  iticlude  May  16  (1972)  at  Idgonier 
(CS,  RS),  and  May  17  (1971)  at  Donegal  Lake. 

KIId.DEER  Charadrius  vociferus 

Regular  transient,  common  in  sirring;  common  to  very 
common  in  fall;  regular,  fairly  common  summer  resident; 
irregular,  usually  rare  winter  resident.  The  first  re- 
turniiig  Killdeers  usually  reach  this  region  late  in  k’ebru- 
ary  or  during  the  first  ball  of  March.  In  1973  the  first 
bird  was  seen  at  Powdeimill  on  February  27  (DER). 
Carl  and  Doiotby  Atierswald  foimci  five  at  Ligoiiiet 
on  March  1 (1961).  In  1969,  an  excejrtionalh  late  season, 
tioiie  were  seen  until  March  21,  when  one  was  at  Donegal 
Lake.  In  April  and  May,  breeding  birds  can  be  found 
in  oix'u  fields  virtually  tbrougbout  the  Valley.  By  July 
and  August  Killdeers  are  flocking:  45  were  noted  at 
Trout  Run  Resercoir  on  August  12,  1968.  Peak  autumn 
counts  include  150+  at  Trout  Rim  October  11,  1965 
(with  Ronald  F.  Leberman),  and  100+  in  the  same  area 
November  4,  1968.  The  birds  are  ejuite  common  through 
most  of  November,  but  usually  infrecitient  by  December. 
I'bere  are  a lew  winter  records  for  the  Valley.  As  long 
ago  as  the  winter  of  1931-32,  McClintock  (1933)  wrote 
of  seeing  a flock  tbrougbout  the  season  just  south  of 
Ligonier.  Six  were  found  on  January  1,  1971,  at  Done- 
gal Lake  (CS);  a few  w'ere  reported  off  and  on  later  that 
wituer  near  Ligonier  and  at  Powdeimill  (DER);  and  two 
were  reported  south  of  Ligonier  on  January  31,  1972 
(J.  C.  Murphy,  et  ah). 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER  Pluvialis  domimca 

This  is  a casual,  very  rare  bird  anywhere  in  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  only  local  record  is  of  four  I 
watched  feeding  on  mudflats  at  Donegal  Lake  on  Sep- 
tember 26  and  27,  1973.  The  water  level  of  the  lake  bad 
been  lowered  that  autumn  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  offering  an  excellent  feeding  area  for  many 
species  of  shorebirds. 

AMERICAN  WOODCOCK  Philohela  minor 

Regular,  faiily  common  spritig  and  fall  tiansient; 
locally  abundant  summer  resident.  The  woodcock  is 
among  the  earliest  of  migratory  birds  to  return  to  the 


Ligoniei  area  in  spring.  First-seen  dates  at  Powdermill 
include  March  1 (1973,  DER);  March  2 (1965,  DER); 
March  4 (1967,  ACL);  March  9 (1969);  and  March  10 
[in  1970  (JKO)  and  1971  (DER)].  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  species  is  at  |)eak  numbers,  and  displaying 
birds  can  be  seen  and  heard  over  brushy  fields  through- 
out the  Valley.  In  suitable  habitat  the  woodcock  is  faiily 
ahimdant  during  the  breeding  season.  Five  to  seven  pairs, 
lor  example,  usually  uest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol 
the  Headc]iiarters  building  at  Powdermill.  Considerable 
migratory  activity  is  api>arent  by  early  ,Se])tember. 
Maximum  numbers  are  usually  seen  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  during  the  first  hall  of  October,  but  A,  C. 
Lloyd  and  I flushed  15  from  a single  wet  field  (approxi- 
mately tw'o  acres)  north  ol  Crisp  Pcjntl  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber II  (1968).  A few  individuals  probably  linger  in  the 
region  through  the  end  of  November.  A bird  banded  at 
Powdermill  on  July  7,  1962,  was  shot  by  a hunter  at 
Greene,  New'  York,  can  October  12,  1964,  and  another 
banded  on  Oc  tcjber  16,  1971,  w'as  shot  near  Roaring 
Branch,  Tiogtt  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  19, 
1974. 

COMMON  SNIPE  Capella  gallinago 

Regular,  uncommon  spring  and  fall  transient.  Found 
in  w'et  areas  throughout  the  Valley,  snipe  are  usually 
seen  singly  oi  in  small  flocks  of  less  than  a half-dozen 
hirtls.  Sjiiing  migration  normally  gets  under  way  during 
the  second  half  of  March,  and  early  arrival  dates  at 
Powdermill  include  Marc  h 17  (1971)  and  March  21  (1963). 
By  early  May  the  birds  are  gone.  My  earliest  autumn 
record  is  of  one  stiipe  near  Crisp  Pond  at  Powdermill 
on  .September  2 (1969).  The  peak  of  the  fall  flight  is 
reached  during  late  September  and  early  October.  A 
few  remain  in  the  area  through  November  and  into  mid- 
December. 


UPLAND  SANDPIPER  Bartrarnia  longicauda 

Rare  and  extremely  local  spring  transient  and  summer 
resident;  population  size  variable.  The  first  arrivals  are 
usually  found  during  the  second  half  of  April.  First  dates 
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(about  three  miles  south  ol  Ligonier)  include  April  17 
(1964,  ACL),  April  23  (1965),  and  April  25  (1967,  HMS). 
McClintock  (1933)  seems  to  be  tlie  first  to  have  leported 
Upland  Sandpipers  (lormerly  called  U]rland  Plovers)  from 
this  area,  when  he  observed  several  birds  about  a mile 
south  of  Ligonier  dining  the  summer  of  1932.  In  recent 
years  observations  have  been  extremely  inegular  and 
usually  ol  single  birds,  but  eight  to  ten  years  ago  several 
pairs  could  Ireciuently  be  seen  in  the  large  open  fields 
along  Route  711  south  of  Idgonier.  No  fall  departure 
dates  are  available  locally.  The  birds  probably  leave  in 
late  August. 

SPO'LTED  SANDPIPER  Aclitis  macularia 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  s])iing  and  fall: 
regular,  rathei  conrmcjn  summer  resident  about  larger 
lakes  and  jronds;  uncommon  summei  lesidetit  at  smaller 
farm  ponds  and  sluggish  stic-ams.  The  first  spiiirg 
migrants  normally  anive  shortly  alter  mici-Apiil.  Some 
first  dates  at  PowdermiH's  Ciisp  Pond  are  Ajuil  15 
(1964);  April  17  (1970);  April  18  (1963);  and  April  19 
(1972).  In  several  late  spiings  the  birds  did  not  ajapear 
before  Apiil  23  (1962)  and  A]rril  26  (1967).  Peak  numbers 
usually  are  obseived  during  the  lust  hall  of  May,  when 
as  many  as  six  have  been  counted  at  Cris]j  Pond  (Alay  6, 
1971).  Fall  migrants  have  sup]>lemented  the  local  jrop- 
ulation  by  eaily  July,  and  the  southwaicl  flight  ccm- 
tinues  in  fairly  good  volume  through  early  Se]jtember. 
My  latest  record  is  ol  an  individual  at  Trout  Run  Resei- 
voir  on  September  14  (1972). 


Spotted  Saiidjiipei 


SOLITARY  SANDPIPER  Tringa  soUtaria 

Regular,  uncommon  spring  and  fall  transient.  Next  to 
the  Spotted,  this  is  the  sandpiper  most  likely  ter  be 
seen  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
flooded  fields  and  on  smaller  farm  ponds  as  well  as  on  the 
larger  lakes  of  the  lowlands.  I have  also  watt  hed  Soli- 
tary Sandpipers  feeding  in  Sp/tagmem-edged  ditches 


alcrng  the  bcrulei  of  l.auiel  Summit  Glade  at  about  2700 
feet.  I'he  spiing  migration  gets  unclei  way  altei  the  mid- 
dle ol  April,  with  early  arrivals  seen  at  Pow’dermill  on 
April  18  (1963),  April  19  (1961),  and  (two)  at  Dorregal 
Lake  oir  A]rril  28  (1969).  lire  jreak  cjf  the  sjrriirg  flight 
trormally  cxciirs  duriirg  the  first  week  erf  May,  atrcl  last- 
seen  dates  include  birds  at  Perwdet mill  crir  May  15  (1963) 
and  May  21  (1962).  Autumn  migrants  have  arrived  as 
early  as  July  15  (1971).  By  mid-August  the  birds  ate 
usitally  widely  distributed  in  the  area,  but  the  jreak  erf 
the  fall  flight  does  nert  occur  until  .September.  Latest 
dates  include  itreliv  icluals  at  Powdetinill  ern  Oc  tcrlrer  3 
(1970)  atrcl  at  Idgoirier  on  Octerber  18  (1971).  Scrlitary 
Sairclpi|rers  are  usually  observed  as  single  birds  or  itr 
jrairs,  atrcl  I have  trever  seetr  trrore  tharr  three  itrdividtials 
together  itr  a giverr  area. 

VVILE.ET  Catoptrophorus  seinipalwalus 

The  otrly  record  ol  the  Willet  Irorrr  atry where  itr  this 
getreral  regioir  is  of  twer  birds  I carefully  studied  at  elerse 
tatrge  at  Dorregal  Lake  otr  April  24,  1972. 

GREA'LER  YELl,OWLEGS  Tringa  melanoleuca 

Regiriar,  usually  utrcoirrnrotr  transietrt  itr  spritrg  atrd 
lall.  Most  Irequetrtly  observed  at  the  larger  lakes  atrd 
]rcrtrds.  The  spr  irrg  flight  usually  begitrs  toward  tire  trriddle 
of  April.  Lire  first  nrigrarrts  arrived  at  Dorregal  Lake  otr 
A]rril  II  (1971,  two),  and  April  15  (1969,  three).  My 
latest  spritrg  record  is  of  two  at  Crisp  Potrd,  Powclertrrill, 
otr  May  30  (1962).  Fall  migrants  have  trot  beetr  recorded 
locally  before  early  October.  First  autuirrrr  dates  itr- 
clude  sevett  birds  at  Dorregal  otr  October  7 (1972),  one 
at  Crisp  Pcrtrcl  otr  the  satrre  date  irr  1964,  atrd  otre  at 
Donegal  otr  October  11  (1969,  D.  B.  Freeland).  My 
highest  count  is  of  14  at  Dorregal  otr  October  28,  1968. 
.Stragglers  retrraitr  itr  the  area  through  at  least  trrid- 
Novetrrber  (Noverrrber  14,  1972,  Donegal  Lake). 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS  Tringa  flavipes 

Regular,  uncorrrnrotr  trarrsierrt  itr  spritrg;  irregular, 
and  usually  rare  in  fall.  Generally  less  frecpietrt  itr  this 
area  than  the  Greater  Yellowlegs,  although  nrore  likely 
to  be  foutrd  about  snraller  farm  potrds  atrd  (itr  spritrg) 
itr  flooded  fields.  Arrival  dates  inclttde  April  11  (1971) 
atrd  April  15  (1970)  at  Dorregal  Lake,  and  April  13  (1964) 
at  Powdernrill.  My  highest  count  is  of  six  birds  at  Done- 
gal Lake  otr  May  14,  1969.  The  latest  spring  record,  also 
from  Donegal,  is  May  15  (1968).  The  earliest  autumn 
date  is  of  one  seetr  at  Powdermill  F’arnr,  just  west  of 
Powdermill  Nature  Reserve,  otr  August  4 (1970,  RS). 
Ronald  F.  Leberman  atrd  I observed  a late  migratrt  at 
Crisp  Pond,  Powdernrill,  on  November  16  (1969). 

SANDERLING  Calidris  alba 

The  only  local  record  is  of  air  individual  I fcruncl  on 
mudflats  at  Doiregal  Lake  on  November  6 and  7,  1972. 
This  is  a rare  bird  airywhere  in  western  Penirsylvania 
away  from  Lake  Erie. 
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SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER  Calidris  pusilla 

Irregular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall. 
To  date  there  are  only  two  regional  spring  records  of  this 
small  and  inconspicuous  shorebiid.  Six  were  at  Donegal 
Lake  on  Alay  9,  1969,  and  I found  two  at  the  American 
Legion  Pond  west  of  Ligonier  on  May  11,  1972.  Autumn 
observations,  also  restricted  to  two  records,  are  of 
eight  birds  on  August  27,  1973,  at  Trout  Run  Reservoir, 
and  one  at  Powdermill  (with  Donald  Thompson)  Sc]rtem- 
ber  5,  1964.  Eurther  field  work  may  well  show  this  to  be 
a more  freciuent  migrant  in  the  area  than  available 
records  now  indicate. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER  Calidris  rnelanotos 

Regular,  often  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and 
fall.  Ehe  Pectoral  is  occasionally  found  on  small  tem- 
porary ponds  and  flooded  fields,  as  well  as  about  the 
larger  lakes.  Eirst  spring  dates  include  two  birds  at 
Donegal  Lake  on  April  1 (1971)  and  one  at  Davey’s 
I.ake  April  3 (1972).  My  highest  spring  count  is  18  at 
Donegal  Lake  on  April  5,  1971.  Late  spring  dates  in- 
clude a bird  at  Donegal  May  14  (1970)  and  one  at  Pow- 
dermill on  Alay  14  (1962).  This  is  among  the  fust  of  the 
northern  shorebirds  to  return  in  the  fall,  and  has  been 
noted  at  Donegal  as  eaily  as  July  11  (1968,  with  HMS), 
and  at  Powdermill  Jiilv  21  (1973).  An  especiallv  good 
fall  coutit  is  of  12  at  Donegal  on  September  19.  1973 
(Tom  Bancroft,  Erank  Bell).  The  latest-seen  record  is  of 
otie  at  the  same  lake  on  October  29  (1973). 

BAIRD'S  SANDPIPER  Calidris  bairdii 

On  September  20,  1971,  David  B.  Ereeland  dis- 

covered a single  bird  feeding  along  the  edge  of  Dotiegal 
l.ake.  This  re])resents  the  only  Valley  record  of  Baird's 
Sandpijrer,  a species  that  is  unusual  anywliere  iti  south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

LEAST  SANDPIPER  Calidris  minutilla 

Irregular,  occasicrnally  fairly  common  spring  transient; 
irregular,  and  apjrarently  rare  in  fall.  All  local  spring  ob- 
seivatiotis  to  date  have  been  licrm  the  month  of  May. 
Records  range  from  an  early  Alay  8 lor  Donegal  Lake  in 
1969  aticl  1972,  to  as  late  as  May  25  (1971,  Donegal). 
Ehe  Irest  spring  ccnitit  is  also  the  earliest;  nine  Least 
Sandj)i])ers  were  at  Dcjnegal  cm  May  8 (1969).  Todd 
(1940)  notes  that  George  AI.  Sutton  saw  one  bird  at  Roll- 
ing Rock  Club  near  Rector  on  July  27  (1922),  and  this 
remains  the  earliest  fall  record.  My  latest-date  sighting  is 
of  one  at  Donegal  Lake  October  11  (1973). 

Dl^NLIN  Calidris  alpina 

Irregular,  usually  uncommon  tratisient  in  late  fall.  To 
date  the  Dunlin  has  been  recorded  in  the  Ligonier  Valley 
only  during  the  month  of  October;  and  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a sitigle  bird  found  at  Pcrwdermill  on  Oc  tober 
20,  1974,  all  records  have  been  from  either  Donegal  Lake 
or  'Ll  out  Run  Reservoir.  The  eailiest  observations  are  of 
single  birds  at  Dotiegal  on  October  II  in  1969  and  in 


1973.  The  best  count  (also  from  Donegal)  is  of  41  birds 
on  October  30,  1972.  The  latter  is  also  the  latest  date 
of  record. 

Sl'IL'E  SANDPIPER  Micropalarna  hirnantopus 

Ehe  only  recoicl  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  this  general 
region  is  of  tliiee  I carefully  studied  at  Tiout  Run  Res- 
eiAoir  July  30,  1973.  This  is  a rare  species  atiywhere  in 
southwestern  Pentisyl vania. 

HERRING  GULL  Larus  argentatus 

Irregular,  uncommon  spring  transient;  no  lall  or  win- 
ter recoids.  Usually  seen  as  single  indiciduals  on  the 
larger  lakes,  and  more  rarely  in  small  flocks  on  newly 
plowed  fields.  By  far  the  greater  percentage  of  the  local 
records  are  from  Donegal  Lake,  where  Cliff  Stringer  has 
seen  the  first  migiant  as  early  as  March  4 (1970).  A peak 
is  nornrally  leachc'd  sometime  duiing  the  fiist  half  of 
April,  and  my  latest-seen  record  is  erf  one  at  Dcrtiegal  on 
Apiil  29  (1971).  As  yet  there  are  no  autumn  or  winter 
recoids  of  the  Ilerritig  Gull,  f itture  obsei vations,  how- 
ever, will  probably  itichcate  that  the  sjrecies  does  at 
least  occasionally  occur  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  during 
lall  and  w'inter. 

RING-BILLED  GULL  Larus  delawarensis 

Regular,  faiily  (ommoti  tcj  common  spring  transient; 
occasional,  usually  uncommem  transient  in  fall.  The 
Rmg-billed  is  the  gull  most  often  seen  in  the  Ligonier 
\'alley,  both  at  the  local  lakes  and  oti  freshly  plowed 
fields.  In  1971  the  first  migiant  was  reported  (CS)  from 
Donegal  Lake  oti  Eebritary  25.  Other  arrival  dates  there 
are  March  13  (1972)  and  March  17  (1969).  The  flight  then 
(ontinues  through  late  Alarch,  Ajrril,  and  itito  early 
May.  .Some  high  spiitig  counts  itidude  37  gulls  seen 
leeditig  in  a large  fteltl  soittheast  of  Rector  on  March 
21,  1968;  50  at  Donegal  Lake  on  April  15,  1970  (J.  A. 
\'oitng);  and  73  at  Donegal  oti  May  10,  1973.  The  latest 
sjrring  sighting  (Irom  Dotiegal)  is  May  20  (1971,  with 
CS).  In  autumn  the  flight  is  not  as  strtmg,  and  first 
arrivals  (Donegal)  have  not  been  reported  before  October 
26  (1971).  My  highest  cenmt  at  this  season  is  erf  seven 
at  Dcrtiegal  on  Nocember  13,  1970.  .Significant  last 
dates  are  not  available,  but  in  some  years  a few  birds 
must  linger  well  into  late  fall  or  early  winter.  Strays 
sbould  also  be  watched  lor  during  the  summer  months. 

BONAPARTE'S  CiflLL  Larus  Philadelphia 

Regular,  fairlv  common  transient  in  sjriing;  cjccasional, 
rare  lall  transient.  Alost  often  loutid  at  Donegal  Lake  and 
Ercritt  Run  Reserccrir;  rare  crti  large  pcrtids.  The  spring 
flight  is  noimally  of  short  duratiern.  Arrical  dates  include 
single  birds  at  Powdermill  on  April  2 (1971)  and  at 
Dcrtiegal  cm  Apiil  3 (1969)  and  April  4 (in  1972  and  1973). 
iVIaximum  arums  at  Donegal  are  of  60  birds  on  April 
12,  and  50  on  April  16  in  1971.  By  early  Alay  Bonaparte's 
Gitlls  are  scarce,  and  tny  latest-seen  reccrid  is  of  two 
at  Donegal  oti  Alay  6 (1971).  Eo  date  there  are  otily  foiti 
autumn  records  from  within  the  region:  I saw  a Bcrna- 
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pane’s  at  Dftnegal  Lake  on  October  7,  1974;  two  were 
there  on  October  31,  1973;  one  was  at  Trout  Run  on 
November  9,  1972;  and  one  (DER)  w'as  at  Powderniill 
on  December  16,  1973. 

COMMON  TERN  Sterna  hirundo 

Apparently  regular,  usually  rare  transient  in  spting; 
irregulai,  rare  transient  in  tall.  The  earliest  spiing 
records  ol  the  Common  Tein  are  from  Donegal  Lake  on 
April  15  (1970  and  1971)  and  April  24  (1972).  The  peak 
of  the  flight  normally  occurs  during  the  first  two  weeks 
ot  May,  but  the  largest  single  count  (125  birds  flying 
overhead)  is  from  Powderniill  on  May  18,  1968  (with 
ACL).  This  is  also  the  latest  spring  observation.  There 
are  very  lew  autumn  sightings:  one  at  Powdermill  in 
“early  July”  in  1964;  four  at  Donegal  on  September  22, 
1974  (George  and  Maxine  Roland);  and  late  individuals 
at  Powdermill  on  October  23,  1966,  and  October  27, 
1965. 

CASPIAN  TERN  Hydroprogne  caspia 

The  only  regional  record  of  the  Caspian  Tern  is  from 
Donegal  Lake,  where  one  was  seen  on  September  23, 
1974  (with  HMS). 

BLACK  TERN  Chltdonias  niger 

Irregular,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  spring  tran- 
sient; casual  summer  visitant;  no  fall  records.  After  the 
initial  flooding  of  Donegal  Lake,  several  Black  Terns 
frequented  the  area  from  mid-June  through  early 
August,  1968,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  these  birds 
attempted  to  nest.  Except  for  the  above  records,  all 
other  local  observations  are  from  the  month  of  May. 
The  earliest  arrival  record  at  Donegal  is  of  six  terns  on 
May  5 (1968).  The  migratory  peak  is  usually  about  the 
second  week  of  May.  Last-seen  dates  (at  Powdermill) 
are  May  16  (1967)  and  May  27  (1968). 


MOURNING  DOVE  Zenaida  macroura 

Regular,  common  to  very  common  transient  in  spring 
and  fall;  regular,  very  common  summer  resident;  reg- 
ular, fairly  common  to  very  common  winter  resident. 
This  is  a well-known  bird  of  farmlands  and  open  areas 
throughout  the  Valley.  Large  numbers  occasionally 
winter  in  cornfields  and  at  feeding  stations,  and  I have 
reports  of  counts  sometimes  in  excess  of  200  doves  at 
a feeding  station  southwest  of  Rector.  The  large  resi- 
dent population  often  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  when  the  first  migrants  appear,  but  by  early 
March,  spring  transients  are  clearly  in  evidence.  Fol- 
lowing the  breeding  season,  numbers  remain  high  and 
the  fall  migration  may  peak  sometime  in  September  or 
October.  Mourning  Doves  are  not  particularly  popular 
with  local  hunters,  which  probably  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  large  winter  populations.  The  species 
certainly  has  become  more  common  in  recent  years, 
but  I have  no  specific  figures  on  the  amount  of  this 
increase. 


PASSENGER  PIGEON  Ectopistes  migratorius 

Extinct.  Judging  from  the  available  documentation 
from  nearby  areas  (e.g.  Todd,  1940),  it  can  be  assumed 
that  Passenger  Pigeons  were  once  abundant  spring  and 
fall  transients  through  the  Ligonier  Valley,  and  the 
possibility  that  they  occasionally  may  have  bred  and 
wintered  locally  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  only  specific 
record  available,  however,  is  archaeological.  John  E. 
Guilday  of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  Elistory  advises 
me  that  skeletal  remains  of  two  individual  pigeons 
have  been  itnearthed  from  refuse  deposits  at  the  site 
of  Fort  Ligonier.  These  deposits  date  from  the  time  of 
the  Fort’s  occupancy  between  1758  and  1766.  As  the 
species  did  not  become  extinct  until  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  it  is  still  possible  that  a few  older 
residents  may  know  of  specific  Valley  records  of  the 
Passenger  Pigeon.  I would  be  interested  in  receiving 
any  definite  information. 


Olus  asio 


YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO  Coccyzus  americanus 

Regular,  usually  fairly  common  transient  in  spring 
and  fall:  regidar,  varying  from  fairly  common  to  com- 
mon in  summer.  The  first  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  usually 
appear  in  the  area  sometime  during  the  second  week  of 
May.  First  records  are  May  7 (1964),  May  9 (1969), 
and  May  12  (in  1968  and  1973).  The  spring  peak  nor- 
mally is  not  reached  before  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
and  a few  cuckoos  still  ajrpear  to  be  migratiirg  through 
the  region  early  in  June.  During  scjme  years  Yellow- 
bills  have  been  difficult  to  locate,  and  in  other  seasons 
they  have  been  seen  virtually  everywhere  in  the  Valley, 
at  all  elevations.  Their  populations  are  closely  tied  to 
tire  cycles  of  their  major  food  source,  tent  catei pillars. 
Fall  migrants  apparently  begin  to  arrive  by  late  August. 
Numbers  then  gradually  increase  until  the  flight  peaks 
sometime  after  mid-September.  October  birds  are 
scarce,  although  occasionally  there  are  a few  late  mi- 
grants after  the  third  week  of  the  month.  Late  dates 
include  October  21  (1961),  October  25  (1970),  and 
October  26  (1973). 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus 

Regular  transient,  usually  fairly  common  in  both 
spring  and  fall;  regular,  often  common  summer  resi- 
dent throughout  the  Valley.  Freciuently  prefers  brushy 
lowland  thickets;  often  nests  in  small  hawthorn  trees. 
An  eaily  Black-billed  Cuckoo  was  recorded  on  May  3 
(1972),  but  normally  the  birds  are  not  found  until  later. 
Fhe  first  individuals  were  noted  on  May  10  (in  1969 
and  1970),  May  11  (1963),  and  May  12  (in  1962  and 
1968).  As  with  Yellow-bills,  Black-bills  are  seldom 
common  before  the  last  week  of  May,  when  the  flight 
appears  to  peak.  Many  local  birds  are  still  nesting  in 
late  July  and  early  August.  Todd  (1940)  for  example, 
notes  that  in  1925,  E.  C.  Holt  found  a bird  at  Rector 
still  incubating  a set  of  eggs  as  late  as  July  30.  Migrants 
ajipear  in  some  numbers  by  late  August,  and  the  atitumn 
flight  usually  peaks  by  mid-September.  There  are 
scattered  records  of  Black-bills  during  the  first  week 
or  so  of  October  during  most  seasons.  Late  records 
include  October  14  (1963),  October  19  (1972),  and 
October  24  (1970,  with  D.  Willard). 

BARN  OWL  Tyto  alba 

Regular,  probably  uncommon  permanent  resident; 
possible  migrant.  Found  both  in  farming  country  and 
forested  areas.  At  Powdermill,  Barn  Owls  occasionally 
are  seen  or  heard  in  the  lowlands  dtiring  the  summer 
months,  and  in  1967  they  were  found  on  a forested 
slope  near  Motil  Spring  (JKO)  not  far  from  the  head- 
waters of  Powdermill  Run.  Walter  A.  Saling,  Jr.  con- 
siders the  species  rather  common  in  the  Valley,  anci 
reports  having  seen  Barn  Owls  on  several  occasions 
along  Route  381  at  Rolling  Rock  Farms.  Further  obser- 
vations will  be  needed  before  the  local  status  of  this 
species  can  be  accurately  determined.  A portion  of 
tbe  breeding  population  may  leave  the  Valley  during 
winter,  and  possibly  some  local  records  refer  to  migrant 
individuals  from  farther  north. 


SCREECH  OWL 

Regular,  common  permanent  resident.  This  small 
but  vocal  bird  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  seen  owl 
in  the  region.  Screech  Owls  are  found  in  a variety  of 
habitats  in  forest,  farming  sections,  and  even  resi- 
dential areas  throughout  the  Valley.  This  species  has 
no  apparent  migratory  movement  through  the  area. 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL  Bubo  virginianus 

Permanent  resident,  usually  found  in  the  more  mature 
woodlands  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley,  although  it 
is  seemingly  uncommon  and  not  often  seen  or  heard. 
For  many  years  this  species  was  on  the  state’s  bounty 
list  and  was  widely  persectited.  Now  with  legal  pro- 
tection and  a better  informed  public,  it  can  be  hoped 
that  regional  poptilations  will  increase.  Apparently  there 
are  no  migratory  movements  through  the  area. 

SNOWY  OWL  Nyctea  scandiaca 

Occasional,  usually  very  rare  winter  vagrant.  The 
only  detailed  records  of  the  Snowy  Owl  from  the  Valley 
that  I have  been  able  to  locate  are  of  an  individual 
shot  by  Willis  McDowell,  two  miles  northeast  of 
Ligonier  on  November  15,  1926,  and  of  a second  bird 
shot  at  Donegal  that  same  winter  (Christy,  1927). 
Conversations  with  a number  of  local  residents,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  species  has  been  seen  infre- 
cpiently  during  several  winters  in  recent  years.  Exact 
dates  and  details  are  not  available. 

BARRED  OWL  Strix  varia 

Regular,  fairly  common  (non-migratory)  permanent 
resident.  This  is  the  large  owl  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  region.  It  is  well  distributed  in  thickly  forested 
areas  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley.  One  or  two  pairs, 
for  example,  nest  each  spring  at  Powdermill  (I  watched 
a family  group  of  four  Barred  Owls  at  the  Reserve  on 
June  15,  1970),  and  it  is  often  seen  along  Linn  Run  in 
Forbes  State  Forest. 

LONG-EARED  OWL  Asio  otus 

Exact  status  uncertain;  probably  a very  rare  per- 
manent resident.  There  is  only  one  local  record  for  the 
Long-eared  Owl:  David  B.  Freeland  heard  a bird  calling 
on  Laurel  Summit  near  Laurel  Hill  Village  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  19,  1974.  This  owl  should  be  watched 
for,  especially  in  thick  conifer  plantings. 

SHORT-EARED  OWL  Asio  flammeus 

Apparently  this  owl  is  only  a casual  transient  or 
visitant  in  the  Ligonier  Valley;  there  are  no  recent 
reports.  The  only  definite  record  is  of  a crippled  bird 
found  by  W.  H.  Shrawder  at  Ligonier  on  October  4,  1924 
(Sutton,  1924). 

SAW-WHET  OWL  Aegolius  acadicus 

Occasional,  very  rare  spring  transient;  irregular, 
rare  fall  transient.  To  date  there  are  only  two  local 
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Black-billed  Cuckoo  (above),  Yelloui-billed  Cuckoo  (below). 
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spring  records  of  the  Saw-whet  Owl;  one  banded  at 
Powderniill  on  March  31,  1969,  and  another  on 

April  3,  1966.  Although  definite  records  are  lacking, 
this  certainly  is  a {rotential  breeding  species  within 
the  Valley — especially  along  the  crest  of  Laurel  Hill. 
In  1973,  David  E.  Willard  banded  a Saw-whet  in  the 
white  pine  border  of  Laurel  Summit  Glade  on  Sep- 
tember 19  (a  suspiciously  early  date  tor  a migrant), 
and  one  was  found  at  Powdermill  Headquarters  as 
early  as  September  26  (1964).  Seven  additional  autumn 
records  are  of  owls  banded  at  Powdermill  between 
0(  tober  28  (1962)  and  November  11  (1968).  There 
are  no  winter  observations  at  present,  but  tiuiire  field 
work  may  indicate  the  species  is  at  least  sporadic  at 
that  season. 


Savv-vvhei  Owl 


COMMON  NIGHTHAWK  Chordeiles  minor 

Regular,  nmomnion  spring  transient;  very  common 
(otcasionally  abnndant)  bill  transient;  local  uncommon 
Slimmer  resident.  Some  arrival  dates  in  the  spring  are 
May  14  (1962),  May  15  (1969),  and  May  17  (1964). 
I have  watched  nighthawks  in  June  and  July  as  they 
limited  lor  insects  over  the  business  district  in  Idgoniei. 
I hey  undoubtedly  nest  on  several  of  the  flat  gravel- 
covered  roofs  there.  The  fall  migration  begins  in  early 
August.  During  this  season  the  birds  are  often  recorded 
in  large  numbers,  with  occasional  flights  involving 
several  hunched  birds.  Some  maximum  counts  are; 
548  observed  flying  over  Powdermill  in  air])ioximately 
one  hour's  time  on  the  evening  of  August  27,  1961; 
100  on  August  27,  1965;  and  300  on  August  29,  1963. 
The  migration  is  usually  over  by  mid-September. 
Anthcjiiy  G.  Netting  noted  one  on  Scqrtember  18  (1960). 
I saw  two  on  the  unusually  late  date  of  October  2 (1961). 


WHIP-POOR-WILL  Caprimulgus  vociferus 

Rather  rare,  probably  regular  transient  and  summer 
resident.  Until  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Whip-poor-will 
was  recorded  as  a fairly  common  nesting  species  in  the 
region,  and  a common  migrant.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a drastic  decline  in  numbers  seen  and  heard,  not 
only  at  Powdermill,  but  (to  judge  from  the  comments 
of  a number  of  lite-long  local  residents)  throughout  the 
Valley.  The  first  spring  migrants  arrive  at  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May.  Typical  first  dates  include 
April  30  (1962),  May  1 (1969,  DER),  and  May  3 (1963). 
An  nnusnally  eaily  bird  was  heard  at  Powdermill  on 
April  16  (1974).  By  the  end  of  August  the  fall  flight 
appears  to  be  well  under  way,  and  Whip-poor-wills 
have  been  banded  as  late  as  September  25  (1964,  two 
birds).  An  incli\iclual  banded  as  an  adult  at  the  Reserve 
on  May  15,  1962,  was  rehandled  there  May  15,  1965, 
and  hence  was  at  least  lour  years  old.  This  bird  currently 
holds  the  age  record  for  the  species  (Kermard,  1975). 

CHIMNEY  SWIET  Chaetura  pelagica 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spring;  sometimes 
very  common  or  even  abundant  in  fall;  regular  and 
locally  very  common  breeding  sjrecies.  Arrival  dates 
include  April  21  (1964  and  1970,  Powdermill);  April 
23  (1973,  Ligonier);  and  April  28  (1969,  Stahlstown, 
with  HMS).  Flocks  of  20  to  50  birds  ate  occasionally 
seen  at  this  seascrn,  especially  in  Ligonier.  The  largest 
breeding  concentrations  are  also  found  within  Ligonier 
Borough,  where  the  maximum  number  of  potential 
breeding  sites  is  available.  A few  birds  also  nest  in 
chimneys  in  rural  areas.  The  fall  migration  ajrpears  to 
peak  during  the  first  half  of  September.  On  September 
11,  1973,  I saw  a flock  (estimated  to  be  at  least  500) 
of  roosting  swifts  entering  the  chimney  at  the  Penn- 
syhania  National  Guard  Armory  building  in  Lugonier 
within  a ten-minute  period.  The  latest  date  at  Powder- 
mill  is  October  1 (1970).  An  adult  swift  banded  on 
June  12,  1963,  was  retrapped  at  the  Reserve  on  June 
19,  1966 — minimum  age,  four  years. 

RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 

Archilochus  colubris 

Regular,  fairly  common  to  common  transient  in 
both  spring  and  fall;  regular,  very  common  summer 
resident  thronghont  the  Valley.  The  first  hummingbird 
of  the  season  usually  ajrpears  in  late  April  or  very  early 
May.  Some  arrival  dates  are  Ajjril  25  (1964),  Ajrril 
27  (1969,  Kregar,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stimmel),  Ajjril  28 
(1970),  Ajjnl  30  (1962,  DER),  and  May  2 (1972,  DER). 
However,  in  the  cold  wet  sjrring  of  1971,  the  first 
bird  was  not  found  until  May  10.  Maximum  sjrring 
banding  totals  include  six  on  May  21,  1966,  and  11  crn 
May  21,  1967.  The  autumn  flight  is  well  under  way  by 
the  last  week  of  July,  but  does  not  reach  a jreak  before 
late  August  or  early  September.  Alaximum  banding 
totals  in  1963  (an  esjrecially  good  season)  included 
25  bit  els  on  August  21;  23  on  August  30;  and  28  on 
Sejrtembei  6.  The  jrojrnlation  remains  high  through 
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mid-September,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the 
birds  become  scarce.  A late  banding  date  is  September 
30  (1971),  and  I saw  the  last  individual  in  the  field  on 
October  2 (1968).  An  adult  banded  at  Powdermill  on 
May  26,  1967,  was  last  handled  there  on  Jidy  16,  1970, 
at  the  minimum  age  of  four  years. 


BELTED  KINGEISHER  Megaceryle  alcyon 

Regidar,  faiily  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  suitable 
habitats;  irregular,  rare  winter  resident  when  there  is 
sufficient  open  water.  The  small  winteritig  population 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when  spring 
migrants  first  appear  in  the  Valley,  but  in  most  seasons 
Belted  Kingfishers  are  fairly  common  shortly  after 
mid-March.  Numbers  remain  ejuite  constant  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  The  species  normally 
becomes  scarce  again  sometime  during  late  Novembei 
or  eaily  December.  Except  during  the  breeding  season, 
the  birds  are  usually  seeti  only  as  indiv  iduals,  and  never 
in  flocks. 

COMMON  PTICKER  Colaptes  auratus 

Regular,  common  sjrring  transient;  common  to  very 
common  in  tall;  commern  summer  resident;  irregular, 
usually  rare  winter  resident.  The  spring  migration 
normally  begins  shortly  after  mid-March,  and  by  the 
last  week  of  the  month  flickers  are  common.  April, 
however,  is  the  month  of  heaviest  movement,  and 
peak  numbers  usually  pass  through  during  the  third 
or  fourth  week.  The  birds  nest  throughout  the  Valley, 
wherever  large  trees  (or,  occasiotially,  buildings)  can 
be  found  for  nesting  sites.  The  local  breeding  population 
makes  it  difficult  to  detect  exactly  when  the  first  fall 
migrants  appear,  but  certainly  considerable  movement 
is  under  way  by  late  August.  The  fall  peak  occurs  during 
the  last  half  of  September,  and  numbers  then  decline 
slowly  through  October  and  November.  Although 
migrants  are  widely  distributed  in  autumn,  it  does 
appear  that  many  of  the  birds  move  southward  along  or 
near  the  ridge  tops.  Loose  flocks  of  25  or  more  birds  are 
often  seen  at  these  higher  elevations.  By  early  De- 
cember flickers  are  scarce,  but  during  at  least  most 
seasons  a few  scattered  individuals  remain  to  winter. 


A bird  banded  at  Powdermill  on  September  13,  1964, 
was  found  on  November  18,  1966,  near  Dothan, 

Alabama. 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER  Dryocopus  pileatus 

Regular,  common  permanent  resident;  no  apparent 
seasonal  movements.  According  to  the  literature, 
populations  of  Pileated  Woodpeckers  are  now  higher 
than  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Rhoads  (1899: 
311),  in  a jraper  cm  some  of  the  rarer  birds  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  noted  that  the  species  was:  “Rare,  even 
in  the  wilder  mountain  regions,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  dense  virgin  timber.  I 
heard  only  one  near  Laughlintown,  Westmoreland  Co., 
during  a month’s  stay.”  The  birds  now  seem  to  have 
adapted  themselves  to  second-growth  woodlands,  and 
given  at  least  legal  jrrotection  from  indisciiminate 
gunners,  are  now  frequent  throughout  the  Valley.  There 
are,  for  example,  usually  at  least  three  or  four  pairs 
nesting  annually  within  the  1800-acre  Powdermill 
tract.  I also  often  find  them  in  and  around  the  village 
of  Rector,  in  Eorbes  State  Forest,  and  near  Trout  Run 
Reservoir. 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER  Centurus  caroUnus 

Inegulai,  rare  to  uncommon  jrermanem  lesident.  The 
Ligonier  \ktlley  is  near  the  northern  edge  ol  this  wood- 
pecker's range  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  mountains, 
and  the  Icrcal  pcrpulation  fluctuates  gieatly  from  yeai  to 
yeai.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a newcomer  to  the 
area.  Eocld  (1910)  notes  that  Edward  A.  Preble  found 
the  sjrecies  breeding  near  Idlewilcl.  Presumably  this 
lecord  was  established  on  a collecting  trip  Preble  made 
thiough  the  aiea  between  June  29  and  Jidy  3,  1893.  I 
did  not  find  the  species  at  Powdermill  between  1961 
and  1966,  but  a lew  were  noted  in  1967,  and  they  have 
been  seen  annually  ever  since,  althcmgh  numbers  may 
again  be  declining.  Red-bellies  bave  beeti  found  regu- 
laily  near  Rector  during  the  past  few  years  (Stewait  H. 
Steffey),  and  there  are  other  scattered  recerrds  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Valley.  An  individual  found  in  the 
Lauiel  Summit  Clade  on  July  28,  1970  (RS),  however, 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  out  of  its  element. 
Ehe  species  must  be  rare  on  the  local  ridge-tojts  at  any 
seasem. 

RED  HEADED  WOODPECKER 

MeUmerpes  erythrocephalus 

Regular,  usually  rate  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  ir- 
regulai,  very  rare  summer  resident  (perhaps  formerly 
mcjie  common):  occasional,  very  rare  winter  resident. 
The  first  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  normally  airpear,  in 
this  legioti  early  in  May.  Three  were  seen  by  A.  C. 
Twomey  at  Powdermill  on  May  2,  1970.  By  the  second 
week  erf  the  month  there  is  usually  a sizeable  scatter- 
ing of  recerrds  fiom  lowland  sections  of  the  Valley.  Au- 
tumn observations  are  irredcrminantly  frerm  .September, 
but  twer  cvere  seeti  at  Rector  on  October  19  (1973,  HMS). 
Wititer  reccrids  are  lew:  Otie  freejuented  a feeding  sta- 
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tion  at  Powdermiil  troni  December  24,  1966,  through 
January,  1967;  and  a bird  observed  about  two  miles 
north  ol  Ligonier  on  April  3,  1972,  was  more  likely  a 
wintering  bird  than  an  early  migrant. 


YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER 

Sphyrapicus  i>ariiis 

Regidar,  usually  tairly  common  transient  in  spiing 
and  fall:  irregidar,  tare  winter  resident.  The  end  of 
March  is  the  normal  arrival  time  for  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
suckers.  Early  dates  include  March  29  (in  1964  and 
1968)  and  March  30  (1963).  A spring  peak  is  reached 
abcjut  the  first  week  of  April,  alter  which  numbers  grad- 
ually decline,  and  the  llight  is  completed  by  late  Airril 
or  early  May.  The  latest  banding  date  at  Powdermiil  is 
May  3 (1972).  Autumn  migrants  first  appear  during  the 
second  halt  of  September.  Arrivals  have  been  noted  on 
September  19,  1973;  .Septemhei  21,  1968;  and  Se]rtem- 
her  23  in  1971  and  1972.  During  both  the  spring  and 
fall  movemenis,  sapsiic  kers  are  usually  seen  singly,  and 
a good  day’s  count  seldc;)m  exceeds  a dozen  birds.  Dur- 
ing most  winters,  at  least  one  bird  has  been  reported  lo- 
cally, usually  associated  with  a feeding  station.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Stimmel  has  seen  the  species  near  Jones  Mills 
in  winter;  sitigle  sapsuckers  have  wintered  at  Powder- 
mill  in  about  half  ol  the  years  since  I960:  atid  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townsend  Tieese  observed  tw'o,  west  of  Stalils- 
town,  [ream  Jatiuary  through  Fehruaiy  14  (1971). 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER  Dendrocopos  villosus 

Regular,  getierally  common  laermanent  resident.  Al- 
though widely  distributed  iti  wood  lots  throughout  the 
Valley,  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  is  especially  frequent  in 
extensive,  mcare  mature  forests  along  the  slopes  of 
Chestnut  Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill.  In  winter  it  often  comes 
to  feeding  stations,  alcang  with  the  smaller  Downy  Wood- 
peckei.  Apparently  there  is  no  seasonal  movement  with- 


in the  local  population  except  for  some  local  wander- 
ing. An  adult  banded  at  Powdermiil  on  June  6,  1962, 
was  retrapped  on  February  24,  1968,  at  the  minimum 
age  caf  six  and  one-half  years. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER  Dendrocopos  pubescens 

Regular,  very  common  permanent  resident.  At  all 
seasons  this  is  the  commonest  woodpecker  in  woodlands 
and  hedgerows  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  visitors  to  the  suet  pro- 
vided at  feeding  stations  in  the  winter.  No  seasonal 
movements  have  been  detected  within  the  local  popu- 
lation, although  Downy  Woodpeckers  often  associate 
closely  with  roaming  flocks  of  other  species — both  mi- 
grants and  witneritig  birds.  The  oldest  Downy  Wood- 
pecker thus  far  recorded  at  Powdermiil  is  a bird  origi- 
nally banded  as  an  adult  on  June  16,  1963,  and  last 
rehandled  on  March  22,  1970 — at  a minimum  age  of 
almost  eight  years. 


EASTERN  KINGBIRD  Tyrannus  tyrannus 

Regular,  fairly  ccjinmon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
fairly  common  summer  resident  in  open  areas  through- 
out the  Valley,  although  apparently  decreasing  as  a 
hreeditig  species  it)  recent  years.  Two  spritig  arrival 
records  of  April  24  (1965)  and  April  27  (1966)  are  ex- 
tremely early.  May  arrival  is  usual.  In  1963,  kingbirds 
returned  to  Powdermiil  on  May  4;  the  first  near  Donegal 
on  May  4 (1969,  CS);  at  Ligonier  on  May  4 (1970); 
and  at  Powdermiil  on  May  5,  1968.  During  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  Alay,  Hocks  of  tip  to  eight  or  nine 
birds  are  often  observed.  The  fall  tnovement  of  king- 
birds is  tioticeahle  by  early  August,  and  during  the 
secotid  half  of  the  month  the  autumn  migration  is  at  a 
peak.  At  this  season,  however,  flocks  of  more  than  three 
or  lour  indi\  idtials  are  rare.  The  last  birds  are  usually 
seen  sometime  during  the  first  week  of  September. 
Late  banding  dates  are  Sejrtember  5,  1965;  September 
7,  1962,  and  1964;  and  an  exceptionally  late  straggler 
was  captured  on  September  30,  1970. 


WES  TERN  KINGBIRD  Tyrannus  verticalis 

One  seen  in  the  Head(]tiarters  area  at  Powdermiil 
Nature  Reserve  on  September  17,  1961  (with  Anthony 
G.  Netting  atid  Jane  Netting  Hufl),  is  ap]>arently  the 
only  record  ol  this  western  species,  a stray  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania. 


SGISSOR-TAILED  FLYGATGHER 

Musewora  forficata 

The  only  local  observation  of  this  southwestern  spe- 
cies (and  the  fourth  Pennsylvania  record)  is  of  one  seen 
along  Stonylonesome  Road  just  east  of  Stahlstown,  by 
Glifl  and  Randy  Stiinger  on  June  18,  1970. 
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GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER 

Myiarchus  crimtus 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spiing,  uncommon  in 
tall;  taiily  common  summer  resident  throughout  the 
area.  I'he  first  spiing  migrants  appear  dining  the  last 
tew  tlays  ot  April  or  more  coimiKmly  in  early  May.  Aly 
earliest-seen  recoid  is  ol  one  at  Powdermill  on  Apiil 
26  (1970).  In  1969  one  was  seen  three  miles  south  of 
Lagonier  on  April  28  (HiVIS),  and  one  was  noted  near 
Laurel  Summit  Cilade  on  April  30  (1963).  In  1962  and 
1965  the  first  Cheat  Crested  Flycakher  wtis  not  ob- 
served until  May  6.  My  latest  arrival  date  is  May  11 
(1971).  Although  this  fiycatchei  is  not  normally  seen  in 
flocks,  a bird  watcher  traveling  about  the  Valley  could 
probably  find  two  or  three  cio/.en  birds  in  a day's  obser- 
vations during  the  second  and  third  weeks  ol  May.  In 
summer  it  is  resident  in  wooded  areas,  nesting  in  tree 
holes  (an  unusual  habit  for  a flycatcher).  Most  autumn 
migrants  pass  through  the  region  in  August,  although  a 
tew  remain  into  September.  Tyjiical  last  handing  dates 
include  Sefrtemlier  8 (1972),  September  9 (1971),  and 
September  13  (1969),  but  lingering  individuals  have 
been  banded  as  late  as  Sejrtember  23  (1967)  and 
September  27  (1975). 


EASTERN  PHOEBE  Sayornis  phoebe 

Regular,  common  tiansient  in  spring  and  fall;  very 
common  summer  resident  where  suitable  nesting  sites 
are  available.  Phoebes  are  the  hardiest  ol  our  fly- 
catchers, being  absent  from  the  Ligonier  Valley  for  only 
abotit  four  months  ot  the  year.  They  normally  return  to 
this  region  in  mid-March.  Arrival  dates  include  March 
14  (1967),  March  16  (in  1966,  1968,  and  1973),  and 
March  18  (1969).  In  1965,  when  w'eather  conditions 
were  severe,  the  first  arrival  was  not  recorded  until 
March  26,  and  again,  in  1970,  the  first  bird  was  not 
seen  until  March  28.  Usually  observed  as  individuals 
or  in  pairs,  the  maximtim  number  of  phoebes  banded 
in  a single  day  in  spring  is  five,  on  Marc h 29,  1969.  Peak 
numbers  ot  migrants  usually  occur  during  the  first  week 
ot  April.  Nesting  begins  in  late  April  or  early  May,  often 
under  building  eaves  or  bridges.  By  June  and  July  many 
young  are  moving  about  the  area.  True  fall  migration  ap- 
parently does  not  begin  before  August.  Peak  numbers 
pass  through  the  Valley  during  the  second  half  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  first  halt  of  October,  when  40  or  50  birds 
might  be  found  in  a day’s  field  work.  The  maximum 
daily  tall  banding  total  at  Powdermill  is  ten,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1971.  By  mid-October  numbers  have  diminished, 
with  a tew  individtials  remaining  into  November.  Some 
last-seen  dates  are  November  3 (1970),  November  1 1 
(1972),  and  November  24  (1968,  ACL).  An  immature 
banded  at  the  Reserve  on  July  18,  1973,  was  caught 
by  a cat  on  December  24,  1974,  at  Stinking  Creek,  near 
Mills,  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  An  adult  banded  at  Pow- 
dermill on  September  26,  1968,  was  captured  and  re- 
leased near  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  29,  1970, 
when  it  would  have  been  at  least  three  years  old. 
Another  adult  banded  on  April  12,  1968,  was  recaptured 


at  the  Reset  VC  on  April  13,  1971,  at  the  minimum  age  of 
four  years. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER 

Ernpidonax  flaviventris 

Inc  onspic  tiotis,  hut  regtilar,  fairly  common  tran- 
sient in  spring  and  fall  throughout  the  Ligonier  Valley. 
The  earliest  spring  arrival  date  for  the  Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcbei  is  May  10  (1964).  Other  first  dates  are  May 
13  (1967),  May  15  (1968),  and  May  16  (in  1963,  1970, 
and  1971).  A seasonal  ]ieak  is  normally  reached  some- 
time during  the  last  third  of  the  month,  when  maximum 
banding  totals  at  Powdermill  have  included  1 1 on  May 
22,  1966,  and  12  on  May  28,  1967.  Migrants  are  usually 
scarce  by  the  first  of  June.  Late  dates  are  June  2 (1966), 
June  3 (1969),  June  7 (in  1962  and  1970),  anti  June  12 
(1971,  banded).  Occasionally  tbe  first  autumn  migrants 
have  appeared  during  the  last  half  cjf  July.  One  was  cap- 
tured at  Pow'dermill  on  Jtily  22,  1962,  and  I banded 
another  on  July  24,  1963.  Other  early  migrants  have 
been  recorded  on  August  7 (in  1968  and  1970),  August 
9 (1969),  and  Augtist  11  (in  1964,  1966,  and  1971).  It 
is  often  mid-August,  however,  before  tfie  species  is 
found  with  any  degree  of  frecjuency.  Numbers  are  nor- 
mally high  from  the  last  few  days  of  August  through 
the  entire  month  of  Se]rtembet , then  the  mcrvement  de- 
clines shaiply  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Last- 
seen  dates  inchide  October  9 (1971),  Oc  tober  10  (1970), 
and  October  12  (1967).  Stragglers  were  banded  on 
October  28  (in  1972  and  1974)  and  October  30  (1966). 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER  Ernpidonax  virescens 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  common  summer  resident.  The  Acadian,  the 
most  common  breeding  Ernpidonax  species  in  the  Val- 
ley, is  found  in  mature  woodlands  throughout  the  lower 
elevations.  It  is  a characteristic  bleeding  bird  along 
Linn  Run  near  Rector,  and  Todd  (1940)  notes  “.  . . 
Nowhere  have  I seen  it  more  numerous  than  along  the 
gap  of  Chestnut  Ridge  through  which  Loyalhanna  Creek 
flows.”  The  earliest  recorded  arrival  date  is  May  10 
(in  1970  and  1973).  Other  first  dates  are  May  13  (1966) 
and  May  15  (1968).  Autumn  migrants  are  fairly  common 
by  the  second  half  of  August,  the  ntimbers  gradtially 
diminishing  through  the  month  of  September.  The 
latest-seen  records  are  of  birds  banded  at  Powdermill 
on  October  2 (1971),  October  5 (1974),  and  October  7 
(1973). 

WILLOW  FLYCATCHER  AND 
ALDER  FLYCATCHER 

Ernpidonax  traillii  and  Ernpidonax  alnorum 

Until  recently  Ernpidonax  traillii  and  E.  alnorum 
were  considered  two  different  “song  forms”  of  a single 
species,  the  ‘‘Traill’s  Flycatcher.”  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  separate  the  two 
species  by  plumage  (nor  do  the  birds  sing  in  a bander’s 
hand),  most  of  the  local  records  of  the  two  species  have 
been,  and  must  still  be,  treated  simply  as  ‘‘Traill’s 
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Flycatchers.”  Much  more  field  work  will  be  required  to 
determine  the  precise  status  of  the  two  species  in  the 
Ligonier  Valley. 

The  Willow  Flycatcher  (which  sings  the  "fitz-bew” 
song)  breeds  along  many  of  the  shridr-bordered  streams 
and  wet  hedgerows  in  lower  sections.  It  has  nested  ir- 
regularly at  Powdermill,  and  I have  also  noted  it  in  sum- 
mer along  Loyalhanna  Creek  near  Rector,  along  Four- 
mile  Run  near  Stahlstown,  and  along  Coalpit  Run  near 
Ligonier.  This  flycatcher  may  well  be  something  of  a 
newcomer  to  the  Valley  as  a breeding  species.  It  has 
made  a marked  range  extension  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  in  the  last  30  years  or  so,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  older  lists  of  local  nesting  species. 

1 have  not  yet  recorded  the  Alder  Flycatcher  (“fee-be- 
o”  song)  in  summer.  If  it  breeds  anywhere  within  the 
region  it  is  probably  restricted  to  the  summit  of  Laurel 
Hill.  I cannot  determine  at  this  time  which  of  the  two 
species  is  the  more  frequent  as  a transient,  or  whether 
there  are  major  differences  in  their  migration  patterns. 
Judging  from  singing  birds,  both  forms  seem  to  be  reg- 
ular and  apparently  fairly  common  in  spring.  “Traill’s 
Flycatchers”  have  been  banded  at  Powdermill  as  early 
as  May  8 (1963)  and  May  9 (1962).  Normally,  however, 
it  is  mid-month  before  the  birds  are  at  all  frequent. 
Maximum  spring  banding  totals  are  11  on  May  18, 
1963,  and  14  on  May  27,  1973.  Transients  are  appar- 
ently gone  after  the  first  few  days  of  June.  The  summer- 
ing population  of  Willow  Flycatchers  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  when  the  first  migrants  of  either 
species  arrive  in  the  fall,  but  a sizeable  flight  is  obvious 
by  early  August.  Maximum  autumn  banding  totals  are 
of  six  birds  on  August  24,  1967,  and  seven  on  August 
27,  1972.  The  flycatchers  are  uncommon  but  well  dis- 
tributed through  September,  and  only  stragglers  have 
been  noted  by  early  October.  Late  dates  are  October 

2 (1965),  October  3 (1963),  and  October  11  (1968).  A 
Traill’s  Flycatcher  (probably  Alder?)  banded  as  an  im- 
mature at  Powdermill  on  August  26,  1966,  was  trapped 
and  released  at  Whitefish  Point,  Michigan,  on  June  5, 
1969.  Another  bird  (species?)  which  had  been  captured 
at  the  Reserve  on  September  12,  1971  as  an  immature, 
was  caught  and  released  in  Belize  City,  Belize  (formerly 
British  Honduras),  on  October  8 — less  than  a month 
later  and  the  first  record  of  a “Traill’s”  for  that  country! 

LEAST  FLYCATCHER  Empidouax  mlnwius 

Regular,  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  regular, 
local,  uncommon  to  faiily  common  summer  resident. 
As  a migiant,  this  is  by  tar  the  most  frequently  observed 
Ernpidonax  flycatthei  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  The  first 
spring  birds  have  returned  as  early  as  April  22 
(1964)  and  April  23  (1965).  Other  more  typical  first 
dates  include  Ainil  28  (1970);  A])iil  29  in  1966  and 
1969;  Ajtrd  30  (1968);  and  May  1 in  1962  and  1973. 
Ehe  peak  of  the  spring  flight  occuis  about  mid-May, 
when  maximum  banding  totals  have  been  11  on  May  14, 
1966,  and  May  18,  1963;  13  on  May  12,  1967;  and  15 
on  May  13,  1962.  Numbers  begin  to  decline  by  late 
May.  Latest  dates  tor  (apparent)  migrants  are  May  28 


m 1965  and  1972;  May  30  in  1966,  1970,  and  1971; 
June  1 in  1968  and  1973;  and  June  3 in  1967.  Least 
Elycatcbers  banded  at  Powdermill  after  the  first  week 
of  June  are  almost  certainly  local  breeding  birds,  al- 
though the  species  is  somewhat  irregular  there  in 
summer.  Breeding  Least  Elycatcbers  have  also  been 
seen  in  Linn  Run  State  Park,  and  at  Rector,  where 
W.  O.  Robinson  noted  a few  birds  on  June  7,  1972. 
Undoubtedly  they  nest  elsewhere  in  the  lower  valley  as 
well,  although  specific  records  are  lacking.  I have  not 
yet  lound  the  species  on  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill  or  on  the 
crest  of  Chestnut  Ridge  in  summer.  Considerable  move- 
ment is  evident  by  mid-July,  and  Least  Elycatcbers  are 
again  common  transients  during  all  of  August.  Peak 
numbers  are  normally  banded  during  the  last  few  days 
of  that  month  or  in  early  September.  Maximum  fall 
banding  totals  include  12  on  August  30  and  September 
5 in  1968;  13  on  August  25,  1973,  and  13  on  September 
4 in  1971;  14  on  September  1,  1972;  and  20  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1973.  The  flight  continues  to  be  strong  through 
the  first  three  weeks  of  September,  but  numbers  decline 
sharply  thereafter.  Only  a few  Least  Flycatchers  re- 
main in  the  area  to  the  end  of  the  month  and  into  Oc- 
tober. Late  banding  dates  at  Powdermill  are  October  10 
(1970);  October  14  in  1962  and  1966;  October  15 
(1972);  and  an  extremely  late  straggler  on  October  26 
(1967). 

EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE  Contopus  virens 

Regular,  fairly  conrmon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular  locally  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  decid- 
uous woodlands  throughout  the  area.  Early  arrival  dates 
for  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  include  May  10  (1969); 
May  12  in  1964,  1971,  and  1973;  and  May  13  (1967). 
In  some  seasons,  however,  they  are  late  in  returning: 
not  until  May  21  in  1972.  The  spring  peak  usually  does 
not  occur  before  tbe  last  week  of  May,  and  apparent  mi- 
grants are  found  into  early  June.  There  is  some  (local?) 
movement  by  late  July,  and  the  autumn  migration  is 
well  under  way  by  the  first  week  of  August.  It  is  usually 
sometime  during  very  late  August  or  the  first  half  of 
September  before  the  flight  reaches  a peak.  Maximum 
banding  totals  at  Powdermill  are  nine  birds  each  day  on 
September  3,  1969,  and  September  12,  1972,  and  ten 
on  September  9,  1967.  Numbers  of  migrants  remain 
high  through  the  end  of  September,  and  then  rapidly 
decline.  Late  dates  for  this  species  are  October  8 (1967) 
and  October  13  and  17  in  1965.  An  adult  pewee  banded 
at  Powdermill  on  July  11,  1964,  and  rehandled  on  May 
23,  1970,  holds  the  species  age  record  of  seven  years 
(minimum). 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER  Nuttallornis  borealis 

Transient,  irregidar  and  usually  rare  in  spring;  regu- 
lar but  uncommon  in  fall.  Although  migrant  Olive- 
sided Elycatcbers  have  been  found  in  a variety  of  habi- 
tats tbroLighout  most  of  the  Ligonier  Valley,  the  majority 
of  my  records  are  from  the  brushy  hedgerows  around 
Crisp  Pond  at  Powdermill  and  from  the  white  pine 
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border  of  Laurel  Summit  Glade.  They  are  usually  seen 
as  individuals  or  (rarely)  in  groups  of  two  or  three  in 
both  spring  and  fall,  and  I have  never  found  more  than 
four  or  five  of  the  flycatchers  during  a day’s  field 
work.  My  earliest  record  in  the  spring  is  May  9 (1969). 
The  birds,  however,  usually  do  not  appear  until  later  in 
the  season.  Additional  first  dates  include  May  15  (1972) 
and  May  21  (1967).  The  s])iing  (light  is  usually  of  short 
duration,  and  some  late  dates  are  May  27  (1972),  May 
28  (1967),  and  May  29  (1966).  The  fall  flight  is  more 
prolonged.  The  fust  migrant  was  found  on  August  11, 
1974,  with  other  fall  arrival  dates  of  August  17,  1973; 
August  19,  1972;  August  21,  1964;  August  23,  1963; 
and  August  24  in  1965,  1966,  and  1968.  The  flight 
continues  strongly  through  the  first  three  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. Last  dates  include  September  25  (1965),  Sep- 
tember 29  (1962),  and  October  1 (1966). 

HORNED  LARK  Eremophila  alpestris 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  usually  uncommon  summer  resident;  regular 
(?),  fairly  common  winter  resident.  By  mid-February 
the  small  wintering  population  has  usually  been  su[>ple- 
mented  by  migrant  birds.  This  is  a very  early  nesting 
species,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  among 
breeding  individuals  and  migrants  by  early  March.  A 
nesting  pair  or  two  may  inhabit  almost  any  large  open 
field  in  the  region.  I have  located  Horned  Larks  most 
frequently  in  and  around  the  large  gravel  parking  lot 
at  Donegal  Lake,  and  in  the  short-grass  fields  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  grassland  research  farm 
south  of  Rector.  Timing  of  the  first  autumn  migrants 
into  the  area  is  in  need  of  further  study.  The  flight  cer- 
tainly continues  well  into  November. 

TREE  SWALLOW  Iridoprocne  bicolor 

Regular  transient,  very  common  in  spring,  uncommon 
in  fall;  sporadic  (?),  apparently  very  rare  summer  resi- 
dent. The  first  Tree  Swallows  often  appear  before  the  ice 
is  completely  off  regional  lakes  and  ponds.  Arrival  dates 
include  March  23  (1968);  March  26  (1969);  March  30  in 
1970  and  1973;  and  April  1 (1971).  Not  until  the  second 
half  of  April,  however,  do  peak  numbers  pass  through 
the  area.  Some  maximum  counts  (all  from  Donegal 
Lake)  in  1971  are  350  on  April  15,  300  on  April  22,  400 
on  April  26,  and  about  250  on  April  30,  1969.  Most  of 
the  migrants  have  moved  on  after  the  third  week  of  May, 
and  by  month’s  end  they  are  rare.  Future  field  work  may 
very  well  show  the  species  to  be  a more  frequent  breeder 
than  the  single  available  record  woidd  indicate:  on  June 
17,  1968  J.  K.  Orndorff  and  I saw  a bird  entering  a 
nest  in  a hole  in  a utility  pole  on  the  edge  of  Donegal 
Lake.  The  autumn  flight  is  inconspicuous,  and  I have 
never  found  large  concentrations  of  migrating  Tree 
Swallows  anywhere  in  the  Valley  at  that  season.  Most 
of  the  birds  that  pass  through  the  area  do  so  during 
August  and  September  (five  were  at  Donegal  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1973).  The  latest  date  at  Powdermill  is  Octo- 
ber 21  (1975);  one  was  at  Donegal  Lake  on  October  31 


(1973);  and  another  lingered  there  until  November  5 
(1970). 

BANK  SWALLOW  Riparia  riparia 

Regular,  common  to  very  common  transient  in  spring; 
perhaijs  only  sporadic  in  fall.  I'he  earliest  recorded  mi- 
grant was  found  at  Powdermill  on  April  9 (1965),  but 
normally  it  is  mid-April  or  later  before  the  Bank  Swallow 
arrives  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Additional  first  dates 
are  April  15  (1971,  Donegal  Lake);  Aptil  17  (1963, 
Powdermill);  and  April  20  (1972,  Donegal).  Flocks  us- 
ually do  not  exceed  a dozen  birds,  but  in  1969,  high 
counts  at  Donegal  included  25  on  April  24,  and  150  on 
the  30th.  Eleven  were  banded  at  Powdermill  on  May 
15,  1963.  Migiants  are  regularly  seen  through  the  first 
thiee  weeks  of  May,  but  numbers  drop  rajtidly  there- 
after. The  latest  spring  record  is  of  three  at  Powdermill 
on  May  25,  1973.  The  only  autumn  observation  of  Bank 
Swallows  concerns  a flock  of  100+  that  flew  to  an  ap- 
parent roost  near  the  edge  of  Crisp  Pond  at  Powdermill 
on  Augitst  16,  1973.  More  attention  should  be  given  late 
summer  and  fall  flights  of  all  species  of  swallows  lo- 
cally. Banding  recoveries  might  prove  that  many  of  the 
birds  migrating  through  this  region  in  the  spring  return 
south  via  the  Atlantic  coast  in  fall. 

ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW 

Stelgidopteryx  rufuollis 

Regular,  fairly  common  (rarely  very  common)  tran- 
sient in  spring;  apparently  an  irregular  and  rare  fall 
transient;  regular,  usually  rare  summer  resident,  dlie 
earliest  Rough-wing  record  in  spring  is  of  a bird  seen 
at  Powdermill  on  April  12  (1965).  Other  arrival  dates 
include  April  17  in  1963  (Powdermill)  and  1970  (Don- 
egal Lake);  and  April  22  at  Donegal  in  1969  and  1971. 
Flocks  are  usually  of  less  than  20  birds,  but  an  excep- 
tional concentration  ol  350+  occurred  at  Donegal  on 
April  30,  1969.  Rough-wings  continue  to  be  seen 
through  the  month  of  May,  and  a few  migrants  also 
apparently  linger  into  early  June.  Mid-June  records 
from  Donegal,  Powdermill,  and  Ligonier  probably  are 
of  breeding  birds,  although  I have  never  located  a nest 
in  the  Valley.  Birds  seen  in  scattered  July  and  August 
observations  are  almost  surely  migrants.  Three  Rough- 
winged Swallows  found  circling  over  Crisp  Pond  at 
Powdermill  on  September  26  (1971),  were  exception- 
ally late  stragglers. 

BARN  SWALLOW  Hirundo  rustica 

Regular  transient,  common  to  abundant  in  spring; 
fairly  common  in  fall;  locally  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  farming  areas  throughout  the  Valley.  Barn  Swal- 
lows normally  appeal  sometime  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  April.  Arrival  dates  include  April  2 (1973,  Don- 
egal Lake,  with  HMS);  April  3 (1969,  Powdermill); 
April  4 (1970,  Donegal,  CS);  and  April  5 (1968,  Rec- 
tor). Numbers  usually  peak  by  late  April,  and  my  maxi- 
mum count  is  1000+  at  Donegal  Lake  on  April  30,  1969. 
Counts  of  one  or  two  hundred  Barn  Swallows  in  a day’s 
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field  work  in  the  Valley  are  not  iiniisnal  in  late  April 
and  through  most  of  May.  At  Powdeiniill  high  banding 
totals  include  19  on  May  24,  1968;  21  on  Alay  15,  1963; 
and  27  on  May  1,  1964.  Fall  migratory  flocks  are  evi- 
dent by  late  July,  but  the  peak  of  the  flight  appears  to 
be  in  August.  My  best  autumn  count  is  25  at  Donegal 
Lake  on  August  24,  1970.  Numbers  decline  sharply 
after  early  September.  Late  dates  are  of  three  birds  at 
Powdermill  on  September  20  (1969),  six  at  Donegal  on 
September  20  (1973),  one  at  Powdermill  October  18 
(1975),  and  a very  late  straggler  that  flew  over  Crisp 
Pond  at  the  Reserve  on  October  27  (1971).  A Barn 
Swallow  banded  at  the  Reser\e  on  Ahiy  31,  1963,  was 
recaptured  there  on  April  28,  1966  (it  was  at  least  four 
years  old). 

CLIFF  SWALLOW  Petrochelidon  pyrriionota 

Regular  tiansient,  fairly  common  in  spring;  often 
common  in  fall;  very  localized  but  sometimes  common 
summer  resident.  Cliff  Swallows  normally  lirst  appear 
sometime  during  the  second  htilf  of  April.  First  spring 
dates  at  Donegal  Lake  include  April  15  (1969),  April 
20  (1972),  and  Apiil  22  (1971).  I'lie  earliest  Powdermill 
record  is  April  18  (1965).  Small  migratoiy  flocks, 
usually  consisting  of  fewer  than  two  dozen  individuals, 
are  seen  through  nu;)st  ot  May.  To  date  I have  not  found 
many  nesting  colonies  of  Cliff  Swallows  in  our  area,  and 
none  are  definitely  known  to  have  nested  anywhere 
within  the  region  before  tbe  construction  of  Donegal 
Lake.  Twenty-five  to  30  pairs  have  occupied  a large 
barn  near  tbe  parking  lot  at  Donegal  Lake  in  recent 
stmmiers.  In  1970.  Clitf  Swallows  ttttempted  to  nest 
under  the  eaves  ol  a house  in  the  same  area,  but  the 
nests  were  torn  clown  by  the  residents  of  the  home.  In 

1972,  a sizeable  colony  was  located  in  a barn  about  two 
miles  south  of  Stahlstown  (exact  number  ol  pairs  not 
determined).  The  birds  did  not  retuin  to  the  site  in 

1973.  Some  fairly  large  pre-migratory  gatherings  have 
been  located  within  the  region.  These  incltide  50  birds 
at  Davey’s  Lake  on  August  26,  1971;  85  at  Donegal 
on  August  10,  1972;  and  lOO-r  at  Stahlstown  on  August 
2,  1971.  The  latest  fall  record  is  of  two  Cliff  Swallows 
at  Powdermill  September  18  (1971). 

PURPLE  AIARI  IN  Progne  siibis 

Regular  transient,  sometimes  common  in  spiing; 
fairly  common  in  very  eaily  fall;  localh  common  summer 
resident.  Mai  tin  boxes  have  long  been  a siiecial  feature 
in  Ligoniei,  where  the  only  significant  colonies  within 
the  Valley  are  located.  A series  of  unseasonably  cold 
and  wet  sjjtings,  bowever,  has  drastically  diminished 
the  breeding  jiojnilation  in  recent  years.  The  effects  of 
Hur  ricane  Agnes  in  June,  1972,  were  particularly  devas- 
tating. Two  spring  arrival  dates  for  Ligoniei  are  Aj:>ril 
2 (1967,  HMS),  and  AiJiil  8 (1965,  Joseph  Duval).  At 
Powdermill,  where  the  species  does  not  nest,  the  earliest 
dates  of  return  are  Match  27  (1964),  April  2 (1965,  six 
clays  earliei  than  in  Ligoniei  that  same  yeai );  and  A|jril 
7 (1970).  .Significant  stnnmer  tmcl  tiutunm  counts  are 
not  ttvailable.  Three  Purple  Marlins  were  seen  ai  Done- 


gal Lake  on  August  14,  1970  (RS),  and  four  at  Powder- 
mill  on  August  16,  1974  (with  Alary  Leberman).  I have 
no  departure  dates  from  Ligoniei. 


Purple  Martins 


BLUE  JAY  Cyanocitta  cristata 

Regular  transient,  common  to  very  common  in  both 
spring  and  lall;  regular,  fairly  common  summer  resident; 
regular,  often  very  common  winter  lesidem.  About  mid- 
.Vpril  there  is  a decided  increase  in  the  local  jay  popu- 
lation, when  it  is  sujaplemented  by  large  numbers  of  mi- 
grants. The  nic:)\ement  then  continues  through  mid- 
Alay.  The  spring  migrants  frequently  are  seen  flying 
northward  in  looselv  organized  flocks  of  from  only  a lew 
to  as  manv  as  30  or  40  indie  icluals.  At  jaeak  migration 
these  flocks,  comirrising  many  hundreds  ol  birds,  may 
{)ass  through  the  YAIley  continuously  during  most  of 
the  clay.  Alaximum  banding  totals  usually  occur  during 
the  first  10  days  of  Alay.  In  1971,  19  were  banded  on 
May  1,  33  on  Alay  7,  and  31  on  Alay  8.  .September  is 
the  month  of  peak  migration  in  autumn,  when  again, 
small  llcjcks  may  diilt  through  the  Valley  all  day  long. 
In  some  years  the  lall  flight  continues  well  into  early 
winter.  In  mid-winter  the  species  is  a common  resident. 
Up  to  100  jays  have  been  known  to  frequent  the  feeding 
station  at  Powdermill  (DER),  and  A.  C.  Lloyd  banded 
19  at  the  Reserve  on  Jamtary  4,  1970.  The  oldest  lo- 
cally recorded  jay  is  a bird  banded  on  Eebruary  9,  1964, 
and  recajjtured  Eebruary  2,  1969,  at  least  five  and  one- 
half  years  old. 

COAIAION  RAVEN  Corvus  corax 

Regular,  very  rare  permanent  resident,  peihaps  in- 
creasing in  recent  years.  Ravens  are  most  olten  seen 
on  the  summit  ol  Laurel  Hill,  although  occasionally 
they  wander  down  into  the  valley.  I he  best  area  to  look 
tor  tbem  is  Foibes  State  Eorest  south  of  Rector.  'Ehe 
birds  wander  iiiegulaiK  to  tbe  Powdermill  area,  usuallv 
in  October.  Mrs.  H.  AI.  Schmidt  once  found  a Common 
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Raven  about  two  miles  north  ol  Ligonier  (along  Route 
711),  and  there  are  a lew  recent  reports  from  Laughlin- 
town.  No  tecords  are  available  Irom  Chestnut  Ridge, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  birds  may  at  least  occasion- 
ally occur  there.  The  extent  of  seasonal  movements 
within  the  region,  if  any,  is  unknown. 

COMMON  CROW  Corxms  bmchyrhyyichos 

Regulai,  often  very  common  transient  in  spring  and 
fall:  regular,  common  summer  resident;  probably  regu- 
lar, uncommon  to  very  commcrn  winter  resident  through- 
out the  Valley.  From  late  February  through  March,  and 
from  late  September  through  November,  large  num- 
bers of  crows  migrate  through  the  area.  Available  max- 
imum counts  from  both  seasons  are  of  200  or  fewer 
birds,  but  undoubtedly  larger  flocks  occasionally  occur. 
Two  winter  counts  are  of  150-t-  about  two  miles  soutfi  of 
Ligonier  on  January  2.5,  1974,  and  57  on  a Christmas 
bird-census  centered  at  Rector  on  December  30,  1973. 

BLACK-CAPPED  CFIICKADEE  Parus  atricapillus 

Common  permanent  resident;  irregularly  occurs  as  a 
spring  transient  and  in  some  years  is  a very  common 
(occasionally  abundant)  fall  transient;  very  common  in 
winters  following  major  fall  flights.  Black-capped 
Chickadees  are  found  nesting  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  at 
all  elevations,  wherever  suitable  wocrdlots  occur.  The 
resident  population  is  supplemented  during  some 
autumns  by  heavy  flights  of  more  northerly,  predomi- 
nantly immature,  birds.  Such  flights  have  been  recorded 
in  this  region  during  the  winters  of  1963-64,  1965-66, 
1966-67,  1968-69,  1969-70,  and  1975-76.  During  a 

migration  year  most  of  the  birds  appear  in  October, 
when  hundreds  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  a single  day. 
Maximum  banding  totals  at  Powdermill  have  included 
43  on  October  29,  1965;  55  on  October  19,  1969;  and 
61  on  October  23,  1966.  In  tlie  sirring  following  such 
autumn  flights  there  is  an  obvious  increase  of  north- 
bound birds  in  April.  Spring  banefing  totals  for  1969 
indudeci  19  birds  on  Ajrril  12,  anci  14  on  April  16. 
Chickadees  banded  at  Powdermill  during  these  irregular 
migrations  have  been  recovered  in  Greenbush,  Maine; 
Ffancock,  New  York;  and  Elkview  and  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia.  One  banded  at  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  November,  1969,  was  captured  at  Powdermill 
in  April,  1970,  The  individuals  that  are  resident  at  the 
Reserve  are  often  caught  repeatedly  in  our  nets.  The 
oldest  chickadees  recorded  so  far  are  a bird  originally 
banded  on  July  9,  1964,  and  last  renetted  on  October 
30.  1971,  at  the  age  of  at  least  seven  and  one-half  years; 
and  another  banded  as  an  immature  on  November  6, 
1966,  and  last  rehandled  on  January  10,  1975,  almost 
nine  years  old. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE  Parus  carolmensis 

Rare  and  irregular  from  late  fall  through  early  spring; 
casual  in  July  (total  of  eight  autumn  and  four  spring 
records).  The  Carolina  Chickadee  was  first  reported 


from  the  Ligonier  Valley  in  October,  1966,  when  four 
were  banefed  at  Powdermill  during  a heavy  migration 
of  Black-capped  Chickadees  (Parkes,  1966).  Since  then 
Caicrlinas  have  been  netted  in  the  falls  of  1967,  1969, 
and  1971,  as  well  as  in  the  springs  of  1967  and  1969. 
Probably  most  of  those  captured  locally  have  been  birds 
wandering  beyond  their  normal  range  (all  autumn  birds 
have  been  immature)  and  later  caught  up  in  the  move- 
ments of  Black-capped  Chickadees.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  Carolinas  nest  anywhere  within 
the  area.  Our  single  summer  record  is  of  a young  bird 
banded  on  July  23,  1967,  and  recaptured  on  September 
4,  a suspiciously  early  bird  (locally  hatched?)  that  ling- 
ered longer  in  the  area  than  would  be  expected  of  a 
chickadee  that  was  wandering.  The  earliest  fall  date  of 
capture  is  October  7 (1969).  At  Powdermill  the  latest 
spring  record  is  April  11  (1969).  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schmidt 
reported  a Carolina  at  a feeder  three  miles  south  of  Ligo- 
nier on  Ajrril  14  (1967) — the  only  regional  record  of  the 
species  away  from  Powdermill.  The  mid-winter  status  is 
uncertain,  although  at  least  one  individual  is  believed 
to  have  wintered  at  Powdermill  during  the  1966-67 
season, 

BOREAL  CHICKADEE  Parus  hudsoyiicus 

The  only  local  records  of  the  Boreal  Chickadee  are 
of  individuals  banded  at  Powdermill  on  October  26, 
1969,  and  November  8,  1975.  These  birds  were  part  of 
unusually  extensive  southward  invasions  of  the  species. 
During  the  winter  of  1969-70  at  least  two  additional 
birds  were  seen  in  western  Pennsylvania  (in  Allegheny 
and  Butler  counties),  and  the  first  records  for  West 
Virginia  (Morgantown)  were  established  (Hall,  1970). 
In  the  fall  of  1975  a second  bird  was  also  reported  just 
to  the  west  of  our  region,  near  Latrobe. 

TUFTED  TITMOU.se  Parus  bicolor 

Regular,  fairly  common  permanent  resident.  Although 
less  frequent  at  higher  elevations,  the  Tufted  Titmouse 
is  found  throughout  the  Valley.  In  late  summer  and  fall 
the  birds  are  occasionally  seen  wandering  through 
wooded  areas  in  family  groups  of  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  birds,  but  are  more  often  observed  singly  or  in 
pairs.  Titmice  are  among  the  best-known  visitors  to  area 
feeding  stations.  From  banding  records  at  Powdermill 
w'e  know  that  as  many  as  25  or  30  individuals  frequent 
the  Headquarters  feeders  during  the  winter  months,  but 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  groups  of  more  than  a few  birds 
at  a time.  The  maximum  daily  banding  total  is  13,  on 
January  3,  1970  (ACL).  With  this  attraction  to  feeders 
and  consequent  repeated  rehandling  of  resident  indi- 
viduals, we  now  have  many  records  of  old  birds — in- 
cluding one  that  was  first  banded  as  an  immature  on 
July  8,  1966,  and  retrapped  through  December  6,  1975, 
at  least  nine  and  one-half  years  old;  and  two  or  more 
other  titmice  that  have  been  recorded  as  nine  years  old. 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH  Sitta  carolmensis 

Regular,  common  permanent  resident  throughout  the 
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Ligonier  Valley;  nests  at  all  elevations.  This  is  another 
species  commonly  attracted  to  winter  feeding  stations, 
although  it  is  seldom  seen  in  groups  of  more  than  a 
few  individuals.  White-breasted  Nuthatches  are  often 
found  associated  with  flocks  of  other  wintering  birds 
like  Downy  Woodpeckers,  Tufted  Titmice,  Black-cajrped 
Chickadees,  and  Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  in  wooded 
areas.  Annual  banding  totals  at  Powdermill  never  have 
exceeded  30,  aiul  there  is  no  evidence  of  a migratory 
movement  in  the  local  population.  The  oldest-known 
nuthatch  at  the  Reserve  is  one  handed  on  November 
23,  1963,  and  last  rehandled  on  June  28,  1970,  at  least 
seven  years  old. 

RED-BRP:ASTED  NUTEIATCH  Sitta  canaderisis 

Regular,  uncommon,  occasionally  fairly  common 
migrant  in  spring  and  fall;  irregular  and  usually  rare 
winter  resident:  one  summer  record.  During  some  au- 
tumns the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  migrates  southward 
in  numbeis,  and  may  be  rather  common  locally  in  pine 
and  spruce  plantings.  This  is  particularly  tme  in  the 
Laurel  Summit  Glade  area,  where  a few  individuals 
usually  can  be  located  even  in  a non-flight  year.  Early 
arrival  dates  include  August  30  (1971),  on  Laurel  Hill 
(with  CS);  September  12  (1965);  and  September  15 
(1968,  ACL,  DER).  Maximum  counts  from  late  Sep- 
tember through  November  may  be  as  high  as  15  to  20 
birds  in  the  Laurel  Hill  area.  Mid-winter  obser\ations 
are  usually  of  indi\  iciual  nuthatches,  or  of  groups  of  two 
or  three.  Numbers  improve  by  late  March,  when  the 
birds  begin  their  spring  migration.  A few  linger  into 
May.  My  latest  date  at  Powdeimill  is  Alay  11  (1966). 
The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  has  not  yet  defiintely  been 
recorded  as  breeding  anywhere  in  the  Valley,  but  one 
seen  on  July  28,  1970  (RS)  near  the  Laurel  Summit 
Glade  (where  conditions  seem  suitable)  is  early  for  a 
migrant. 

BROWN  CREEPER  Certliia  fatnilians 

Regulai,  faitly  common  spring  and  fall  migrant;  lo- 
cally uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  summer;  uncom- 
mon winter  resident.  Because  of  a small  wintering  popu- 
lation it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  when  the  first  spring 
migrants  appear  in  the  Valley.  Banding  records  indi- 
cate a noticeable  movement  of  creepers  by  the  last  week 
in  March.  Peak  numbers  are  usually  found  during  the 
first  half  of  April,  anef  a few  migrants  are  still  in  the 
area  through  the  second  week  of  May.  The  Brown 
Creeper  is  a fairly  common  breeding  species  at  the 
higher  elevations  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  two  or  three  pairs 
have  been  located  annuallv  at  the  edge  of  Laurel  Sum- 
mit Glade.  On  Chestnut  Ridge  and  in  the  lower  valley 
areas,  the  species  must  be  considered  a very  localized, 
and  decidedly  uncommon,  nesting  bird.  Summering 
birds  have  been  seen  or  banded  at  Powdermill  in  1961, 
1968,  and  1971.  Fall  migrants  usually  begin  to  appear 
at  the  lower  elevations  after  mid-September.  Early 
banding  dates  include  September  19  in  1965  and  1969; 
September  20  (1970);  and  September  22  (1972).  Max- 
imum numbers  usually  appear  during  the  second  half  of 


October.  During  most  seasons,  but  especially  in  mid- 
winter, the  birds  are  usually  seen  only  as  individuals 
or  in  pairs. 

HOLkSE  WREN  Troglodytes  aedon 

Regular,  common  spring  and  fall  transient;  very  com- 
mon snmmer  resident.  An  extremely  early  House  Wren 
was  recorded  at  Powdermill  on  April  9 (1967,  ACL), 
but  ordinarily  the  first  arrivals  do  not  appear  until 
after  mid-month:  April  16  (1965);  April  19,  in  1963  and 
1971;  and  April  22  (1970).  A seven-year  average  is 
April  19.  The  peak  of  spring  migration  normally  occurs 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  and  by  mid-May  local 
breeding  is  well  under  way.  There  is  much  short-dis- 
tance wandering  by  tbe  summer  population  in  Jidy 
and  August,  but  true  fall  migration  probably  does  not 
begin  before  early  .September.  Maximum  banding  totals 
include  11  on  Sejitember  14,  1968,  and  14  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1967.  The  autumn  flight  tapers  off  rapidly  in 
October  and  by  mid-month.  House  Wrens  are  decidedly 
scarce.  Some  last-seen  dates  include  October  21  (1967), 
October  23  (1971),  October  28  (1962),  and  an  unus- 
ually late  bird  at  Powdermill  on  November  11  (1972). 
A wren  banded  at  Powdermill  on  A]rril  24,  1971,  was 
killed  by  a cat  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  April  21,  1973. 
The  Reser\e  age  record  for  a House  Wren  is  four  years: 
an  achilt  banded  on  May  8,  1965,  and  last  renetted  on 
May  10,  1968. 

WINTER  WREN  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

Regular,  uncommon  spring  and  fairly  common  fall 
transient;  apparently  a rare  summer  resident;  usually 
a rare  winter  resident.  The  first  migrants  appear  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  By  mid-April  the  spring  flight  is  at 
its  peak,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  birds  are 
scarce.  Last-seen  dates  at  this  season  include  April  29 
(1971),  April  30  (1968),  and  May  2 (1971).  In  fall  our 
earliest  banding  date  at  Powdermill  is  September  19, 
1970.  By  the  end  of  September  the  species  is  usually 
fairly  common,  and  the  migration  peaks  about  the 
second  or  third  week  of  October.  Alaximum  banding 
totals  include  five  each  day  on  October  10,  1964,  and 
October  13,  1968.  On  July  28,  1970,  Randy  Stringer 
located  a Winter  Wren  not  far  from  the  Laurel  Summit 
Glade.  The  bird  was  in  full  song  on  that  date.  Again  on 
June  10,  1973,  Randy  and  Cliff  Stringer  found  a singing 
bird  in  the  same  locality.  Since  then  members  of  the 
Audubon  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  have  found 
Winter  Wrens  in  that  area  each  summer.  These  records 
provide  the  only  evidence  of  potential  hreecling  in  our 
region.  All  of  the  few  winter  records  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  have  been  of  single  birds  reported  by 
observers  who  probably  saw  no  more  than  one  or  two  a 
day.  I was  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  to  locate 
four  such  individuals  in  widely  scattered  areas  at 
Powdermill  on  January  4,  1976. 

BEWICK'S  WREN  Thryomanes  bewickii 

Irregular,  very  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  casual 
in  late  winter.  The  Ligonier  Valley  is  near  the  northern 
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limits  of  this  species’  range,  and  all  our  local  records  are 
of  non-breeding  individuals.  Three  spring  records  horn 
Powdermill  range  from  Match  28  in  1969  to  April  16 
in  1962.  Three  autumn  recoids  fall  between  September 
5 in  1971  and  September  29  in  1966.  The  only  other 
record  is  of  a bird  that  visited  a feeding  station  near 
Kregar  (Mrs.  Harriet  Stimmel)  during  the  lattei  pan  of 
the  winter  of  1964-65. 

CAROLINA  WREN  Thryothorus  ludovicianus 

Irregularly  rare  to  faiily  common  permanent  resi- 
dent; basically  a species  ol  southern  affinities.  The 
local  population  of  Carolina  Wrens  fluctuates  consid- 
erably in  size,  and  in  years  with  mild  winters,  when  the 
birds  are  able  to  find  adecptate  food  and  shelter,  the 
population  builds  up.  During  these  periods  the  species 
is  common,  especially  around  buildings  in  wooded  areas 
in  the  lower  valleys.  Following  a series  of  severe 
winters,  Carolinas  suffer  a drastic  decline  in  numbers, 
and  few  if  any  birds  can  be  found.  They  will,  however, 
come  to  winter  feeding  stations,  particularly  for  suet, 
and  thus  can  be  helped  through  periods  of  hard  weather. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  our  local 
population  may  be  supplemented  in  late  July  and  early 
August  by  individuals  (mostly  immature  birds)  moving 
in  from  outside  the  region.  When  the  population  is  high, 
Carolina  Wrens  may  range  widely  thrcjughout  the 
Valley.  This  was  jjarticulaily  true  in  the  summer  of 
1973,  when  on  July  30  I located  a pair  with  newly 
hatched  young  in  a white  pine  thicket  in  the  Laurel 
Summit  Glade — a most  unlikely  breeding  locality. 


LONG-BILLED  MARSH  WREN 

Telmatodytes  paliistris 

Irregular  rare  transient  in  spring;  regidar  uncommon 
fall  transient.  In  the  Ligonier  Valley  this  species  is 
usually  found  in  small  cattail  marshes,  but  it  also  oc- 


casionally frequents  wet  hedgeiows  or,  in  the  autumn, 
dry  weedy  fields.  All  our  spring  records  are  from 
Powdermill,  and  range  Irom  May  8 (1971)  to  May  23 
(1967,  HMS).  Fall  arrival  dates  include  September  10 
(1966),  Septembc'i  15  (1967),  and  September  19  (1971). 
Maximum  numbers  appear  during  the  last  week  of 
Se])tember  and  the  first  few  clays  of  October,  but  this 
is  never  a common  species,  and  it  would  be  exceptional 
to  see  more  than  one  or  two  individuals  in  a clay’s  field 
work,  even  during  the  peak  of  migraticjn,  I.ate  dates  are 
0(  tober  22  (1963)  and  Oc  tober  24  (1970). 

SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN 

Cistothorus  platcJisis 

Apparently  little  more  than  a sporadic  spring  tran- 
sient; nregular  and  rare  in  fall.  The  only  spring  record 
for  the  region  is  of  a bird  obtained  by  R.  L.  Fricke  on 
May  5 (1928).  Fricke  (1929)  notes;  “While  collecting 
specimens  for  tfie  Carnegie  Museum  ...  at  S]3ringer’s 
Farm,  adjacent  to  the  Rolling  Rock  Club,  at  Rector  . . . 
I took  a Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  ...  It  scurried  out 
from  the  road-bed  of  an  abandoned  logging  railroad 
running  thrcjugh  a marshy  meadow  in  the  hot tcjm- land 
along  Loyalhanna  Creek.’’  This  is  an  inconspicuous 
species,  and  may  well  be  somewhat  more  frequent 
during  spring  migration  than  this  single  record  indi- 
cates. In  autumn  wrens  are  occasionally  found  in 
cattail  marshes  in  low  areas,  but  they  are  more  often 
met  with  in  dry,  weedy  fields.  First  fall  dates  at  Powder- 
mill  include  September  8 (1962)  and  September  12 
(1971,  ACL).  Ihe  latest  fall  date  is  October  8 (1973). 
1 he  maximum  number  reported  in  a single  day  is  three 
at  Powdermill  during  late  September,  1960  (Netting, 
1960)  when  “.  . . on  three  successive  mornings  one  to 
three  Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  were  observed  in  a 
patch  of  weeds  and  brush  . . .’’ 


MOCKINGBIRD  Mirnus  polyglottos 

Regular,  usually  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  rare  summer  and  winter  resident.  The  Mocking- 
bird, a newcomer  to  the  Valley,  first  began  to  appear 
with  some  degree  of  frec]uency  about  10  to  12  years 
ago.  Although  still  rare,  a few  individuals  usually  can  be 
found  within  Ligonier  Borough  at  any  season.  An  in- 
crease in  numbers  is  often  noted  in  Ajiril  and  early  May, 
when  a few  birds  pass  through  the  Valley.  This  is  prob- 
ably not  a true  migration,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Breeding  is  probably  confined  to  the  lower  elevations, 
and  most  summer  reports  have  been  from  the  general 
vicinity  of  Ligonier.  A small  autumn  movement, 
under  way  by  September,  lasts  at  least  through  mid- 
November.  Usually  Mockingbirds  are  seen  only  as 
individuals  or  in  pairs.  A flock  of  five  just  west  of  Lig- 
onier on  November  8,  1972  (J.  A.  Young)  is  excep- 
tional. Reports  of  one  or  two  birds  wintering  at  feeding 
stations  are  widesjnead  in  the  region.  Multiflora  rose 
hedges  are  also  commonly  used  for  winter  food  and 
shelter. 
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GRAY  CATBIRD  Dumetella  carolinensis 

Regular,  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  abun- 
dant summer  resident  in  thickets  throughout  the  area. 
Normally  the  first  catbirds  appear  late  in  April.  Arrival 
dates  include  April  22,  1970;  April  25,  1964;  and  April 
27  in  1963,  1969,  and  1975.  Catbirds  become  common 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  and  peak  numbers  occur 
sometime  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  month. 
Maximum  spring  banding  totals  at  Powdermill  are  15 
on  May  17,  1969;  18  on  May  10,  1970;  and  19  on  May 
8,  1966.  A large  breeding  population  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  when  the  autumn  flight  starts. 
Migrants,  however,  are  abundant  by  the  second  week 
of  September,  and  the  flight  continues  to  be  strong 
through  mid-October.  The  fall  peak  usually  occurs  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  September,  with  maximum  banding 
totals  of  20  to  21  birds  a day.  Catbirds  are  scarce  by  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  October.  Late  dates  include 
October  28  (1961),  Novembei  4 (1970),  and  November 
11  (1967).  The  oldest  recorded  individual  of  this  species 
at  Powciermill  is  an  adult  banded  on  May  8,  1966, 
and  last  rehandled  on  September  15,  1973,  at  least 
seven  years  old. 

BROWN  THRASHER  Toxostoma  rufum 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
very  common  summer  resident  in  thickets  throughout 
the  Valley;  one  winter  record.  Early  spring  arrival 
dates  include  April  8 in  1964  and  1967,  April  9 (1970, 
DER),  and  April  12  (1968).  The  average  arrival  date 
for  a sample  of  nine  years  at  Powdermill  is  April  13. 
The  spring  flight  peaks  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  September  is  the  month  of  maximum  autumn 
migration,  and  the  species  is  scarce  by  mid-October. 
The  latest  banding  date  at  Powdermill  is  October  23 
(1963).  The  only  winter  record  of  the  Brown  Thrasher 
in  this  region  is  of  one  seen  occasionally  (through 
February  5)  at  a feeding  station  south  of  Ligonier  during 
the  winter  of  1968-69  (HMS).  An  adult  banded  at  the 
Reserve  on  April  29,  1969,  was  found  near  Marksville, 
Louisiana,  in  March,  1970 — probably  on  the  wintering 
grounds.  Another  tlnaslier  banded  as  an  adult  on  May  8, 
1966,  was  recovered  at  Cleveland,  Oliio,  on  August  22, 
1972,  at  least  seven  years  old. 

AMERICAN  ROBIN  Turdus  rnigratorius 

Regular,  often  abundant  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
locally  abundant  summer  resident;  irregular,  occa- 
sionally fairly  common  winter  resident.  Robins  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Ligonier  area  during  every  month 
of  the  year.  It  is  usually  early-to-mid-March  before  they 
can  be  considered  regular,  and  early  April  before  they 
are  abundant.  The  maximum  flock  size  yet  reported  in 
spring  is  of  approximately  5000  seen  in  a field  near 
Ligonier  on  April  9,  1961,  by  Keitb  Dorns.  In  May  and 
June  robins  are  among  our  most  alrundant  breeding 
birds,  both  in  town  and  in  rural  areas.  By  late  summer, 
however,  many  of  the  local  birds  have  taken  to  farm 
fields  and  forests,  and  often  become  scarce  in  urban 


areas  during  dry  weather.  Fall  migration  is  well 
under  way  by  October,  when  large  flocks  are  often 
noted.  The  record  count,  however,  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  November  6,  1971,  when  (with  ACL)  I es- 
timated a minimum  of  20,000  robins  flying  north  over 
Powdermill,  aiiparently  on  their  way  to  a roost.  During 
less  severe  winters  robins  remain  in  the  region  through- 
out the  season.  They  have  frequently  been  noted  at 
Powdermill  from  December  through  February  (DER, 
ACL,  et  al.).  Dorothy  Auerswald  reported  one  at  Lig- 
onier on  December  29,  1957,  and  J.  C.  Murphy  saw  30 
near  Ligonier  on  January  25,  1972.  Robins  banded  at 
Powdermill  have  been  recovered  on  their  wintering 
grounds  in  Georgia  (2),  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
One  banded  as  an  adult  on  April  21,  1964,  had  lived 
to  at  least  six  and  one-half  years  when  it  was  last  re- 
captured at  the  Reserve  on  October  19,  1969. 

WOOD  THRUSH  Hylocichla  mustelina 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
very  common  summer  resident.  The  last  week  of  April 
is  the  normal  arrival  period  for  Wood  Thrushes. 
First  spring  dates  include  April  22  (1970,  with  JKO), 
April  24  (1973),  April  25  (1967,  three  miles  south  of 
Ligonier,  HMS),  April  28  in  1964  and  1969,  and  April 
29  (1971).  By  the  second  week  of  May  the  birds  are 
numerous,  and  peak  banding  totals  include  six  on  May 
9,  1970,  and  eight  on  May  10,  1969.  Wood  Thrushes 
nest  at  all  elevaticrns  throughout  the  Valley,  and  in 
spring  and  summet  their  song  is  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar and  lovely  sounds  heard  in  the  forest.  The  aittumn 
movement  is  well  under  way  by  the  last  of  August,  and 
numbers  peak  soon  after  the  second  week  of  September. 
Maximum  banding  totals  include  six  on  September  21, 
1966;  six  on  September  23,  1967;  and  seven  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1973.  Fhe  birds  are  scarce  by  the  first 
week  of  October,  although  stragglers  have  been 
recorded  as  late  as  October  17  (1970),  October  21 
(1973).  and  October  25  (1965).  A Wood  Thrush  banded 
as  an  adult  on  May  31,  1967  was  last  rehandled  on 
May  8,  1971,  at  five  years  of  age. 

HERMIT  THRUSH  Calharus  gutlatus 

Regular,  uncommon  spring  transient;  fairly  common 
in  fall;  locally  common  summer  resident.  The  earliest 
arrival  record  lor  this  region  is  of  a bird  seen  bv  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Schmidt  three  miles  south  of  Ligonier  on  March 
31,  1967.  Other  first  spring  dates  are  April  2 (1965) 
and  April  6 (1969).  Migration  continues  through  April, 
although  the  species  is  seldom  seen  in  any  numbers, 
and  most  have  gone  through  by  early  May.  Some  last- 
seen  dates  are  April  29  (1965),  April  30  (1972),  and 
May  6 in  1967  and  1973.  Todd  (1940)  wrote;  “I  have 
searched  for  the  Hermit  Thrush  on  the  summit  of  Laurel 
Hill,  but  have  thus  far  failed  to  find  it  . . .”  In  recent 
years,  however,  a nesting  colony  has  become  estab- 
lished around  the  edge  of  Laurel  Summit  Glade,  and 
numbers  seem  to  be  increasing  each  year.  During  the 
summer  of  1973,  I estimated  a minimum  of  seven  or 
eight  territorial  males  singing  there.  I know  of  no  other 
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breeding  locality  within  the  Valley.  Away  from  Laurel 
Hill,  auttirnn  birds  first  appear  any  time  from  mid- 
September  through  early  October.  An  unusuallv  early 
migrant  was  banded  at  Powdermill  on  September  15 
(1972).  In  other  years  the  first  fall  Hermits  were  re- 
corded on  September  30  in  1964  and  1975,  and  on 
October  1 in  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  The  best  banding 
date  was  October  7,  1973,  when  23  were  handled  at 
Powdermill.  Last-seen  dates  are  November  9 in  1966 
and  1968,  and  November  12  (1967). 

SWAINSON’S  THRUSH  Catharus  ustulatus 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  transient;  irregular, 
rare  summer  visitant:  common  to  very  common  tran- 
sient 111  fall;  accidental  in  winter.  The  first  migrant 
Swainson's  (formerly  Olive-backed)  Thrush  arrives  in 
the  Ligonier  Vkilley  in  very  late  April  or  early  May. 
Some  first  spring  dates  indtide  April  28  (1973),  April 
29  (1969),  May  3 (1970),  and  May  4 (1962).  By  the 
secotid  week  of  May  the  species  is  frequent.  Maximum 
spring  banding  totals  are  13  on  May  10,  1969;  16  on 
May  10,  1970;  and  20  on  May  12,  1973.  Few  birds  re- 
main at  the  end  of  the  month.  Last  dates  include  May  28 
in  1967  and  1973;  iVIay  29  in  1971  and  1972;  and  June 
3 (1968).  During  recent  years  a few  Swainson’s  have 
been  captured  at  Powdermill  in  late  July  (July  20,  1969; 
July  25,  1973;  July  26,  1968;  and  other  dates  in  this 
month)  or  in  early  August.  The  origin  of  these  birds  is 
not  certain.  They  mav  be  from  some  nearby,  as  yet  un- 
known, breeding  ground,  or  they  may  be  early  migrants 
from  farther  north.  All  these  early  birds  were  adults. 
One  had  a brood  patch  still  visible,  and  several  had 
not  yet  started  their  fall  molt.  Normally,  thrushes  molt 
before  migrating.  By  late  August,  the  full  thrust  of  the 
auttimn  migration  is  under  way,  and  Swainson’s 
Thrushes  are  common  bv  September.  Some  peak  band- 
ing totals  are  44  on  September  24,  1967;  45  on  Sep- 


tember 25,  1965;  and  77  on  September  22,  1973.  After 
the  first  week  ol  October,  numbers  rapidly  decline, 
although  a few  have  lingered  as  late  as  October 
14  (1973),  October  19  (1975),  October  23  (1966),  and  (a 
sick  biicl)  November  1 (1970).  There  is  also  one  winter 
record:  a thrush  that  spent  the  season  (1964-65)  at  a 
feeding  station  east  of  Jones  Mills  (E.  Morris,  et  ai). 
This  individual  apparently  had  suffered  some  .sort 
of  injury,  and  failed  to  complete  its  normal  migration 
to  South  America.  Two  Swainson’s  Thrushes  banded  at 
Powdermill  have  been  recovered  on  or  near  their 
wintering  grounds:  one  near  Bogota,  Colombia,  in 
1964;  and  the  other  in  northern  Peru  sometime  in 
the  winter  ol  1969-70  or  1970-71. 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH  Catharus  minimus 

Regular  transient,  uncommon  in  spring,  common 
in  fail.  In  most  years  only  small  numbers  of  Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes  migrate  through  the  Valley  in  spring. 
Arrival  is  normally  during  the  first  half  of  May,  with 
some  early  dates  of  May  4 (1972),  May  6 (1962),  and 
May  10  (1969).  The  migration  period  is  relatively 
brief,  for  by  month’s  end  the  birds  are  again  scarce. 
Last-seen  dates  include  May  29  (1972),  May  30  (1973), 
and  May  31  (1970).  An  exceptionally  early  fall  migrant 
was  banded  at  Powdermill  on  August  26,  1963.  Usually 
autumn  birds  arrive  about  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember. Some  first  records  are  September  7 in  1966 
and  1973;  September  9 (1962),  September  10  (1967), 
and  September  12  in  1965  and  1971.  The  heaviest  fall 
flight  in  the  Powdermill  records  was  September  25, 
1965,  when  52  were  banded.  These  numbers  are  highly 
unusual,  for  any  daily  total  over  20  is  exceptional. 
Numbers  decline  during  October,  and  the  species  is 
rare  after  mid-month.  Late  dates  are  October  18  in  1968 
and  1973,  and  October  30  in  1971. 


VEERY  Catharus  fuscescens 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
locally  common  summer  resident.  Early  May  is  the 
normal  arrival  time  for  the  Veery.  Some  first  spring 
dates  are  May  1 (1964),  May  3 (1970),  and  May  4 
(1969).  It  is  seldom,  at  least  at  lower  elevations,  that 
one  sees  more  than  one  Veery  at  a time,  and  the  flight 
is  brief  as  well  as  sparse.  Last  spring  dates  at  Powder- 
mill  are  May  18  (1968),  May  23,  (1973),  and  May  28 
(1972).  On  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  Veeries  are  com- 
mon and  widespread  breeding  birds  in  damp,  mossy 
woodlands.  They  have  not  yet,  however,  been  reported 
in  summer  from  Chestnut  Ridge,  nor  from  anywhere  at 
lower  elevations.  The  species  is  an  early  fall  migrant, 
and  the  first  birds  (migrants?)  have  been  found  at 
Powdermill  as  early  as  July  2 (1965),  July  18  (1969), 
and  July  24  (1973).  They  are  then  rather  evenly,  if 
thinly,  distributed  at  the  Reserve  through  the  month  of 
August,  and  they  peak  early  in  September.  By  mid- 
September  numbers  decline  rapidly,  and  last-seen 
dates  indtide  September  22  (1973),  September  23 
(1967),  and  September  28  (1968). 
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EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  Swim  sialis 

Regular,  uncommon  spring  transient;  fairly  common 
in  fall:  regular,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  sitmmer 
resident;  irregular,  rare  winter  resident.  The  first  mi- 
grant bluebirds  normally  are  found  sometime  during 
Mardi,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  early  spring 
weather.  At  Stahlstown,  Townsend  Treese  has  seen  one 
as  early  as  March  3 (1973).  In  other  years,  arrival  dates 
at  Powdennill  have  been  on  March  17  (1964,  5 birds), 
and  March  20  (1968,  1).  Formerly,  especially  when 
there  was  more  open  farm  land,  the  bluebird  must 
have  been  a much  more  common  breeding  species  in 
the  Ligonier  area  than  it  is  now.  It  still  persists,  how- 
ever, in  many  sections  of  the  Valley  where  competition 
with  the  Starling  and  House  Sparrow'  for  nest  sites  is 
minimal.  Wandering  flocks  of  bluebirds  frecpiently  are 
seen  from  September  through  mid-November.  My  best 
count  is  of  30  at  Pow'derrnill  on  October  27,  1964. 
Future  field  work  may  very  well  reveal  that  a few 
linger  in  the  area  during  most  mild  wdnters.  Joseph 
VanBuskirk  reported  a pair  near  Stahlstown  on 
December  19,  1970,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Murphy  saw  one 
near  Stahlstown  the  last  week  of  January,  1974. 

BLEIE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER  Polioptila  caerulea 

Regular,  common  transient  in  spring  and  early  fall, 
common  summer  resident.  The  earliest  spring  record 
for  the  gnatcatcher  is  of  a bird  seen  at  Laugblintown  by 
Katherine  Hill  on  April  5,  1973.  At  Powdennill  first 
dates  are  April  6 (1974),  April  7 (1968),  April  12 
(1965),  and  April  14  in  1964  and  1972.  Normally  the 
species  is  common  by  the  last  week  of  April.  Migration 
then  peaks  during  the  first  week  of  May,  by  which  time 
the  already-arrived  local  population  has  begun  nesting. 
The  gnatcatcher  is  a characteristic  breeding  bird  of 
tbe  white  oak  forest  at  lower  elevations  throughout  the 
Ligonier  Valley,  but  is  much  less  frequent  on  the  higher 
ridges.  It  is  an  early  fall  migrant,  with  a decided  move- 
ment by  mid-July,  lasting  through  the  month  of  August. 
Ehe  birds  are  scarce  by  the  first  week  of  September, 
but  stragglers  have  been  noted  as  late  as  September  14 
(1965),  and  September  21  (1963).  A female  I banded  at 
Powdennill  on  May  9,  1969  was  killed  by  a boy  with  a 
slingshot  in  Llano  Grande,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1970.  Tins  was  tbe  first  recovery  of  a banded 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  south  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a possible  new  migration  route 
or  wintering  area  for  the  eastern  North  American  sub- 
species (Parkes  and  Clench,  1972).  Another  gnat- 
catcher, banded  as  an  adult  on  May  2,  1970,  and  last 
rehandled  on  August  24,  1973,  at  a minimum  of  four 
years  old,  bolds  the  Reserve  age  record  for  this 
species. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET  Regulus  satrapa 

Regular,  fairly  common  winter  resident;  common 
transient.  A Golden-crowned  Kinglet  was  observed  in 
the  Laurel  Summit  Glade  on  September  4,  1962  (CS). 
Normally  the  birds  appear  in  very  late  September  or 


early  October.  Additional  first  fall  dates  at  Powdermill 
include  September  30  (1973),  October  2 (1962),  Oc- 
tober 5 in  1965  and  1968,  and  October  8 in  1967.  The 
autumn  migration,  which  is  variable  in  timing,  usually 
peaks  sometime  during  the  last  week  of  October  or 
first  half  of  November.  Some  high  banding  totals  at 
Powdermill  are  30  on  November  12,  1972;  36  on  No- 
vember 13,  1967;  and  40  on  October  27,  1965.  Numbers 
then  gradually  decline,  with  only  a moderate  population 
wintering  in  the  Valley.  By  early  March  the  population 
is  again  supplemented  by  migrants,  and  the  spring 
movement  reaches  a peak  in  April.  The  maximum 
spring  banding  total  is  22  on  April  10,  1971.  Golden- 
crowns  are  usually  gone  by  late  April.  Last  dates  include 
Aprd  21  (1969,  Laurel  Hill  area),  and  April  29  in  1967 
and  1972  at  Powdermill.  The  latest  spring  record  is 
from  Laurel  Summit  Glade  (with  CS)  on  May  10  (1971). 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET  Regulus  calendula 

Regular,  very  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
irregular,  very  rare  winter  resident.  Spring  migrants 
appear  in  the  Valley  in  very  late  March  or  early  April. 
Some  arrival  dates  at  Powdermill  are  March  30  (1967), 
March  31  (1968),  April  3 (1971),  April  4 (1969),  and 
April  5 (1963).  Migration  is  strong  through  April  into 
early  May.  Some  maximum  banding  totals  for  this 
period  include  26  on  Alay  1,  1965,  and  29  on  April  9, 
1967.  By  mid-May,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  are  scarce, 
and  the  latest  spring  records  are  May  14  in  1966,  1969, 
and  1972,  May  17  (1975),  May  18  in  1963  and  1967, 
and  May  19  (1973).  The  first  autumn  migrants  have 
been  recorded  as  early  as  September  11  (1966),  Sep- 
tember 12  (1968),  and  September  15  in  1967  and  1972. 
Peak  fall  movement  occurs  either  in  late  October  or 
during  the  first  half  of  November.  Some  maximum 
banding  totals  from  Powdermill  are  38  kinglets  on 
October  28,  1967;  40  on  October  23,  1971;  41  on  No- 
vember 12,  1972;  and  119  on  October  19,  1975. 
Numbers  decline  by  late  November  and  the  species  is 
rare  by  December,  but  occasionally  a few  individuals 
attempt  to  winter  within  the  region.  One  was  reported 
at  a feeding  station  in  Ligonier  (C.  D.  Heintzelman, 
fide  D.  Auerswald)  during  the  winter  of  1957-58;  one 
wintered  three  miles  south  of  Ligonier  in  1967-68 
(HMS);  and  one  was  seen  along  Loyalhanna  Creek  west 
of  Ligonier  on  February  27,  1971  (A.  R.  Murphy). 
Three  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  were  listed  on  a Christ- 
mas bird-coitnt  centered  at  Stahlstown  on  December  26, 
1955,  but  as  no  Golden -crowned  Kinglets  were  listed 
(and  tbe  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  were  not  indicated  as 
being  unusual),  the  two  species  may  have  been  con- 
fused. 

WATER  PIPIT  Anthus  spinoletta 

Available  records  indicate  that  the  Water  Pipit  is  an 
irregular  and  usually  rare  migrant  in  the  Ligonier  Valley, 
but  its  rarity  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  This  is  an 
inconspicuous  species,  often  overlooked  by  birders.  I 
have  only  four  spring  records,  all  from  Powdermill.  The 
earliest  is  of  three  pipits  on  March  25  (1965),  and 
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single  birds,  seen  near  Crisp  Pond  on  April  3 (1975, 
with  ACL),  April  7 (1973),  and  May  12  (1963).  In  the 
fall,  a flock  of  21  pipits  was  flushed  from  mudflats  at 
Donegal  Lake  on  October  19  (1972),  and  two  were 
seen  there  September  26  (1973).  This  species  should 
be  watched  for  on  freshly  jilowed  fields  during  both  the 
spring  and  fall  flights. 

CEDAR  WAXWING  Bombycilla  cedrorurn 

Regular  transient,  usually  common  in  spring  and 
often  abundant  in  late  summer  and  fall;  common  to 
very  common  summer  resident;  irregular  in  winter. 
This  is  an  extremely  erratic  species,  and  both  its  move- 
ments and  numbers  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
Migratory  flocks  arrive  at  any  time  during  late  winter  or 
early  spring,  but  it  is  usually  mid-May  before  the  species 
is  common.  At  this  season  individual  flocks  occasionally 
contain  up  to  300  individuals,  but  smaller  flocks  (10  to 
50  birds)  are  more  common.  By  late  July  the  birds  are 
again  flocking  strongly  (even  before  many  pairs  have 
completed  nesting),  and  numbers  often  build  up  to 
amazing  heights.  In  early  August  I have  occasionally 
seen  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand  waxwings  (my 
estimate)  in  a single  day’s  field  work.  During  August 
and  September  1962,  over  1,000  were  banded  at  Pow- 
dermill.  Sizeable  flocks  are  also  frequently  observed 
throughout  the  Valley  in  October  and  November.  Num- 
bers are  usually  smaller,  and  the  flocks  less  frequent, 
from  mid-December  on  through  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  season.  Two  waxwings  banded  at  Powdermill 
have  been  recovered  in  Mexico  during  the  winter 
months,  and  one  was  found  in  Guatemala.  We  also  have 
had  reports  of  locally  banded  birds  recovered  in  Maine, 
Michigan  (2),  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Missouri.  The  North  Carolina  recovery, 
a bird  five  and  one-half  years  old,  holds  the  age  record 
for  the  species  (Kennard,  1975). 


NORTHERN  SHRIKE  Lanius  excubilor 

The  only  local  record  of  the  Northern  Shrike  is  of  a 
bird  carefully  identified  at  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve 
on  January  H,  1974,  by  Cliff  Stringer. 

LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE  Lanius  ludovicianus 

Rare  transient;  apparently  sporadic  in  spring;  oc- 
casional in  fall.  The  only  spring  record  for  the  Logger- 
head  Shrike  is  of  two,  seen  two  miles  west  of  Stahls- 
town  on  March  23,  1969  (CS).  I found  an  exceptionally 
early  fall  migrant  at  Powdermill  Farm,  just  west  of 
Powdermill  Nature  Reserve,  on  August  18,  1969.  The 
only  other  observations  are  of  one  or  more  birds  fre- 
quenting the  Headquarters  area  at  Powdermill  off  and 
on  during  the  month  of  September,  1961. 

STARLING  Sturnus  vulgaris 

Common  permanent  resident;  abundant  transient  in 
s]jring  and  fall.  Starlings  are  found  in  the  Ligonier  Val- 
ley at  all  seasons.  There  appears  to  be  a sizeable  non- 
migiatory  resident  population  that  is  supplemented  by 
heavy  seasonal  flights.  Migrants  first  appear  about 
mid-February  in  open  fields  and  pastures  (when  the 
flocks  can  number  in  the  hundreds,  or  even  thousands), 
and  the  movement  continues  through  March.  After  mid- 
June  the  birds  again  begin  to  flock  and  often  become 
pests  in  Ligonier  where  they  roost  in  shade  trees,  usually 
in  company  with  grackles  and  blackbirds.  In  September, 
1973,  there  were  at  least  2000  Starlings  (along  with 
several  times  as  many  grackles)  roosting  at  the  western 
end  of  town.  The  fall  migration  is  under  way  by  late 
September,  and  continues  through  at  least  early 
November.  A Christmas  bird-count  centered  at  Rector 
(D.  Smeltzer  et  al.)  listed  417  Starlings  on  December 
30,  1973,  and  729  on  December  15,  1974.  J.  C.  Murphy 
noted  a single  flock  of  200  south  of  Ligonier  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1972. 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO  Vireo  griseus 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  un- 
common summer  resident.  The  White-eyed  Vireo,  a 
relatively  southern  bird,  only  recently  appeared  as  a 
breeding  species  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Until  about 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered  very  rare  anywhere 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  At  Powdermill  it  was  first 
recorded  in  1961,  and  breeding  was  definitely  con- 
firmed there  in  1962.  An  exceptionally  early  spring 
migrant  was  recorded  at  Powdermill  on  April  18,  1964. 
In  most  years,  however,  migrants  arrive  later  in  April 
or  in  early  May.  Some  first  dates  include  April  22 
(1972),  April  24  (1970),  April  29  (1969),  and  May  3 
(1973).  Breeding  birds  occur  in  a variety  of  brushy 
habitats  over  most  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  Valley, 
but  I have  not  yet  found  the  species  in  summer  on  the 
higher  elevations  of  Chestnut  Ridge  or  Laurel  Hill.  By 
the  third  week  of  September,  most  of  the  White-eyes 
probably  have  passed  through  the  region  (I  have  band- 
ing records  from  Powdermill  for  September  16,  1972, 
and  September  17,  1963).  Scattered  individuals,  how- 
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ever,  occasionally  linger  (October  7,  1967),  and  an 
extremely  late  bird  was  banded  at  the  Reserve  on 
November  8 (1967),  when  there  were  several  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground. 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO  Fneo  flavifrons 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  sjrring  and  fall; 
fairly  common  summer  resident.  The  Yellow-throated 
Vireo  nests  in  the  more  mature  lowland  deciduous 
forests,  apparently  avoiding  the  higher  ridge  tops.  Mi- 
grants are  usually  seen  only  as  individuals  or  in  jrairs 
during  the  spring  flight.  The  first  birds  of  the  season 
normally  appear  during  the  last  few  days  of  Apiil. 
Earliest  dates  on  record  are  April  28  (1969,  three  miles 
south  of  Ligonier,  HMS),  April  29  (1970),  and  Apiil  30 
(1973).  In  the  fall  the  birds  are  rarely  seen  in  the  field, 
hut  we  have  scattered  banding  records  from  Powdertnill 
through  August  and  September,  the  latest  date  being 
September  30,  1972. 

SOLITARY  VIREO  Vireo  solitarius 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  and  fall  migrant; 
locally  common  in  summer.  In  s]Jiing  the  first  migiants 
normallv  apfieai  during  the  last  third  of  April.  Eirst- 
seen  dates  include  April  21  in  1969  (with  HALS)  and 
1970  (with  CIS)  at  Laurel  Summit  Glade,  and  April  20 
(1975),  April  23  (1972),  and  April  26  (1971),  at  Powder- 
mill.  Nesting  is  largely  conlined  to  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  l.aurel  Hill,  where  the  species  is  tolerant  of  a 
variety  of  forest  tvjies.  Solitaries  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  deciduous  forest  ol  the  ridge  top,  hut  are  e\en 
more  freciuent  in  evergreens.  Hemlexk  is  especially 
favored,  and  in  aieas  where  this  tree  grows  along  cool 
mountain  streams  and  racines,  the  Solitary  Vireo  is 
also  likely  to  occur.  In  suc  h situations  in  Linn  Run  State 
Park  (especially  the  Adams  Falls  area)  the  species  is 
very  common.  Kenneth  C.  Parkes  also  has  fcauiid  it  in 
summer  at  Powdermill  in  the  hemlock  worlds  aho\e 
Calverly  Lodge.  In  late  summer,  occasional  indicid- 
uals  may  he  found  in  the  deciduous  woodlands  of  the 
lower  valley,  hut  apparently  true  migrants  (which  are 
usually  seen  as  scattered  individuals — never  in  flocks) 
do  not  begin  to  ajjpear  until  late  September.  At  Powder- 
mill  the  eat  best  autumn  handing  date  is  September  12 
(1964).  More  typical  anivals  are  September  21  in  1966 
and  1968,  September  22  (1970),  and  September  23 
(1965).  After  mid-Octohei  the  birds  are  usually  scarce. 
Late  records  include  October  20  (1971),  October  22 
(1964),  Octcjher  26  (1969),  and  Novembei  8 (1975). 
A bird  banded  on  November  17  (1973,  ACL)  must  be 
cotisidered  a straggler. 

RED-EYED  VIREO  J'treo  ohvaceus 

Regular,  very  common  to  abundant  spring  and  fall 
transient;  abundant  summer  resident.  'Lhe  Red-eyed 
Vireo  is  one  ol  the  most  chaiacteristic  breeding  birds  ol 
the  area,  inhabiting  woodlots  and  forests  at  all  ele- 
vations. April  28  (1970)  is  the  earliest  spring  arrival 
on  record  at  Powdermill,  hut  an  early  May  date  is  usual. 


Red-eyes  returned  on  Mav  4 (1973),  May  6 in  1965  and 
1966,  and  May  7 in  1962  and  1964.  Peak  numbers 
usually  move  through  the  area  after  mid-month,  when 
maximum  banding  totals  have  included  19  on  May  21, 
and  18  on  Alay  22  in  1966.  Nesting  is  well  under  way  in 
the  local  breeding  poiaulation  before  the  last  of  the  mi- 
grants have  passed  through  on  their  way  north.  Because 
of  the  large  breeding  population,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  when  the  first  true  fall  migrants  appear,  but  by  the 
last  week  of  August  a substantial  movement  is  obvious. 
Numbers  peak  shortly  thereafter.  High  handing  totals 
at  this  season  have  included  16  on  August  24,  1968;  16 
on  September  11,  1971;  and  24  on  September  9,  1973. 
By  the  end  of  September  the  birds  are  scarce,  and  our 
latest  records  are  for  October  11  (1967),  October  12 
in  1966  and  1968,  October  14  (1972),  and  October  19 
(1975).  A Red-eyed  Vireo  banded  at  Powdermill  on  Alay 
26,  1963,  was  louncl  dead  in  Morgantown,  West  Vhi- 
ginia,  on  Alay  22,  1966.  Many  ol  our  breeding  birds 
have  proved  to  ha\e  long  lives,  and  an  adult  banded  on 
June  7,  1963,  and  last  rehandled  on  June  9,  1972,  at 
ten  years  old,  holds  the  species’  age  record  (Kennard, 
1975). 

PHILADELPHIA  VIREO  Vi  reo  philadelphicus 

Regular  transient;  usually  uncommon  in  spring;  un- 
common to  faiily  common  in  fall.  The  first  Philadelphia 
Vireos  normally  appear  in  our  region  the  second  week  ol 
Alay.  Early  ariival  dates  include  May  9 (1970),  May  11 
(1972),  and  Alay  13  (1968).  Peak  numbers  appear  just 
after  mid-month.  Seven  were  banded  Alay  16,  1970,  and 
six  on  Alay  19.  A few'  individuals  linger  through  the  end 
of  Alay  (Alay  28,  1971;  May  31,  1967),  and  the  latest 
spring  date  is  June  1 (1966).  Autumn  migrants  first 
ajrpear  in  early  September  (September  2 in  1962  and 
1972;  Sejjtember  4 in  1975;  and  Sejrtember  7 in  1967). 
Peak  dates  at  this  season  are  in  mid-month,  including 
a total  of  seven  banded  September  16,  1970,  and  eight 
on  September  15,  1973.  By  early  October,  migration  is 
virtually  completed,  hut  stragglers  have  been  netted  at 
Pow'deniiill  as  late  as  October  10  (1965),  and  October 
14  (1970). 

WARBLING  VIREO  Vireo  gilvus 

Regular  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  breeding 
status  uncertain.  Whether  the  local  rarity  of  this  species 
is  more  ajjparent  than  real  is  yet  to  be  determined.  To 
date  it  has  been  identified  oidy  as  a migrant.  The  War- 
bling Vireo  should  be  w'atched  for  as  a breeding  bird, 
especially  in  shade  trees  within  the  borough  of  Ligonier — 
where  it  has  perhaps  been  overlooked  in  the  summer 
months.  The  first  spring  migrants  appear  at  Powder- 
mill  during  the  first  week  of  May.  Earliest  arrivals 
have  been  on  Alay  1 (1965),  Alay  4 (1964),  and  May  6 
(1972).  The  northward  flight  is  apparently  a short  one. 
The  latest  bit  els  have  been  found  May  14  (1967)  and 
Alay  18  (1971).  Fall  migrants  have  been  handed  as 
early  as  August  30  (1975),  August  31  (1962),  Sep- 
tember 1 (1963),  and  September  3 (1969).  Late  dates 
are  September  26  (1963)  and  September  28  (1965). 

> 


White-eyed  Vireo,  adult  (above)  and  immature  (below)  in  fall. 
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BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER  Mniotilta  varia 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spring,  fairly  common 
in  fall.  The  Black-and-white  is  also  a fairly  common 
summer  resident  at  higher  elevations  on  Chestnut 
Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill,  it  nests  less  commonly,  and 
certainly  more  locally,  at  lower  elevations  within  the 
Valley.  In  spring  the  first  birds  usually  appear  during 
the  last  third  of  April.  Our  earliest  records  are  of  in- 
dividuals on  April  19  in  1964  and  1970.  Other  early 
arrival  dates  include  April  21  (1967,  1969),  and  April 

29  (1972).  It  appears  that  by  mid-May  most  of  the 
migrants  have  already  passed  through  the  area,  and 
the  local  population  is  well  into  its  breeding  season. 
There  is  evidence  of  considerable  movement,  at  least 
among  local  birds,  by  mid-July.  The  fall  migration, 
which  is  well  under  way  by  early  August,  continues 
strongly  through  mid-September.  Last  banding  dates 
from  Powdermill  include  September  25  (1969),  Sep- 
tember 26  (1965),  and  September  27  (1970).  William 
O.  Robinson  observed  a Black-and-white  near  Rector 
as  late  as  October  3 (1971). 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER  Protonotaria  citrea 

Occasional,  very  rare  transient  in  spring.  There  are 
two  records  of  spring  migrants  at  Powdermill:  a male 
banded  in  the  yard  at  Headquarters  on  April  28, 
1966,  and  a second  bird  seen  along  Powdermill  Run 
April  26,  1970  (with  ACL,  J.  A.  Young.)  A third  regional 
record  is  of  a Prothonotary  seen  along  Linn  Run  in 
Forbes  State  Forest  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kluesener) 
during  the  third  week  of  May,  1970. 

WORM-EATING  WARBLER  Helmitheros  verrriworus 

Regular  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  rare  and 
apparently  very  local  summer  resident.  The  earliest 
arrivals  have  been  recorded  during  the  last  few  days  of 
April  or  in  early  May:  April  29,  1964  and  1970;  April 

30  (1967);  and  May  2 (1971).  Todd  (1940)  mentions 
having  found  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  nesting  in  the 
Loyalhanna  Gap  of  Chestnut  Ridge — probably  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago.  On  May  28,  1970,  I found  a 
territorial  male  on  a wooded  hillside  near  Moul  Spring 
at  Powdermill  Nature  Reserve,  and  W.  O.  Robinson 
reported  two  near  Rector  on  June  7,  1971.  This  is  a 
secretive  species  and  careful  search  should  reveal  its 
nesting  elsewhere  in  the  Ligonier  area.  The  fall  flight 
is  well  under  way  by  mid-August.  The  latest  banding 
records  are  September  6 (1968)  and  September  10 
(1967). 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER 

Vermwora  chrysoptera 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  transient,  uncommon 
in  fall;  regular  and  locally  very  common  summer  resi- 
dent. Inhabitants  of  old  overgrown  fields,  Golden- 
winged Warblers  return  to  tbe  Ligonier  Valley  in  very 
late  April  or  early  May.  Arrival  dates  include  April  26 
(1964),  April  28  (1969),  April  30  (1962),  and  May  2 in 


1965  and  1973.  Several  pairs  nest  each  summer  in  old 
fields  near  Headquarters  at  Powdermill.  I have  found 
the  species  especially  abundant  on  a hillside  along  Four- 
mile  Run  southwest  of  Stahlstown,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
abandoned  fields  north  and  west  of  Trout  Run  Reser- 
voir. The  autumn  flight  begins  quite  early.  By  mid-July 
considerable  movement  is  obvious,  and  the  peak 
usually  occurs  during  the  second  half  of  August.  After 
the  first  week  of  September  the  birds  are  scarce.  Last 
dates  include  September  9 (1970)  and  September  10  in 
1969  and  1973.  A male  banded  at  Powdermill  on  May 
21,  1971  was  trapped  and  released  at  Greenfield, 
Indiana,  by  H.  C.  West  on  May  1,  1973.  Another  adult 
male,  banded  at  the  Reserve  on  May  19,  1962,  and 
rehandled  through  May  17,  1968,  at  least  seven  years 
old,  holds  the  species  age  record  (Kennard,  1975). 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER  Vermivora  pinus 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
irregular,  and  seemingly  rare  summer  resident.  I’he 
Blue-winged  Warbler  normally  arrives  in  tbis  region 
sometime  during  the  first  week  of  May.  First  dates  in- 
clude May  1 (1964),  May  2 (1970),  May  5 (1967),  and 
May  7 (1972).  The  peak  of  the  sparse  spring  flight 
apparently  occurs  about  the  second  week  of  May,  and 
stragglers  occasionally  are  found  through  the  first 
few  days  of  June.  In  the  Valley  the  Blue-winged  Warbler 
has  been  found  breeding  only  at  Powdermill,  and  even 
there  infrequently.  I have  never  seen  a mated  pair  at 
this  season.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  few  summer- 
ing individuals  are  paired  with  Golden-winged  War- 
blers. .S.  N.  Rhoads  (1899),  however,  mentions  having 
found  two  or  three  breeding  pairs  in  the  foothills  of 
Laurel  Hill  near  Laughlintown  during  the  summer  of 
1898,  Careful  field  work  may  reveal  nesting  elsewhere 
in  the  area.  The  autumn  migration  begins  sometime 
after  mid-August.  Probable  transients  have  been  banded 
at  Powdermill  as  early  as  August  23  (1970)  and 
August  26  (1962).  They  are  well  distributed  from  then 
on  through  mid-September.  Last-seen  dates  include 
September  18  (1970),  September  21  (1973),  and  Sep- 
tember 25  (1965). 

Hybrid  Golden-winged  X Blue-winged  warblers, 
including  the  so-called  "Lawrence’s”  and  "Brewster’s” 
warblers,  have  occasionally  been  banded  at  Powdermill. 
A Lawrence’s  banded  on  April  30,  1966,  was  recap- 
tured on  May  1 of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  seen  and 
photographed  by  a number  of  visiting  members  of  the 
Wilson  Ornithological  Society.  A second  Lawrence’s 
Warbler  banded  on  August  11,  1971,  returned  to  Pow- 
dermill almost  two  years  later  on  May  18,  1973.  Eight 
of  the  Brewster’s  Warbler  type  were  banded  at  the  Re- 
serve between  1964  and  1965,  five  of  them  in  May,  two 
m August,  and  one  in  September.  None  of  the  Brewster’s 
Warblers  have  ever  been  rehandled. 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER  Vermwora  peregrina 

Transient,  regular  and  common  in  spring;  often  very 
common  in  fall.  Although  Tennessee  Warblers  usually 
do  not  appear  in  any  numbers  before  the  end  of  the 
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second  week  of  May,  occasionally  a few  arrive  in  the 
Ligonier  area  early  in  the  month.  First  dates  include 
May  2 (1970),  May  6 (1967),  and  May  7 (1972).  Maxi- 
mum spring  banding  totals  are  29  on  May  16,  and  33  on 
May  17,  in  1970.  Late  dates  are  May  26  (1963);  May  27 
in  1967,  1969,  and  1970;  and  May  30  (1971).  In  some 
years,  individuals  of  this  species  have  appeared  at 
Powdermill  exceptionally  early  in  the  fall:  July  22 
(1972),  August  1 (1968),  August  4 (1974),  and  August 
8 in  1963  and  1971.  These  birds  had  not  completed 
their  fall  molt.  Such  early  arrivals  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain because  warblers  do  not  usually  migrate  before 
molting,  and  the  Tennessee  is  not  known  to  breed  any- 
where in  western  Pennsylvania.  Normally  it  is  late 
August  or  even  early  September  before  sizeable  flocks 
appear.  The  autumn  peak  usually  occurs  in  mid-Sep- 
tember, and  maximum  banding  totals  at  Powdermill  in 
1971  include  84  on  September  24,  96  on  the  18th,  and 
100  on  the  17th.  Although  numbers  decline  sharply 
during  the  first  week  of  October,  a few  Tennessees 
sometimes  linger  much  later.  The  last  banding  date  is 
October  23  in  1971  and  1975,  but  I have  sight  records 
at  Powdermill  from  October  30  (1966),  and  (with  CS) 
November  2 (1968).  One  banded  at  Powdermill  on 
September  7,  1968  was  netted  and  released  near  Jor- 
dan Run,  West  Virginia  by  Dr.  George  A.  Hall  on  May 
13,  1970. 

ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER  Vermivora  celata 

Irregular,  usually  rare  transient  in  spring;  regular  but 
uncommon  in  fall.  Migrants  of  this  inconspicuous 
species  have  been  seen  during  fewer  than  half  of  the 
spring  seasons  during  the  past  twelve  years.  The  earliest 
record  is  of  one  at  Powdermill  on  April  22,  1973.  Other 
first  dates  are  May  2 (1970)  and  May  5 (1968),  but  the 
majority  of  records  fall  during  the  second  week  of  May. 
Last  dates  at  this  season  are  May  16  (1970),  May  18 
(1973),  and  May  22  (1968).  In  the  autumn,  first  dates 
include  September  24  (1972),  September  27  (1963),  and 
September  28  (1965).  Numbers  then  normally  peak 
during  the  second  week  of  October,  and  Orange-crowns 
are  scarce  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Stragglers  have  been 
banded  on  November  1 in  1970  and  1974,  November  9 
(1969),  and  November  13  (1967). 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER  Vermivora  ruficapilla 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall. 
A late  April  arrival  for  Nashvilles  is  normal.  The  first 
bird  was  recorded  on  April  21  in  1972,  and  other  early 
dates  include  April  24  (1966),  April  27  (1%9),  and 
April  28  in  1964,  1968,  and  1970.  Maximun,  banding 
totals  at  this  season  are  19  on  May  7,  1972,  and  30  on 
May  9,  1970.  Late  records  are  May  24  (1968),  May  26 
(1973),  and  May  29  (1971).  Todd  (1940)  mentions 
having  taken  a Nashville  Warbler  during  the  breeding 
season  near  Kingston  at  tbe  western  end  of  the  Loyal- 
hanna  Gap  through  Chestnut  Ridge.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  nesting  records  from  within  the  immediate 
area  covered  by  this  report.  Some  early  autumn  arrivals 


are  August  7 (1974),  August  19  (1963),  August  24 
(1973),  August  25  (1962),  and  August  27  (1972).  Num- 
bers build  rapidly  by  early  September,  and  the  migration 
continues  strong  through  mid-October.  Peak  banding 
totals  at  this  season  are  12  on  September  24,  1970;  14 
on  September  25,  1966;  and  22  on  September  16,  1971. 
A few  birds  occasionally  linger  into  November,  and  the 
latest  records  are  November  1 (1973),  November  3 
(1965),  November  6 (1974),  and  November  10  (1972). 

NORl  HERN  PARULA  Panda  americana 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  uncommon  summer  resident.  Parulas  first 
appear  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  after  the  third  week  of 
April.  Arrival  dates  include  April  22  (1973),  April  24  in 
1971  (JKO)  and  1972,  April  25  (1967,  HMS,  three 
miles  south  of  Ligonier),  and  April  27  (1970),  at  Rolling 
Rock  Farms.  It  is  usually  early  May  before  the  species 
is  at  all  common.  In  summer  the  Northern  Parula  is 
widely  distributed  through  the  lower  sections  of  the 
Valley  wherever  hemlocks  are  common,  or  in  mature 
spruce  plantings,  but  I have  yet  to  find  it  breeding  on 
the  ridge  tops.  Apparently  the  fall  flight  is  under  way  by 
late  August,  but  the  peak  usually  is  not  reached  until 
the  last  half  of  September.  A few  migrants  linger  into 
early  October.  Late  dates  are  October  4 (1960)  and 
October  11  (1970). 

YELLOW  WARBLER  Dendroica  petechia 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring;  regular, 
usually  uncommon  in  fall;  regular,  locally  very  common 
summer  resident.  The  earliest  local  recorded  date  for 
the  Yellow  Warbler  is  April  18  (1964),  but  the  last  week 
of  April  is  the  usual  spring  arrival  time.  Additional  first- 
seen  dates  are  April  23  in  1965  and  (near  Donegal) 
1970,  April  24  in  1969  (Ligonier)  and  1973,  and  April 
27  (1963).  The  average  date  of  return  for  seven  years 
of  record  is  April  25.  Maximum  spring  banding  totals 
are  nine  on  May  16,  1967;  11  on  May  9,  1970;  and  12  on 
May  15,  1963.  Nesting  birds  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  Valley  where  suitable  suburban  shrubbery,  hedge- 
rows, or  other  thickets  are  found,  but  they  are  rare  or 
absent  in  more  heavily  forested  sections.  The  Yellow  is 
among  the  earliest  warblers  to  begin  fall  migration,  and 
they  are  inconspicuous  at  this  season.  The  Might  appears 
to  peak  by  mid-July.  Stragglers  are  seen  fairly  regu- 
larly through  August  and  into  early  September.  Some 
late  records  are  September  20  (1970),  September  21 
(1968),  and  September  25  (1966,  see  below).  A very 
late  bird  was  banded  at  Powdermill  on  October  1 (1971). 
The  breeding  form  of  Yellow  Warbler  in  this  region  is 
Dendroica  petechia  aestiva.  It  might  be  expected, 
from  its  breeding  range  in  Canada,  that  D.  p.  amnicola 
would  also  occasionally  occur  during  migration,  since 
late-fall  specimens  collected  elsewhere  in  the  northeast 
have  often  proved  to  belong  to  this  form.  A bird  col- 
lected at  Powdermill  on  September  25,  1966  has  been 
assigned  by  Parkes  (1968)  to  D.  p.  rubiginosa,  an  Alas- 
kan subspecies  that  is  only  casual  in  the  east.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  Powdermill  specimen  represents  its  north- 
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easternmost  occurrence.  The  age  record  for  Yellow 
Warblers  at  the  Reserve  is  held  by  an  adult  banded  on 
June  1,  1967,  and  last  recaptured  on  May  13,  1973,  at 
least  seven  years  old. 

MAGNOLIA  WARBLER  Dendroica  magnolia 

Regular,  common  transient,  both  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  locally  common  summer  resident.  The  earliest 
arrival  date  for  the  Magnolia  Warbler  at  Powdermill  is 
April  30  (1970),  but  an  early  May  appearance  is  usual. 
Other  first  dates  are  May  1 (1962),  May  5 in  1965  and 
1968,  and  May  7 in  1964  and  1966.  The  height  of  the 
spring  flight  occurs  about  the  third  week  in  May.  Maxi- 
mum handing  totals  for  that  month  are  26  on  May  16, 
and  31  on  May  17  in  1970;  and  27  on  May  19,  1973.  By 
the  last  week  of  May  migrants  have  about  completed 
their  flight,  although  an  occasional  straggler  lingers 
into  early  June.  Nesting  of  the  Magnolia  is  govt  led  in 
our  region  by  a habitat  preference  for  hemlock  thickets. 
Thus  the  bird  is  very  locally  distributed.  It  summers  in 
suitable  thickets  along  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill  and  in  cool 
ravines  along  the  western  slope  of  that  ridge  (e.g.  in 
the  Linn  Run  area,  along  the  headwaters  of  Powdermill 
Run,  and  in  cool  woodlands  near  Laughlintown).  Usually 
the  atitunm  flight  begins  sometime  in  early  or  mid-Au- 
gust. Typical  dates  include  August  6 (1966),  August  10 
(1967),  August  15  (1970),  and  August  16  (1969).  The 
Magnolia  is  usually  among  the  most  common  of  the 
migrant  warblers  in  Se]rtember.  Maximum  fall  banding 
totals  are  42  on  September  3,  1972;  44  on  September 
25,  1965;  and  61  on  September  22,  1967.  The  species  is 
scarce  by  the  first  week  of  October,  although  in  1974  a 
late  bird  was  banded  on  October  28.  A fall  migrant 
banded  at  Powdermill  on  September  13,  1970,  was 
found  dead  the  next  spring  on  May  23,  1971,  at  Pointe 
Claire,  Quebec.  The  Reserve  age  record  for  Magnolias 
is  held  by  an  adult  banded  on  July  10,  1964,  and  last 
recaptured  on  September  7,  1969,  at  least  six  years 
of  age. 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER  Dendroica  tigrina 

Regular,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  transient  in 
spring;  regular,  common  fall  transient.  The  spring 
flight  of  the  Cape  May  Warbler  through  this  region  is 
of  short  duration.  Single  birds  were  banded  at  Powder- 
mill  on  May  1 in  1975,  and  May  2 in  1970,  but  normally 
the  species  does  not  appear  before  the  second  week  of 
the  month.  Additional  first  dates  include  May  7 (1972), 
May  8 (1966),  and  May  9 (1973).  Late  spring  dates  are 
May  20  (1973)  and  May  21  (1970).  Normally  the  fall 
flight  begins  sometime  during  the  last  few  days  of  Au- 
gust or  the  first  week  of  September.  Unusually  early 
arrivals  were  banded  at  Powdermill  on  August  17  in 
1972  and  August  20  in  1966,  and  one  was  found  at 
Laurel  Summit  Glade  (with  CS)  on  August  26  in  1971. 
The  autumn  migration  peak  is  reached  sometime  during 
the  second  half  of  September,  when  high  banding 
totals  have  included  15  on  September  21,  1963;  18 
on  September  21,  1973;  and  43  on  September  24,  1972. 
Cape  May  Warblers  are  often  seen  throtigh  the  first 


week  of  October,  and  are  occasional  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  month.  Last  dates  include  October  12 
(1963),  October  23  (1966),  October  26  (1975),  and 
October  27  (1965).  A straggler  was  observed  at  Pow- 
dermill on  November  13  (1968).  An  immature  female 
banded  at  the  Reserve  on  September  27,  1972,  was 
found  dead  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  on  October  7 
that  same  year. 

BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER 

Dendroica  caerulescens 

Regidar,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  spring  and 
fall  transient;  regular,  locally  common  summer  resi- 
dent. The  first  birds  appear  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
Typical  arrival  dates  at  Powdermill  are  April  26  (1970, 
with  ACL)  and  April  29  (1964).  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schmidt  has 
noted  Black-throated  Blues  as  early  as  April  28  (1969) 
three  miles  south  of  Ligonier.  It  is  usually  the  second 
week  of  May  before  they  are  seen  in  any  numbers,  how- 
ever, and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  migration  is 
usually  over.  This  warbler  nests  most  commonly  along 
the  stimmits  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge.  It  is  also 
fairly  common  locally  at  lower  elevations  in  rhododen- 
dron swamps  and  thickets.  Mrs.  Harriet  Stimmel  has 
found  the  species  nesting  along  Indian  Creek  near 
Kregar.  They  are  common  along  Linn  Run  near  Rector 
and  probably  nest  along  similar  rhododendron-lined 
streams  elsewhere  in  the  lower  Valley.  A few  Black- 
throated  Blues  have  been  found  (wandering  ?)  at  Pow- 
dermill as  early  as  July  21  (1962),  but  it  is  early  Sep- 
tember before  the  autumn  flight  is  well  under  way. 
Numbers  decline  rapidly  during  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. Late  dates  include  October  10  (1971),  October  11 
(1970),  and  October  12  (1967).  A.  C.  Lloyd  banded  an 
exceptionally  late  straggler  at  Powdermill  on  November 
25  (1972). 

YELLOW-RUMPED  WARBLER  Dendroica  coronata 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring;  regular 
and  often  very  common  (occasionally  abundant)  in  fall. 
The  first  Yellow-rumped  Warblers  usually  appear  in 
this  region  in  mid-April.  Arrival  dates  include  April  8 
(1967),  April  14  (1965),  April  15  (1972),  and  April  16 
(1971).  Normally,  the  flight  peaks  during  the  first  week 
of  May,  with  high  banding  totals  of  24  on  May  2,  and 

15  on  May  5,  1970.  The  species  is  scarce  by  mid-May. 
Last-seen  dates  are  May  16  (1964),  May  17  (1969), 
May  18  (1963),  and  May  27  (1973).  The  autumn  flight 
begins  about  mid-September.  In  1968,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Schmidt  and  I found  the  first  autumn-migrant  Yellow- 
rumped  Warbler  in  Laurel  Summit  Glade  on  September 
16.  Some  arrival  dates  at  Powdermill  are  September 

16  (1972),  September  20  (1973),  September  21  (1969), 
and  September  23  in  1966  and  1971.  The  birds  are  very 
common  through  all  of  October,  with  a peak  about  the 
third  week  of  the  month,  when  thousands  may  swarm 
through  the  Valley.  Some  maximum  daily  banding 
totals  are  71  on  October  13,  1962;  72  on  October  20, 
1967;  and  122  on  October  6,  1967.  Many  birds  are 
still  in  the  area  through  mid-November  and  presumably 
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a few  linger  into  at  least  early  winter,  although  specific 
records  are  not  yet  available.  All  local  records  are  of  the 
eastern  form  of  the  species,  D.  c.  coronata  (the  “Myrtle 
Warbler”).  Individuals  banded  at  Powdemiill  have  been 
recovered  during  the  winter  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida.  Another  was  found  on  or  near  its  breeding 
grounds  at  Berens  River,  Manitoba.  The  Mississippi 
recovery  was  of  a bird  banded  as  an  immature  on 
October  22,  1966,  and  found  on  February  22,  1972,  at 
five  and  one-half  years  of  age — the  Reserve’s  age  record 
for  the  species. 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER 

Deudroica  virens 

Regular,  usually  common  transient  in  sjrring;  regular, 
common  fall  transient;  regular,  locally  commoti  summer 
resident.  An  early  Black-thioated  Green  Waibler  was 
seen  three  miles  south  of  Ligonier  on  April  14  (1967, 
FIMS).  At  Powdermill,  fust  dates  include  April  17  in 
1963  and  1968,  April  19  (1964),  and  April  21  (1970). 
From  a sample  ol  eight  years,  the  average  date  of  return 
is  April  22,  and  the  birds  are  usually  common  by  the 
first  week  of  Alay.  Breeding  birds  are  widespread  in 
the  area.  Although  hemlock  forests  are  preferred,  the 
species  also  nests  in  a few'  of  the  more  extensive  de- 
ciduous woodlands.  Probably  the  Black-throated  Green 
is  most  common  along  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  but 
it  nests  on  Chestnut  Ridge  as  well,  and  there  are  summer 
records  from  Powdermill,  Stahlstown,  Laughlintown, 
and  Linn  Run  State  Park.  A few  migrants  or  post- 
breeding  wanderers  appear  during  the  last  week  of 
July,  and  transients  are  irregular  through  August.  It  is 
September,  however,  hefoie  the  flight  reaches  its 
height.  Maximum  banding  totals  include  17  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1972,  and  20  on  September  11,  1971.  Most 
of  the  birds  have  gone  by  the  first  week  of  October. 
Late  records  include  October  10  (1971),  October  11 
(1967),  October  21  (1968),  and  October  26  (1975). 

CERLILEAN  WARBLER  Dendroica  cerulea 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring;  uticom- 
mon  in  fall;  local,  fairly  common  summer  resident. 
Arrival  dates  at  Powdermill  include  May  2 (1970), 
May  8 (1972),  and  May  11  (1962).  In  1973  the  first 
individual  was  seen  at  Stahlstown  on  May  3.  Although 
I have  never  found  the  Cerulean  Warbler  in  summer  on 
the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill,  it  is  a rather  characteristic 
breeding  bird  of  mature  deciduous  forests  on  the  crest 
of  Chestnut  Ridge  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  lower  val- 
ley, inc  luding  Ligonier,  Linn  Rim  State  Park,  Rector, 
Powdermill,  and  Stahlstown.  The  autumn  movement  is 
well  imder  way  by  the  second  half  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues through  August.  Last-seeti  records  iticiude  Sep- 
tember 2 (1967)  aticl  September  6 (1973).  An  immature 
Cerulean  I banded  at  Powdermill  on  July  22,  1973,  was 
found  less  than  two  months  later  on  September  12  at 
Tortuguero  National  Park  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Costa  Rica.  It  was  the  first  banded  individual  of  this 
species  ever  to  be  recovered  (Clench,  1974). 


BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER  Dendroica  fusca 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spritig  and  fall; 
regular,  locally  commoti  summei  resident.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Schmidt  has  observed  the  Blackhurnian  ahout  three 
miles  south  of  Ligonier  as  early  as  April  30  (1969). 
Noinially  the  species  first  appears  eaily  iti  May.  Some 
ariival  dates  at  Powdemiill  are  Ajiril  30  (1975),  May  4 
(1964),  and  May  5 (1970).  Three  were  found  at  Linn 
Run  State  Park  as  early  as  May  7 (1973).  The  local 
breeding  distribution  appears  to  be  spotty.  Nestitig 
Blackbui Ilians  are  locally  ccimmon  in  mature  forests 
on  both  Chestnut  Ridge  and  I.aurel  Hill.  They  are 
especially  Irequent  in  the  Linn  Run  valley,  and  at  Pow- 
derniill  they  are  fairly  common  in  a low  wet  woods  along 
Laurel  Run.  A few  warblers  are  found  wandering 
through  the  lower  valleys  by  the  first  of  August.  It  is 
usually  mid-month  or  after,  however,  before  migrants 
are  at  all  common.  Numbers  peak  during  the  first  half 
of  Se]5tember.  Late  banding  dates  are  September  25 
(1966)  and  September  27  (1972).  The  latest  sight 
record  (David  Willard)  at  Powdermill  is  October  10 
(1971). 

YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER 

Dendroica  dorninica 

Rare  in  spring  and  summer.  The  Yellow- throated 
Warbler  was  unknown  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  before  the 
spring  of  1974.  It  was  first  recorded  about  four  miles 
south  of  Ligonier  on  May  5,  when  a bird  was  seen  and 
photographed  by  Josh  VanBuskirk  and  Walter  Schrad- 
ing.  I was  able  to  find  (with  HMS  and  CS)  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  same  individual  on  May  6.  A probable 
second  bird  was  observed  at  Powdermill  on  May  26  by 
VanBuskirk  and  me.  This  second  individual  remained 
at  the  Reserve  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  was  seen  or 
heard  by  several  other  people.  Two  months  later  an 
immature  bird  (of  local  origin?)  was  banded  at  Powder- 
mill  on  July  25.  This  bird  was  clearly  referable  to  the 
western  subspecies  D.  d.  albilora — the  “Sycamore  Warb- 
ler.” In  the  summer  of  1975,  at  least  two  singing  males 
were  found  at  Powdermill  (with  M.  C.  McKitrick). 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER 

Dendroica  pensylvanica 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  fairly  common  summer  resident.  This  warbler 
arrives  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  sometime  very  late  in 
April  or  during  the  first  week  of  May.  First  dates  in- 
clude April  29  (1964),  May  2 in  1967  and  1970,  May 
4 (1962),  and  May  5 (1973).  By  the  second  week  of  May 
the  species  is  usually  fairly  numerous  (the  highest 
spring  banding  total  was  eight  on  May  9,  1970).  T^ie 
flight  continues  through  the  last  week  of  May,  and  in 
some  seasons  a few  birds  still  seem  to  be  migrating 
during  the  first  few  days  of  June.  Nesting  in  this  region 
appears  to  be  governed  more  by  the  availability  of 
deciduous  brushy  habitat  than  by  elevation.  At  Powder- 
mill,  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  are  most  frequent  in  the 
scrubby  vegetation  in  and  about  spoil  banks  of  aban- 
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cloned  strip  mines.  There  appears  to  be  considerable 
wandering  among  local  birds  by  eaily  August,  and  the 
first  migrants  may  appear  by  mid-month.  The  autumn 
flight  is  evenly  distributed  through  most  of  September. 
Maximum  banding  totals  at  this  season  include  eight 
on  September  8,  1973;  nine  on  September  3,  1972;  and 
ten  on  September  II,  1971.  Late  records  are  October  2 
(1966),  October  4 iti  1970  and  1973,  October  6 (1974), 
and  October  7 (1975). 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER  Dendroica  castanea 

Regular,  fairly  common  tiansietit  iti  spring  and  fall. 
The  spring  flight  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler  through 
the  Valley  is  short.  Arrival  dates  at  Powdermill  include 
May  2 in  1968  and  1970.  The  first  bird  was  seen  in  1972 
at  Stablstown  on  May  8.  Late  spring  dates  are  May  27 
in  1963  and  1973.  In  autumn,  when  the  migration  is 
somewhat  more  prolonged  than  in  spring,  the  first 
birds  often  appear  by  late  August  or  very  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Some  fust  dates  are  August  25  (1972),  August 
26  (1971,  Laurel  Summit  Glade),  September  2 in  1968 
and  1970,  and  September  3 (1962).  The  peak  normally 
occurs  about  tbe  third  week  of  Septembei.  Maximum 
banding  totals  in  1971  are  14  on  both  September  11 
and  18,  and  15  on  the  16th.  Numbers  normally  remain 
rather  high  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Last-seen  dates 
include  October  2 (1966),  October  3 (1970),  and 
Oc  tober  4 (1964). 

BLACKPOLL  WARBLER  Dendroica  striata 

Regular  tratisient,  at  times  fairly  common  iti  spring; 
common  to  very  common  in  fall.  The  Blackpoll  is  usu- 
ally amotig  the  later  warblers  to  appear  in  spring.  Some 
early  first  dates  are  May  12  (1973),  May  13  (1962), 
and  May  15  (1970).  A few  migrants  linger  into  the  next 
month,  when  late  dates  have  been  June  1 (1967),  June 
2 (1968),  and  June  3 (1966).  Autumn  transients  are 
seldom  numerous  before  the  second  week  of  September, 
but  they  have  occasionally  been  noted  as  early  as  Au- 
gust 20  (1963)  and  August  29  (1962).  Maximum 
banding  counts  are  14  on  October  1,  1966,  and  15  on 
the  following  day.  Usually  peak  numbers  occur  some- 
time duritig  the  second  half  of  September,  when  hun- 
dreds of  migrants  may  be  seen  moving  through  the 
treetops  along  Laurel  Hill.  Stragglers  have  been  banded 
at  Powdermill  as  late  as  October  20  (1967),  October  26 
(1966  and  1975),  and  October  31  (1971). 

PINE  WARBLER  Dendroica  pinus 

Irregular,  very  rare  spiing  transient;  irregular,  rare 
fall  transient.  Otily  three  spring  records  of  the  Pitie 
Warbler  at  Powdermill  are  available  for  the  region: 
March  30  (1970,  early),  April  18  (1965),  and  April  20 
(1975).  Eive  scattered  autumn  records  range  from  a 
very  early  August  3 (1971),  to  as  late  as  October  7 
iti  1966. 

KIRTLAND'S  WARBLER  Dendroica  kirtlandn 

There  is  one  record  of  this  endangered  sjiecies  from 


our  area:  I banded  an  immature  Kirtland’s  Warbler  at 
Powdermill  on  September  21,  1971,  and  it  was  re- 
cajitured  there  on  September  26  and  October  2.  Tbis 
bird  was  seen  and  photographed  by  a number  of  ob- 
servers (including  K.  C.  Parkes,  M.  H.  Clench,  V.  Wood, 
and  A.  C.  Lloyd)  and  one  of  the  photographs  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  the  Novembei,  1971,  issue  of  Carnegie 
Magazine.  The  Powdermill  record  represents  the  first 
well-documented  occurrence  of  the  species  for  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  first  fall  migrant  ever  banded  outside 
of  Michigan  (where  the  only  known  breeding  grounds 
are  located).  Eor  further  details,  see  Parkes  and 
Leberman  (1971),  and  Clench  (1973). 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER  Dendroica  discolor 

Regidar,  sometimes  fairly  common  transient  in  spring; 
uncommon  in  fall;  regular,  uncommon  summer  resi- 
dent. The  earliest  record  for  the  Prairie  Warbler  in 
spiitig  is  Ajiiil  14  (1967).  Additional  first-seen  dates 
iticlude  AjMil  19  (1964),  April  20  (1968  and  1973), 
Ajiiil  21  (1965),  and  April  25  (1970).  It  is  usually  the 
first  week  of  May  before  the  species  is  widely  distrib- 
uted. As  a breeding  bird,  this  is  a newcomer  to  the 
region,  atid  aijparetitly  had  not  been  recorded  in  the 
Valley  before  1962,  when  A.  C.  Lloyd  and  I found  it 
summering  at  Powdermill.  Since  theti  it  has  been  re- 
corded during  the  nesting  season  not  only  at  the  Re- 
serve, but  also  in  brushy  fields  in  lowland  areas  just 
south  of  Jones  Mills,  near  Donegal  Lake,  near  Rector, 
and  just  north  of  Tiout  Run  Reservoir.  I have  not  yet, 
however,  foimd  the  Prairie  breeding  at  highei  eleva- 
tions along  Laurel  Hill  or  Chestnut  Ridge.  There  is  no 
ob\'ious  peak  to  the  autumn  flight.  The  birds  have  been 
found  on  scattered  dates  through  August  and  most  of 
Sejitemher.  Some  last-seen  dates  are  September  25 
(1965),  September  27  (1975),  Se^  “mber  30  (1971), 
and  October  1 (1972).  An  exceptionally  late  banded 
bird  lingered  at  Powdermill  through  October  20  in 
1974. 

PALM  WARBLER  Dendroica  palmarum 

Regidar  transient,  uncommon  in  spring;  usually  fairly 
common  (occasionally  common)  in  fall.  Both  subspecies 
of  Palm  Warbler  migrate  through  this  area.  The  com- 
moner foim  locally  is  D.  p.  palmarum  (“Western  Palm 
Warbler”).  Tbe  more  richly  colored  D.  p.  hypoclirysea 
(“Yellow  Palm  Warbler”)  occurs  in  limited  numbers, 
and  bas  a more  prolonged  migration  period.  The  earliest 
spring  and  latest  fall  migrants  have  belonged  to  this 
latter  race,  represented  by  less  than  10%  of  the  Palm 
Warblers  passing  through  the  Valley.  Spring  vagrants 
have  been  recorded  as  early  as  April  8 (1969)  and  April 
16  (1972)  at  Powdermill,  and  April  14  (1967)  near 
Rector  (HMS).  Most  of  the  birds,  however,  do  not 
appear  until  the  last  week  of  April  or  early  May.  The 
spring  flight  is  short,  and  our  latest  date  at  this  season 
is  May  II  (1963),  An  early  autumn  migrant  was  netted 
at  Powdermill  September  I,  1972,  but  normally  the 
warblers  first  appear  during  the  second  week  of  that 
month,  e.g.,  September  6 (1964),  September  8 (1963), 
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and  September  9 in  1967  and  1969.  They  are  infrequent 
before  niid-niontb.  Maximum  banding  totals  include  47 
on  September  22,  1967,  and  52  on  October  2,  1965. 
Most  Palm  Warblers  have  passed  through  this  region 
by  the  end  of  October.  Migrants  have  been  banded  as 
late  as  November  4 (1970)  and  November  5 (1972). 
I saw  a very  late  straggler  at  Powdermill  November  13 
in  1971. 

OVENBIRD  Seiurus  aurocapillus 

Regidar,  fairly  common  sjning  and  fall  migrant; 
common  summer  resident.  Ovenbirds  usually  return  by 
late  April,  with  some  early  arrival  dates  of  April  25 
(1970),  April  29  in  1965  and  1969,  and  April  30  in  1962 
and  1972.  In  some  years  when  the  spring  weathei  has 
been  unusually  severe,  the  first  migrants  may  not 
appear  until  the  first  week  ol  May.  4'his  is  one  of  the 
most  tyjrical  breeding  species  of  regional  woodlands, 
and  can  be  fotind  nesting  throughout  the  Valley.  Oven- 
birds  are  especially  common  in  oak-maple  forests  on 
toj)  of  l.aurel  Hill,  and  in  the  rich  deciduous  woods  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Chestnut  Ridge.  By  mid-August 
there  is  considerable  movement  of  local  young,  atid  by 
the  end  of  the  month  the  first  true  migrants  apfrear. 
Migration  continites  strong  through  September,  dwin- 
dling rapidly  by  the  first  week  of  October.  Stragglers 
have  been  found  as  late  as  October  20  (1965),  Octo- 
ber 25  (1970),  and  October  29  (1975). 


Ovenbird 


NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH 

Seiurus  noveboracensis 

Regtilai,  faiily  common  spring  and  fall  transient.  This 
secretive  and  usually  solitary  warbler  normally  arrives 
in  the  Tigoniei  area  after  mid-April.  Eirst  dates  iiu  lude 
April  19  (1971),  April  21  (1972),  April  23  (1967),  and 
April  25  in  1961  and  1973.  Numbers  usually  peak  just 
before  mid-May,  and  then  observations  decline  rapidly. 
The  species  is  rare  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Late  spring 
records  are  May  27  in  1967  and  1973,  and  May  30  in 


1963.  Todd  (1940),  in  his  distribution  map  for  the 
Northern  Watertbrush,  indicated  nesting  somewhere 
on  Laurel  Hill  south  of  Lagonier,  but  I have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  basis  of  the  record.  Poole’s  map  (1964) 
desigtiates  this  record  as  a presumed,  not  proved,  nest- 
ing. Laurel  Hill  contains  areas  (e.  g..  Laurel  Summit 
Glade)  that  certainly  appear  suitable  for  the  bird’s 
breeding  requirements,  and  careful  field  work  iti  the 
future  may  yet  confirm  its  presence  there  as  at  least  an 
occasional  summer  resident.  Pall  migrants  have  ap- 
peared at  Powdermill  as  early  as  July  24  (1970), 
August  3 (1974),  August  7 (1975),  and  August  8 (1969). 
By  mid-August  the  flight  is  well  under  way,  and  the 
birds  are  rather  evenly  distributed  through  September. 
By  earh  Octobei  these  waterthrushes  are  scarce,  hut 
stragglers  have  been  banded  on  October  16  in  1970  and 
1975,  October  20  (1969),  and  October  25  (1971). 

LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH  Seiurus  motacilla 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  migrant;  uncommon 
autumn  migrant;  fairly  common  summer  resident.  The 
Louisiana  Watertbrush  is  the  first  of  the  wood  warblers 
to  return  to  this  region  iti  spritig.  Pirst-seen  dates  include 
Apiil  1 (1963),  A]jril  4 in  1964  and  1967,  and  April  7 
in  1962  and  1973.  The  average  arrival  date  for  12  years 
of  record  is  April  8,  but  in  1972  the  fust  individual  was 
not  heard  until  April  15.  Almost  every  swift  stream, 
whether  in  the  lower  valleys  or  near  the  summits  of 
Laurel  Hill  or  Ghestnut  Ridge,  has  one  or  more  pairs  of 
nesting  Louisianas  along  its  wooded  banks.  Certainly 
this  species  is  otie  of  the  more  characteristic  breeding 
birds  of  the  regicjii.  Nesting  is  well  under  way  by  late 
April,  and  aftei  breeding  is  completed  the  birds  soon 
disappear.  Pall  migration  apparently  has  begun  by  early 
July,  and  by  mid-August  Louisianas  are  rare.  Some  last- 
seen  dates  are:  otie  bird  on  August  19  (1967),  two  (with 
CS  and  RS)  on  August  20  (1969),  and  an  exceptionally 
late  individual  that  lingered  at  Powdermill  until  Sep- 
tember 4 (1968).  An  adult  male  batided  on  May  14, 
1967,  and  last  recajjtured  on  May  2,  1970,  lour 
years  old,  holds  the  species'  age  record  (Rennarcl, 
1975). 

KENTPICKY  WARBLER  Oporornis  formosus 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
common  (locally  very  common)  summer  resident.  An 
unusually  early  Kentucky  Warbler  was  banded  on 
April  25  (1970),  but  typically  this  species  first  appears 
111  the  Ligonier  Valley  in  early  May.  Arrival  dates  in- 
clude May  3 (1962),  May  6 (1973),  and  May  7 (1965). 
Breeding  birds  are  especially  common  in  thickets  in 
rich  bottomland  forests,  but  a few  birds  are  fouutl  on 
and  near  the  ridge  tops,  wherever  the  underbrush  is 
heavy.  At  higher  elevations  impenetrable  greenbrier 
(Smilax)  thickets  are  especially  favored.  This  is  among 
the  warblers  that  are  earliest  in  beginning  the  fall 
flight.  By  late  July  migiation  is  well  under  way,  and  the 
biuls  arc  evenly  distributed  through  August.  By  early 
September  most  Kentucky  Warblers  have  disappeared, 
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Prairie  Warbler,  adult  male  in  spring. 
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but  a few  may  linger  on  past  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Last-seen  dates  include  September  12  (1969),  Sep- 
tember 18  (1965),  and  Seirtember  23  (1971).  An  im- 
mature male  that  was  banded  at  the  Reserce  on  August 
9,  1968,  and  rehandled  through  Se]rtembei  2,  1973,  at 
over  five  years  of  age  may  be  the  oldest  known  indi- 
vidual of  this  species. 

CONNECTICUT  WARBITR  O pororms  agilis 

Irregular,  rare  spring  transient;  regular,  usually 
uncommon  transient  in  fall.  In  the  sj^ring  most  Con- 
necticut Warblers  migrate  northward  somewhat  farther 
west  than  the  Ligonier  Valley.  In  only  five  of  the  last 
12  spring  seasons  have  1 found  a few  birds  in  the  area. 
The  flight  of  May,  1964,  was  excejitionally  good.  Six 
were  banded  at  Powdermill  between  a very  early  May 
10  (two  birds),  and  May  28.  In  other  seasons  the  first 
movement  has  not  been  detected  before  the  third  week 
of  May.  Last-seen  spring  dates  are  during  the  end  of 
May  or  in  early  June  (June  2,  1962).  The  fall  flight 
through  this  region  is  much  heavier.  The  birds  aj^pear 
during  late  August  oi  the  first  week  of  September. 
Some  first-seen  dates  include  August  25  (1972),  Au- 
gust 28  (1970),  August  29  (1971),  August  30  (1964), 
and  Sejrtembei  1 (1963).  The  autumn  movement  usually 
peaks  near  mid-September.  Maximum  banding  totals 
are  five  on  Sejitember  17,  1972,  aticl  six  on  Sejrtembei 
11,  1971.  The  sjrecies  is  frecjuently  found  through  the 
first  week  of  October,  but  then  rapidly  disappears.  The 
two  latest  dates  at  Powdermill  are  October  13  (1962) 
and  October  19  (1969). 


MOURNINC  WARBLER  Opororms  Philadelphia 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
apparently  a regular,  rare  summer  resident.  Ihe  first 
spring  arrivals  are  normally  found  during  the  first 
week  of  May:  May  8 (1963),  May  11  (1965),  May  12 
(1967),  and  May  13  (1970).  The  heaviest  flight  usually 
occurs  during  the  last  third  of  May,  when  maximum 
banding  totals  at  Powdermill  have  included  six  birds 
on  May  26,  1973,  and  17  on  May  28,  1968.  A few  mi- 
grants litigei  into  the  first  week  of  June,  but  by  this 
time  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  transients  from 
the  small  breeditig  population.  In  1899,  Rhoads  re- 
ported: "I  found  this  bird  breeding  near  Laughlintown; 
several  jiairs  being  noted  on  Laurel  Ridge.”  Aj3]iarently 
Mournitigs  are  still  there,  although  perhaps  in  reduced 
numbers  since  cut-over  woodlands  have  regenerated. 
At  Powdermill  I have  found  summering  birds  on  a few 
occasiejns,  and  several  years  ago  a singing  male  was 
repoited  duiing  the  summer  about  a mile  north  ol 
Stahlstown  (C.  H.  Rudy).  Lhidoubtedly  the  species 
breeds  elsewhere  in  the  region  as  well.  Autumn  migrants 
begin  to  appeal  with  regularity  about  mid-August,  and 
numbers  remain  constant  through  SejDtember.  Llsually 
scarce  by  eaily  October,  Mourning  Warblers  were  last 
noted  on  October  10  iti  1964,  1971,  atid  1973;  on  Octo- 
ber 17  in  1965  and  1970;  and  on  October  21,  1967. 


COMMON  YELLOWTHROAT  Geothlypis  trichas 

Regular,  very  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
very  common  (locally  abundant)  summer  resident.  The 
first  yellowthroats  are  normally  found  sometime 
during  the  last  week  of  April.  First  spring  dates  include 
April  25  in  1964  and  1967,  April  28  (1969,  neat  Done- 
gal), April  29  (1972),  and  April  30  in  1966  and  1970. 
1 he  birds  are  common  by  early  May,  but  the  height  of 
the  migration  often  dcjes  not  occur  until  after  mid- 
month. Maximum  banding  totals  at  this  season  have 
included  11  cm  May  16,  1963;  15  on  May  18,  1973; 
and  16  on  May  21,  1971.  Yellowthroats  nest  throughout 
the  Valley,  wherever  suitable  habitat  is  found,  and  they 
are  locally  as  common  around  wet  fields  on  Laurel 
Summit  as  they  are  iti  the  lowlands.  Autumn  migration 
is  well  under  way  by  the  first  of  September,  and  the 
flight  reaches  a peak  during  the  last  half  of  the  month. 
Maximum  banding  totals  are  28  at  Powdermill  Sep- 
tember 29,  1970;  30  on  September  21,  1963;  and  78  on 
September  25,  1965.  By  the  third  week  ol  October 
yellowthroats  are  uncommon.  A few  occasionally  linger 
into  November,  when  some  last-seen  dates  are  Novem- 
ber 7 (1965),  November  II  (1967),  and  November  12 
(1972).  A veiy  late  straggler  was  seen  at  Powdermill 
(CS)  on  December  18  (1970).  A yellowthroat  banded 
at  Powdermill  on  October  1,  1972,  was  recovered  near 
Havana,  Cuba,  on  January  6,  1973.  Anothei,  banded  as 
an  adult  on  June  27,  1961,  and  last  rehandled  oti  August 
5,  1967,  was  at  least  seven  years  old.  This  bird  ties  the 
age  record  for  the  species  (Kennard,  1975). 


YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT  Icteria  virens 

Regular,  fairly  common  spring  transient;  uncommon 
fall  transient;  very  common  summer  resident.  The  first 
chats  often  arrive  by  late  A]3iil,  although  during  some 
seasons  they  do  not  appear  until  the  first  w'eek  of  May. 
A sampling  ol  first-seen  dates  includes  Aj^iil  28  (1970), 
y\pril  29  (1964),  April  30  in  1965  and  1972,  and  May  1 
in  1962  and  1966.  The  birds  are  in  peak  abundance 
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about  the  second  week  of  May,  and  maximum  handing 
totals  are  seven  on  May  8,  1966,  ami  nine  on  May  11, 
1963.  Chats  are  widespiead  and  characteiistic  summer 
residents  in  lowland  thickets,  and  a few  may  nest  at 
scattered  localities  on  the  ridge  tops  as  well,  d'he  fall 
flight  is  early,  and  at  this  season  the  birds  are  extremely 
secretive  and  probably  less  numerous  than  in  spring. 
They  occur  rather  constantly  through  August  (usually 
as  individuals),  but  are  normally  scarce  aftei  the 
first  of  SeiJtembei.  A few  occasionally  linger  in  the  area 
into  early  October,  and  some  late  sightings  are  for 
October  3 in  1962  and  1971,  October  7 (1972),  and 
October  1 1 (1968).  A chat  banded  on  May  9,  1962,  and 
renetted  on  July  3,  1967,  more  than  six  years  old,  holds 
the  Reserve  age  rec ord  tor  the  species. 

HOODED  WARBLER  Wihonia  citrina 

Regular,  faiily  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
locally  common  summer  resident.  The  earliest  spring 
records  ot  the  Hooded  Warbler  are  April  27  (.1975) 
and  April  28  (1962),  but  normally  the  birds  appear 
sometime  during  the  first  week  of  May.  Additional 
first  dates  are  May  2 (1970),  May  4 (1969),  and  May  6 
(1966).  Hooded  Warblers  are  often  common  breeding 
birds  in  thick  underbrush  in  the  more  mature  woodlands, 
although  numbers  do  tend  to  decline  somewhat  at 
higher  elevations.  The  autumn  migration  is  well  under 
way  by  mid-August,  and  the  movement  peaks  during  the 
first  half  of  September.  Hooded  Warblers  are  decidedly 
uncommon  by  early  October.  Late  records  are  October 
5 (1969),  October  9 (1971),  and  Oc  tober  10  (1968).  An 
adult  banded  on  July  14,  1963,  and  last  rehandled  on 
September  4,  1966,  over  four  years  of  age,  is  the  oldest 
Hooded  thus  far  recorded  at  Powclermill. 

WILSON’S  WARBLER  Wihonia  pusilla 

Regular  transient,  fairly  common  in  both  spring  and 
fall.  Normal  arrival  is  during  the  first  third  of  May. 
Typical  dates  are  May  2 in  1964  and  1967;  May  7 in 
1965  and  1972;  and  May  8 m 1966,  1968,  and  1973. 
Peak  numbers,  however,  do  not  usually  appear  before 
mid-month,  when  maximum  banding  totals  at  Powder- 
mill  have  been  13  each  on  May  15,  1968,  and  May  20, 
1967;  and  22  on  May  20,  1964.  The  migrants  have 
declined  by  late  May,  and  last-seen  spring  dates  include 
May  30  (1965),  May  31  (1973),  June  1 in  1967  and 
1968,  and  June  3 (1971 ).  Fall  migrants  usually  return 
about  the  last  third  of  August.  Some  early  arrival  dates 
are  August  20  in  1966,  1970,  and  1975,  August  22 
(1972),  August  23  (1968),  and  August  24  in  1965  and 
1973.  Numbers  are  usually  steady  through  September, 
with  high  banding  totals  of  ten  on  September  18,  1969, 
and  16  on  September  6,  1968.  The  species  begins  to 
decline  rapidly  by  the  first  week  of  October,  and  the 
three  latest  dates  of  record  are  October  12  (1965), 
October  18  (1970),  and  October  20  (1966). 

CANADA  WARBLER  Wihonia  canadensis 

Regular,  fairly  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 


regular,  very  localized  but  fairly  common  summer 
resident.  April  30  (1966)  is  the  earliest  arrival  date 
on  record  for  the  Canada  Warbler  in  the  Ligonier  Valley. 
Early  May  appearance  is  usual,  and  additional  first- 
seen  dates  include  May  1 (1970),  May  5 (1963),  and 
May  6 in  1964  and  1967.  Peak  spring  movements 
usually  occur  after  mid-May.  Maximum  banding  totals 
from  Powclermill  are  15  birds  each  on  May  22,  1966, 
and  May  26,  1973;  and  16  each  on  May  17,  1968,  and 
May  21,  1969.  Late  migrants  have  been  banded  on  May 
30  in  1963  and  1971;  May  31  in  1968  and  1970;  June  1 
in  1967,  1973,  and  1975;  and  June  2,  1972.  Each  year 
there  is  a small  breeding  population  in  and  around  the 
Laurel  Summit  Glade  area  of  Forbes  State  Forest.  If 
the  species  nests  elsewhere  in  the  Valley,  records  have 
not  come  tea  my  attention.  It  may  breed  locally  on  Chest- 
nut Ridge.  By  July  the  warblers  are  often  wandering 
widely  (from  local  nesting?).  The  heavy  autumn  flight, 
which  does  not  begin  until  mid- August,  continues 
through  micl-Sejatember.  By  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember the  birds  are  scarce,  and  last-seen  dates  are 
September  21  (1971),  September  22  in  1967  and  1973, 
September  27  (1975),  and  a very  late  October  3 (1964). 
A Canada  banded  at  Powdermill  on  May  18,  1963,  was 
found  near  Bishopton,  Quebec  , that  same  summer. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART  Setophaga  ruticilla 

Regular,  very  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  very  common  summer  resident.  The  American 
Redstart  is  certainly  among  the  more  widespread  and 
characteristic  wood  warblers  in  the  Valley,  nesting 
both  in  lowland  areas  and  along  the  ridge  tops.  The 
first  birds  normally  appear  during  the  last  week  of 
April.  Arrival  dates  for  Powdermill  include  April  29  in 
1962,  1970,  and  1973.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schmidt  has  seen  the 
species  about  three  miles  south  of  Ligonier  as  early  as 
April  26  (1967),  and  April  28  (1969).  Redstarts  are 
usually  common  by  the  first  of  May,  and  their  migra- 
tion continues  strong  through  the  remainder  of  that 
month.  A noticeable  increase  in  banding  totals  at  Pow- 
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dermill  suggests  that  the  fall  movement  is  well  under 
way  about  the  first  week  of  September.  Some  maximum 
banding  totals  are  14  birds  each  on  September  9,  1973, 
and  September  23,  1967;  and  19  on  September  18, 
1971.  The  movement  declines  rapidly  during  the  first 
week  of  October.  Last-seen  records  are  October  6 
(1964),  October  7 (1967),  and  October  9 (1971).  An 
adult  redstart  banded  on  August  6,  1967,  and  renetted 
through  July  22,  1970,  (at  least  four  years  old)  holds 
the  Reserve  age  record  for  the  species. 

HOUSE  SPARROW  Passer  domesticus 

Rarely  found  any  great  distance  from  human 
habitation,  the  House  Sparrow  is  a regular  and  very 
common  permanent  resident  about  farms  and  in  resi- 
dential areas  throughout  the  Idgonier  Valley,  f locks  of 
from  25  to  50  birds  are  frequent,  and  numbers  may 
build  up  locally  to  200  or  more.  Apparently  there  is  no 
seasonal  movement  within  the  local  popidation.  An 
adult  male  banded  at  Powdermill  lived  at  least  seven 
years;  handled  from  January  28,  1968,  through  March 
15,  1974. 

BOBOLINK  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus 

Regular,  common  tiansient  in  spring,  usually  uncom- 
mon m fall;  locally  very  common  summer  resident. 
Normally  Bobolinks  do  not  appeal  in  this  region  until 
the  second  week  of  May;  e.  g.,  on  May  9 (1972)  at  Jones 
Mills.  By  mid-month  they  can  be  found  at  several  local- 
ities in  the  Valley,  where  they  often  remain  to  breed. 
A few  large  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Mills  and 
Donegal  seem  jrartic ularly  atti active  to  the  species, 
aticl  I usually  find  a number  summering  just  west  of 
Powdermill  Nature  Reserve  and  at  Rolling  Rock  Farms 
near  Rector.  Ac  trial  sightings  of  fall  migrants  are  few, 
but  a flock  of  60  or  more  birds  was  seen  at  Powdermill 
on  August  29,  1962.  Among  tlie  scattered  September 
reccrrcis  is  Da\  id  B.  Freeland’s  report  of  four  neat  Done- 
gal Lake  as  late  as  September  27  (1972). 


EASTERN  MEADOWLARK  Sturnella  magna 

Regular,  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  very 
common  summer  resident;  irregular,  apparently  rare 
winter  resident.  Normal  arrival  is  about  the  first  week  of 
Alarch.  First-seen  dates  include  nine  at  Oak  Grove  on 
March  3 (1961,  Carl  and  Dorothy  Auerswalcl),  and 
three  (DER)  at  Powdermill  on  March  4 (1971).  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  a late  season,  the  first  birds  were  not 
listed  before  March  20.  Usually  by  that  date  flocks  of  20 
oi  more  are  frec|uent.  Meadowlarks  nest  in  open  farm- 
lands throughout  the  region.  Following  the  breeding 
season,  the  birds  drift  southward  without  being  very 
conspicuous.  A few  remain  into  the  winter  months, 
and  Christmas  bird-counts  centered  at  Stahlstown 
(J.  R.  Lehman)  listed  four  meadowlarks  on  December 
26,  1955,  and  one  on  December  30,  1956. 

RED-WINCED  BLACKBIRD  Agelaius  phoeniceus 

Regular  transient,  abundant  in  spring  and  fall;  regu- 
lar, locally  abundant  summer  resident;  irregular,  usually 
uticommon  winter  resident.  Depending  on  weather  con- 
ditions, Red-winged  Blackbirds  begin  to  appear  in  the 
Ligonier  aiea  in  late  February  or  (usually)  sometime 
dtiring  the  first  half  of  Marcli.  The  peak  of  spring  mi- 
gration may  be  reached  any  time  during  the  second  half 
of  Alarch  oi  the  first  two  weeks  of  April,  when  thou- 
sands of  birds  swarm  through  the  Valley.  Spring  flocks 
are  often  made  up  of  1500  to  2000  blackbirds — occa- 
sionally more.  Red-wings  nest  in  marshy  areas  througli- 
out  the  region,  and  they  are  also  one  of  the  character- 
istic breeding  birds  of  high-grass  farmlands.  By  late 
August  flocks  of  post-breeding  birds  are  gathering. 
Roosts  of  several  thousand  birds  are  often  found  near 
Ligonier  in  Sei>teml)er,  bitt  October  is  the  month  of 
maximum  southward  movement.  Many  migrants  linger 
through  November,  although  the  birds  are  scarce  by 
eaily  December.  Occasionalh  a few  individuals  attempt 
to  winter  in  the  Valley.  Small  flocks  were  noted  at 
Powdermill  during  tire  winter  of  1970-1971,  and  I 
observed  a group  of  approximately  50  birds  just  south 
of  Ligonier  on  January  24,  1974.  A female  Red-wing 
banded  at  Powdermill  on  Oc  tober  28,  1966,  was  found 
dead  on  June  I,  1968,  at  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  but 
none  of  the  Powdermill  birds  have  yet  been  recovered 
on  the  wintering  grounds.  A male,  banded  as  a one- 
year-old  on  April  29,  1962,  and  last  recaptured  on  May 
16,  1973,  at  12  years,  holds  not  only  the  age  record  for 
its  species  at  the  Reserve,  but  also  the  record  as  the 
oldest  bird  of  any  species  listed  in  the  Powdermill 
batiding  files. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE  Icterus  spurius 

Irregular,  usually  rare  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
irregular,  rare  summer  resident.  All  available  records 
for  the  Orchard  Oriole  are  from  the  Powdermill  area. 
Arrival  dates  include  May  4 in  1965  and  1973,  May  7 
(1971),  and  May  11  (1963).  The  spring  flight  usually 
continues  through  at  least  the  third  week  of  the  month. 
There  are  scattered  June  records  (1962  and  1964), 
which  probably  represent  local  breeding  birds,  and  a 
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family  group  was  seen  during  most  of  July  and  early 
August  in  1971.  August  29  (1972),  and  September  5 
(1971),  are  our  latest  dates  for  this  unusually  early 
autumn  migrant. 

NORTHERN  ORIOLE  Icterus  galbula 

Regular,  common  spring  transient;  regular,  fairly 
common  summer  resident;  regular,  usually  uncommon 
fall  transient;  one  winter  record.  The  first  Northern 
(Baltimore)  Orioles  usually  appear  in  the  Ligonier 
Valley  during  the  last  few  days  of  Apiil.  First-seen 
dates  at  Powdermill  include  April  28  in  1964,  1965 
(DER),  and  1970;  and  April  30  in  1962  and  1972. 
Migration  may  be  delayed  until  the  first  week  in  May 
in  some  years.  The  spring  flight  reaches  its  peak  by  the 
middle  of  May,  with  a few  migrants  still  moving  through 
the  Valley  during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Breeding 
birds  are  most  frecpient  in  lowland  residential  areas, 
although  they  are  at  least  occasionally  found  in  suitable 
situations  on  the  ridge  tops.  There  is  considerable 
movement  within  the  summering  population  by  late 
June,  and  migrants  apjjarently  arrive  about  mid-July, 
The  autumn  flight  is  early  and  less  noticeable  than  the 
spring  migration,  with  no  obvious  peak  developing. 
Late  banding  dates  are  September  2 (1968)  and  Sep- 
tember 3 (1972).  The  single  winter  record  is  that  of  a 
male  that  spent  almost  the  entire  season  at  a feeding 
station  at  Powdermill.  Fdrst  seen  on  November  30,  1973 
(DER),  it  remained  through  March  9,  1974.  What  may- 
have  been  the  same  oriole  was  also  seen  two  or  three 
miles  west  ot  the  Reserve  at  a feeder  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Woods,  Jr.,  on  December  3 and 
January  1 of  the  same  winter.  An  adult  banded  on  May 
22,  1965,  and  last  recaptured  on  May  31,  1968,  at  least 
four  years  old,  holds  the  Reserve  age  record  for  the 
species. 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD  Euphagus  carolinus 

Regular,  common  (occasionally  very  common) 
transient  in  spring  and  fall;  irregular,  rare-to-common 
winter  resident.  Migrant  Rusty  Blackbirds  normally 
appear  in  the  region  about  mid-March,  although  the 
presence  of  a few  wintering  indivitiuals  sometimes 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when  the  first 
true  transients  arrive.  Typical  first-seen  dates  (of 
migrants)  include  March  11  in  1971  and  1972,  March 
15  (1969),  and  March  17  (1970).  The  spring  flight 
peaks  during  the  second  week  ol  April,  when  maximum 
banding  totals  at  Powdermill  have  included  eight  on 
April  12,  1969,  and  nine  on  April  8,  1967.  Late  spring 
banding  dates  are  May  5 (1965),  and  May  14  (1966). 
The  first  autumn  transients  usually  appear  during  the 
first  half  of  October.  Record  dates  are  October  1 (1964), 
October  6 (1967),  and  October  8 (1966).  This  flight 
peaks  during  the  last  few  days  of  October  or  the  first 
week  of  November,  and  many  birds  linger  on  through 
November  and  into  early  December.  During  most  years 
Rusty  Blackbirds  do  not  attempt  to  winter  in  the  Val- 
ley, but  a few  individuals  were  noted  during  the  1964- 
1965  and  1966-1967  seasons,  and  approximately  100 


remained  at  Powdermill  during  the  winter  of  1973-1974. 
A blackbird  banded  at  Powdermill  on  November  3, 
1971,  was  reported  as  shot  (although  this  is  a protected 
species)  in  January,  1972,  at  Hiddenite,  North  Carolina. 
Another,  banded  at  the  Reserve  on  October  27,  1967, 
was  shot  near  Claxton,  Georgia,  on  December  21  of 
the  same  year. 

COMMON  GRACKLT  Quiscalus  cjuiscula 

Regular,  abundant  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  regu- 
lar, abundant  summer  resident,  nesting  most  commonly 
in  residential  areas.  Arrival  dates  vary  considerably 
from  spring  to  spring.  In  1974,  Dan  Roslund  recorded 
the  first  migrant  on  February  26.  They  returned  to 
Powdermill  on  March  1 in  1970  (CS),  and  neat  irntil 
March  18  irr  1969.  Flocks  of  one  to  two  thcairsand  rrri- 
grants  are  caccasionally  seen  ditring  the  second  half  of 
March  and  in  early  April.  After  the  nestirrg  season,  by 
mid-Augirst,  post-breeding  flocks  begin  to  assemble. 
Dttring  the  airtumn,  ttttmbers  often  burlcl  up  to  nuisance 
proportions,  esjjccially  near  Ligonier.  Approximately 
3000  were  recorded  at  Pcrwdermill  on  October  27,  1968; 
20,000  were  seerr  flying  to  rcaost  west  of  Idgonier  niear 
Lorrg  Bridge  on  September  23,  1972  (J.  C.  Murphy); 
arrd  I estimated  40  to  50  thoitsand  roosting  on  the  west 
side  of  Ligonier  on  Sejatember  1 1 , 1973.  Crackles  are 
uncommon  by  late  November,  birt  a few  trormally  re- 
main in  the  regican  throtrgh  early  December.  No  rnid- 
wirrter  reccards  are  available,  althoirgh  the  species 
should  be  watched  for  at  feeding  stations  at  that 
season.  To  date  there  have  beeta  only  two  oirt-ol-state 
recoveries  of  Pcawderrnill-barrded  grackles.  One  barreled 
at  the  Reserve  as  an  immatirre  orr  fitly  5,  1971,  was  shot 
at  Galax,  Virginia,  can  December  31,  1971,  and  an  adult 
barreled  on  May  31,  1968,  was  shot  at  McHenry,  Mary- 
land, can  June  3,  1972.  The  latter  bird,  at  least  five  years 
old,  hcalds  the  Reserve  age  record  fear  grackles. 

BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD  Molothrus  ater 

Regular  transient,  very  cornmora  in  spring,  often 
abundant  in  fall;  regular,  locally  common-to-abundarat 
sutaaraaer  resident;  irregular,  rare  (occasioraally  fairly 
coraanacara)  wirater  resident.  Durirag  rraaray  seasoras,  wirater- 
irag  iradivitluals  raaake  it  difficult  to  deterraairae  exactly 
whera  the  first  sprirag  naigrarats  appear,  but  noriaaally 
cowbirds  are  coraanaora  by  taaicl-March.  Numbers  tlaera 
gradually  build  up  uratil  a peak  is  reached  sonaetinae  ira 
raaid-Ajaril.  Occasioraally  flocks  of  200-300  birds  are 
foirrad  frequeniirag  farmlarads  at  this  time.  The  cowbird 
is  well  kraowra  as  a brood  parasite.  It  does  raot  build  a 
raest  of  its  owra,  but  lays  its  eggs  ira  the  raest  of  other 
(usually  passerirae)  species.  Coraaiaacara  hosts  ira  this  regiora 
iraclude  Easteria  Phoebe;  Wood  Thrush;  Red-eyed 
Vireo;  Goldera-wiraged,  Yellow,  arad  Keratucky  warblers; 
Coraanaora  Yellowifaroat;  Araaericara  Redstart;  Scarlet 
Taraager;  Iradigo  Buratirag;  arad  Chippirag,  Field,  arad 
Soiag  sparrows.  Ira  early  July,  cowbirds  again  begin 
to  asseraable  ira  (locks,  arad  sraaall  groups  are  oftera  seera 
feedirag  ira  open  areas.  By  late  summer  arad  early  fall 
they  are  oftera  aburaclarat,  arad  associate  with  the  great 
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flocks  of  grackles.  Red-wings,  and  Starlings  that  roost 
in  and  around  Ligonier  in  the  evening.  At  this  time 
numbers  may  be  in  the  low  thousands.  By  late  Novem- 
ber, however,  the  species  is  scarce,  and  the  avail- 
able winter  records  are  usually  of  flocks  of  fewer  than 
a dozen  birds.  A male  banded  at  Powdermill  on  April 
12,  1972,  was  trapped  and  released  near  Gainesville, 
Florida,  on  November  10,  1972.  A one-year-old  adult 
banded  on  May  14,  1967,  and  last  recaptured  on  April 
3,  1973,  at  seven  years  old,  is  the  oldest  cowbird  yet 
recorded  at  the  Reserve. 

WESTERN  TANAGER  Piranga  ludoviciana 

Casual  stray  in  the  eastern  United  States;  one  local 
record.  A Western  Tanager  was  carefully  studied  by 
Florence  Schell  and  Robert  Little  on  May  28,  1974,  at 
Carnegie  Museum’s  Buffalo  Nut  Sanctuary,  three  miles 
northwest  of  Stahlstown.  The  locality  is  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Chestnut  Ridge. 

SCARLET  TANAGER  Piranga  olwacea 

Regnlar  transient,  common  in  spring  and  fall;  com- 
mon summer  resident.  The  first  birds  usually  appear  in 
late  April  (April  30  in  1963  and  1970)  or  very  early 
May.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  May  they  are 
usually  common.  During  mid-May  it  is  often  possible 
to  see  from  50  to  100  individuals  in  a single  day’s  field 
work.  Scarlet  Tanagers  nest  in  virtually  every  woodlot 
and  forested  area  at  all  elevations  througbout  the 
’Valley.  By  mid-July  both  the  adults  and  young  wander 
widely  through  the  region,  making  it  impossible  to 
detect  the  arrival  of  the  first  true  fall  migrants,  although 
the  flight  is  conspicuous  by  mid-August.  Banding  peaks 
at  Powdermill  include  17  on  September  11,  1971,  and 
20  on  September  22,  1962.  The  species  remains  com- 


mon  through  late  September,  and  a few  individuals 
linger  into  early  October.  October  11  (in  both  1967  and 
1970)  is  the  latest  local  date. 

SUMMER  TANAGER  Piranga  rubra 

Irregular,  rare  spring  visitant.  At  Powdermill  the  only 
(four)  records  of  the  Summer  Tanager  range  between 
April  30,  1969,  and  May  26,  1973.  Elsewhere  a bird  was 
seen  by  J.  A.  Young  just  north  of  Ligonier  sometime 
during  May  of  1969,  and  another  was  reported  three 
miles  south  of  Ligonier  on  May  3,  1975  (HMS).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  southern  species  ever  remains 
to  breed  in  the  ’Valley. 

CARDINAL  Cardinalis  cardinalis 

Regidar,  very  common  permanent  resident.  The 
Cardinal  is  one  of  the  characteristic  breeding  birds  in 
the  Ligonier  Valley,  occurring  virtually  throughout  the 
area  in  woodland,  farm,  and  urban  situations.  In 
winter,  when  the  species  apparently  wanders  widely, 
Cardinals  are  among  the  most  frequent  visitors  at 
feeding  stations  (especially  those  stocked  with  corn 
and  sunflower  seeds).  Winter  flocks  of  up  to  100  or  even 
more  are  not  unusual.  Maximum  daily  banding  totals 
at  Powdermill  include  23  on  March  9,  1963;  26  on 
March  5,  1972;  and  32  (ACL)  on  January  3,  1970. 
Ninety-seven  were  listed  on  a Christmas  count  centered 
at  Rector  on  December  30,  1973  (D.  Smeltzer,  et 
al.)-  The  age  record  for  Cardinals  at  Powdermill  is  held 
by  an  adult  banded  on  January  27,  1962,  and  rehandled 
through  March  22,  1970,  when  at  least  nine  years  old. 

ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK 

Pheuclicus  ludovicianus 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spring  and  fall;  rare 
and  apparently  irregular  summer  resident;  casual  in 
winter.  A lemale  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  seen  at 
Powdermill  on  April  21  (1970)  represents  the  earliest 
local  record.  A late  April  arrival  is  usual.  In  1973,  the 
first  grosbeak  was  noted  on  April  27,  and  in  1969,  the 
first  was  seen  three  miles  south  of  Ligonier  (HMS)  oir 
April  28.  In  a few  springs  when  the  weather  has  been 
uncommonly  severe,  appearance  has  been  delayed  un- 
til the  first  week  of  May.  The  spring  peak  normally  is 
reached  about  the  second  week  of  May,  and  migration 
is  virtually  over  by  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Some 
high  banding  totals  include  ten  birds  on  May  12,  1972, 
and  22  on  May  11,  1973.  In  most  years,  a few  grosbeaks 
remain  to  breed  in  the  lowland  woods,  and  this  nesting 
popidation  may  have  been  increasing  in  the  last  few 
seasons.  Autumn  migrants  begin  to  appear  by  mid-July 
and  become  more  and  more  frequent  through  August. 
The  seasonal  peak  normally  occurs  during  the  second  or 
third  week  of  September.  High  handing  totals  have 
included  nine  birds  on  September  14,  1973,  and  ten  on 
September  27,  1970.  The  birds  become  scarcer  the  last 
few  clays  of  September,  and  by  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber migration  is  largely  over.  Late  dates  are  October 
7 in  1965  and  1966;  October  9 in  1969  and  1973;  and 
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Ociobfi  13  in  1968.  A casual  stray,  an  inimaune  male, 
was  plujtog! airbed  at  a feeder  at  Powdennill  on  Deceni- 
bei  20  (197,'r)  bv  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Giahani  Netting.  A 
grcjsbeak  banded  at  Powdennill  as  a one-yeai-old  male 
on  May  22,  1971,  was  lejrorted  shcrt  neat  Ibracr,  Antio- 
c]ina,  Colombia,  .Scrtiih  yVmerica,  on  Febiuaiy  7,  1972. 
This  is  neai  the  southein  limit  of  the  species'  winteiing 
range.  Another  giosbeak,  handed  when  at  least  twcr 
years  old  on  May  3,  1970,  was  recaptured  at  the  Re- 
serve on  May  1 1,  1973,  when  at  le;ist  five  years  crld. 


Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 


BLUE  GROSBEAK  Gui  raca  caendea 

One  record.  A female  Blue  Grosbeak  was  carefully 
obseived  by  Josh  and  Joseph  VanBuskirk  on  May  25 
and  20,  1971.  The  bird  was  seen  in  a pine  planting  about 
four  miles  south  of  Ligonier  along  Route  711.  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  ncrrth  ol  the  usual  range  of  the  sjrecies. 

INDIGO  BUNTING  Passenna  cyanea 

Regulai,  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  very 
common  summer  resident.  Incligtj  Buntings  appear  in 
the  Ligotiier  Valley  by  the  last  of  A]jril  or  early  May. 
Some  first-seen  dates  are  April  28  in  1964  and  1969; 
April  30  in  1972  and  1975;  May  2 in  1965  and  1970; 
and  May  5 (1962).  The  species  is  usually  commcan  by 
the  second  week  of  May.  Indigo  Butuings  must  cer- 
tainly cjualily  as  one  ol  the  more  characteristic  breeding 
birds  of  brushy  fields  and  woodland  edges  in  this  region. 
Ehey  nest  in  such  habitats  throughout  the  Valley.  The 
large  summering  population  makes  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine exacth  when  the  fall  migration  begins.  Ap- 
parently there  is  massive  movement  by  early  September, 
and  numbers  peak  during  the  second  half  of  the  month. 
The  birds  are  still  common  the  first  week  of  October, 
but  then  numbers  fall  off  rapidly  the  second  week  ol 
the  month,  and  the  species  is  rarely  recorded  after  the 
15th.  Late  dates  include  October  17  (1972),  and  Octo- 


ber 25  in  1969  and  1971.  A stiaggler  was  banded  at 
Powdeimill  cjii  November  3 (1962).  An  adult  female 
banded  cm  May  25,  1962,  and  rehandled  through  July 
16,  1969,  holds  the  species  age  record  cal  eight  years 
(Kennard,  1975). 

DIGKGISSEL  Spiza  arnericana 

Anthcany  G.  Netting  (1960)  has  published  what 
appetirs  tea  be  the  only  record  ol  this  species  fream  the 
region.  He  lepcarts  seeing  a Dickcissel  in  a biitsh  row 
seiaaiaimg  two  old  fields  at  Powdermill  on  September 
20,  1960. 

EVENING  GROSBEAK  Hesperiphona  vespertina 

Irregular,  sometimes  very  common  winter  visitant 
and  spring  and  fall  migrant.  Originally  a western  spe- 
cies, the  Evening  Grosbeak  first  began  appearing  in 
Pennsylvania  abcaut  the  turn  of  the  century.  Since  that 
time  its  southward  flights  have  increased  in  regularity 
and  it  now  appears  to  be  established  as  a regular  winter 
visitor.  I can  find  no  record  of  when  the  species  first 
ajrpeared  locally,  but  since  the  banding  program  began 
at  Powdermill,  we  have  recorded  significant  flights  in 
the  winters  of  1961-1962,  1963-1964,  1965-1966, 
1968-1969,  1969-1970,  1971-1972,  and  each  winter 

thereafter,  through  1975-1976.  During  a flight  year 
the  first  birds  have  usually  been  recorded  by  October 
err  early  November.  A sample  of  arrival  dates  includes 
October  9 (1961,  50  birds),  October  18  (1965),  October 
25  (1972),  November  1 (1968),  and  November  4 (1969). 
Numbers  build  up  rapidly  after  mid- December,  when 
flocks  of  200-300  birds  have  often  been  seen  at  one 
time  at  area  feeding  stations.  However,  the  individual 
birds  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  move  during  this  season. 
Banding  has  shown  that  although  the  size  of  a flock 
visiting  a feeder  may  seem  to  remain  rather  stable  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  most  of  the  birds  rarely  stay  in 


Evening  Grosbeak  (female) 
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the  area  for  more  than  a few  days,  and  are  constantly 
moving  on,  to  he  replaced  by  other  wandering  or 
migrating  indi\  idnals.  This  mobde  population  normally 
continues  high  through  April,  and  a few  birds  linger  into 
May.  A sample  of  late  departure  dates  includes  May  18 
(1969),  May  20  (1972),  and  May  21  (1973,  DER).  Two 
Evening  Grosbeaks,  one  banded  at  the  Reserve  on 
March  20,  1966,  and  retrapped  at  Mountain  Lake  Park, 
Maryland,  on  January  29,  1972,  and  another  banded  at 
Etna,  New  York,  on  January  31,  1956,  and  retrapped 
at  Powdermill  on  February  24,  1962,  share  the  Reserve 
age  record  of  six  and  one-half  years  for  this  species. 

PURPLE  FINCH  Carpodacus  purpureus 

Regular,  often  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
irregular,  rather  uncommon  summer  resident;  irregu- 
lar, fairly  common  winter  resident.  Because  Purple 
Finches  may  winter  in  the  region  in  considerable  num- 
bers, it  is  often  difficult  to  differentiate  between  wan- 
dering winter  flocks  and  the  first  true  migratory  birds. 
Normally  the  species  seems  to  he  moving  northward 
by  early  March,  and  by  April  the  fliglit  is  often  heavy. 
Dorothy  Auerswald  reported  a flock  of  100  near  Lig- 
onier  on  April  11,  1961,  and  in  1973,  groups  of  100- 
300  were  found  about  a feeding  station  at  Powdermdl 
all  through  the  month  of  Ajiril  (102  were  banded  on 
April  24  alone).  In  May,  numbers  gradually  decline 
until  the  birds  are  scarce  by  month's  end.  -In  some 
summer  seasons  a few  Purple  Finches  have  been  found 
nesting  in  conifers  bordering  the  Laurel  Summit  Glade. 
At  lower  elevations  they  occasionally  nest  in  older 
ornamental  evergreen  trees,  or  in  coniferous  planta- 
tions. With  more  such  plantings  now  maturing  within 
the  area,  the  breeding  finch  population  seems  to  be 
on  the  upswing.  In  autumn,  flocks  begin  to  appear  in 
the  region  about  mid-September.  The  migration  peaks 
in  October  when,  in  especially  heavy  flight  years,  flcrcks 
may  again  contain  up  to  300  birds.  Numbers  usually 
decline  during  November,  and  by  early  December  the 
local  population  probably  consists  mainly  of  winter- 
ing individuals.  A Purple  Finch  banded  at  Powdermill 
on  April  15,  1972,  was  recovered  near  Mt.  Juliet,  Ten- 
nessee, on  January  9,  1973.  Birds  have  also  been 
trapped  at  the  Reserve  that  had  previously  been  banded 
in  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  FINCH  Carpodacus  mextcanus 

Introduced  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  about  35 
years  ago,  the  House  Finch  midtiplied  rapidly  and 
spread  north  and  south  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As 
was  true  of  the  House  Sparrow  and  the  Starling  many 
years  ago,  the  Appalachians  acted  as  a temporary  bar- 
rier. By  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,‘  the  species  had 
begun  to  establish  itself  between  and  beyond  the  Penn- 
sylvania mountains.  Since  1973  the  species  has  ap- 
peared as  a fairly  common  wintei  visitor  at  feeding 
stations  just  to  the  w'est  of  the  Valley  at  Cireensburg, 
w'heie  it  was  also  found  breeding  (Smeltzer,  jrers. 
comm.)  in  1975.  It  was  first  repotted  at  Latrobe,  on  the 


western  slopes  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  during  the  winter  of 
1974-1975.  At  this  writing  (June,  1975),  the  only  record 
for  the  Ligonier  Valley  proper  is  of  two  females  I handed 
at  Powdermill  on  April  24,  1975.  It  seems  likely,  how- 
evei , that  the  House  Finch  eventually  will  become  a 
piominent  feature  of  the  regional  avifauna. 

PINE  GROSBEAK  Pinicola  enucleator 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  apparently  is  only  a sporadic  win- 
ter visitant  to  the  Ligonier  Valley.  A few  birds  were 
refjorted  in  the  Rector  area  in  the  mid-1960’s,  but 
detailed  infoimation  is  not  available.  Dan  E.  Roslund 
reported  one  on  December  19,  1972,  at  a feeding  station 
at  Powdeiinill.  That  same  winter,  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
in  k'ebruary  and  March,  John  Galey  observed  a flock  of 
40  to  50  grosbeaks  in  a Ncjiway  spruce  planting  on 
Laurel  Hill,  a few  miles  east  of  Jones  Mills. 

COMMON  REDPOLL  Acanthis  jlummea 

Irregular,  usually  rate  (occasionally  fairly  common) 
winter  visitant.  One  or  more  Common  Redpolls  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Valley  during  the  winters  of  1968- 
1969,  1969-1970,  1971-1972,  and  1973-1974.  The  win- 
tei ol  1971-1972  saw  an  exceptionally  heavy  flight,  and 
the  birds  were  found  at  many  local  feeding  stations — 
often  in  Hocks  ol  20  or  more  individuals.  The  earliest 
arrical  recorded  is  November  9 (1968).  Peak  numbers 
have  usually  been  seen  in  March.  Late  dates  include 
April  9 (1972,  at  Powdermill)  and  Ajjril  12  (1974, 
Harriet  Stimmel,  near  Kregar). 


Common  Redpoll 


PINE  SLSKIN  Spinus  pinus 

Irregular,  rare-to-common  winter  visitant.  Pine 
Siskins  have  appeared  at  Powdermill  as  early  as  Sejr- 
tember  10  (1971),  but  an  eaily  October  arrival  is  usual, 
e.g.,  0(  to  her  1 (1972)  and  October  6 (1973).  Flocks 
numbeimg  25  or  30  birds  are  not  unusual  by  mid-month, 
and  50  were  seen  near  Trout  Run  Reservoir  as  early  as 
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October  19  in  1972.  During  heavy  fliglit  years,  siskins 
become  common  visitors  to  area  feeding  stations, 
where  they  often  associate  closely  with  flocks  of  gold- 
finches. The  population  usually  peaks  in  March, 
although  die  birds  may  remain  common  well  into  Ajiril. 
Only  a few  individuals  normally  linger  in  the  Valley  into 
May,  when  last-seen  dates  include  May  18  (1966),  May 
20  (1973),  and  May  23  (1972). 

AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH  Spinus  tristis 

Regular,  very  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  very  common  summer  resident;  regular,  un- 
common-to-common  winter  visitant.  The  spring  migra- 
tion of  the  American  Goldfinch  is  erratic.  The  flight  is 
usually  apparent  by  late  March,  and  peak  numbers  may 
occur  any  time  in  April  or  during  the  first  half  of  May. 
Maximum  daily  banding  totals  at  Powclermill  for  this 
season  are  32  on  April  14,  1971;  36  on  May  8,  1971; 
and  40  on  May  11,  1969.  I have  occasionally  seen  flocks 
of  200  or  more  goldfinches  in  mid-April  when  they  were 
often  associated  with  migrating  flocks  of  Purple  Finches. 
Goldfinches  nest  in  a variety  of  habitats  like  woodland 
borders,  hedgerows,  old  fields,  and  suburban  yards 
throughout  the  Valley,  but  not  in  the  more  dense,  ma- 
ture forests.  They  are  late  breeders,  nesting  through 
July  and  August,  and  into  early  September.  After  the 
nesting  season,  goldfinches  wander  widely  through  the 
area.  The  autumn  migration,  however,  is  well  under  way 
by  mid-August  (while  some  birds  are  still  nesting),  and 
is  an  exceptionally  protracted  flight.  High  autumn  band- 
ing totals  include  46  on  November  9,  1969;  72  on 
November  6,  1966;  and  73  on  November  12,  1966. 
Winter  numbers  vary  considerably  from  season  to 
season.  During  some  years  the  birds  are  scarce  and 
difficult  to  locate.  During  others  they  may  flock  to  vir- 
tually all  the  local  feeding  stations.  A male  goldfinch 
banded  at  Powdermill  in  October,  1968,  was  found  at 
Robertsville,  New  Brunswick,  in  July,  1969.  Another 
banded  in  November,  1968,  was  found  at  Blenheim, 
Ontario,  in  May,  1969.  A third  bird,  an  immature  that 
had  been  banded  at  the  Reserve  in  September,  1964, 
was  found,  probably  on  its  wintering  grounds,  near 
Martin,  Georgia,  in  February,  1969.  An  adult  male 
banded  on  September  2,  1962,  and  last  rehandled  on 
exactly  the  same  date  in  1968  at  an  age  of  at  least  seven 
years,  holds  the  Reserve  age  record  for  goldfinches. 

RED  CROSSBILL  Loxia  curvirostra 

The  only  available  local  records  are  furnished  by 
Cliff  Stringer,  who  saw  15  Red  Crossbills  in  the  Laurel 
Summit  Glade  area  on  October  23,  1972,  and  later 
found  12  there  on  the  31st. 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL  Loxia  leucoptera 

Irregular,  usually  rare  winter  resident.  The  White- 
winged Crossbill  is  sometimes  found  in  ornamental 
spruce  plantings  in  the  Valley,  probably  because  nat- 
ural stands  of  conifers  are  scarce  in  this  region.  The 
earliest  local  date  is  December  16  (1972),  when  six 


birds  were  seen  at  Rector  (Mrs.  A.  R.  Murphy).  There 
is  also  a scattering  of  January  records  from  the  Powder- 
mill-Rector  area  that  same  winter.  I saw  a single  White- 
wing at  Powdermill  on  March  30,  1970.  My  latest  date 
there  is  of  two  on  April  19  (1964). 


RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus 

Regular,  common  transient  in  spring  and  fall;  reg- 
ular, locally  very  common  summer  resident;  irregular, 
usually  rare  winter  resident.  Although  a few  wintering 
birds  often  make  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when 
the  first  spring  migrants  arrive,  there  is  usually  a de- 
cided increase  in  towhee  numbers  by  late  March.  By 
the  second  week  of  April,  the  birds  are  common.  Tow- 
hees  nest  in  brushy  thickets  at  all  elevations  throughout 
the  Valley,  but  populations  seem  highest  in  thinly 
wooded  areas  on  the  summits  of  both  Chestnut  Ridge 
and  Laurel  Hill.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
characteristic  summer  birds  about  the  drier  edges  of  the 
Laurel  Summit  Glade.  Although  considerable  move- 
ment of  towhees  is  apparent  by  mid-August,  these  may 
be  largely  local  (wandering)  birds.  It  is  mid-September 
before  migrants  appear  in  numbers,  with  the  height  of 
the  flight  occurring  during  the  first  half  of  October. 
Maximum  daily  banding  totals  at  Powdermill  include 
nine  on  October  14,  1967,  and  ten  each  day  on  October 
5 and  October  11  in  1969.  After  mid-October  numbers 
gradually  decrease,  and  by  the  first  week  of  November 
the  birds  are  normally  scarce.  During  most  seasons, 
however,  a few  individuals  attempt  to  winter,  and  some 
may  survive  the  entire  season  (usually  near  a well- 
stocked  feeding  station).  P.  e.  erythrophthalmus  is 
the  race  of  towhee  normally  found  in  our  region.  An 
immature  male  collected  at  Powdermill  on  November 
12,  1966,  and  an  immature  female  on  October  16,  1975, 
have  been  identified  by  Parkes  (1968  and  pers.  comm.) 
as  P.  e.  arcticus — one  of  the  western  “Spotted  Towhee” 
group  of  subspecies,  found  only  casually  in  the  East.  An 
immature  towhee  banded  on  September  12,  1964,  and 
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recaptured  through  November  3,  1971,  seven  and  one- 
half  years  old,  holds  the  Reserve  age  record  for  the 
species. 

SAVANNAH  SPARROW  Passerculus  sandwichensis 

Regular  transient,  fairly  common  in  spring  and  fall; 
regidar,  locally  abundant  summer  resident.  Often  the 
first  Savannah  Sparrows  arrive  in  the  Valley  just  after 
mid-March.  First-seen  dates  include  March  16  (1967), 
March  17  (1970),  and  March  18  (1973).  By  the  last 
week  of  the  month  the  species  is  generally  widespread, 
beioming  fairly  common  by  the  first  week  of  April.  If 
overtaken  by  a severe  snowstorm,  eatly  migrants  may 
appear  at  feeding  stations  (Powdermill)  and  in  wet  seep- 
age areas.  Normally  at  this  season,  as  well  as  in  summer, 
they  are  found  in  the  larger  open  fields  and  meadows, 
or  are  seen  feeding  along  pond  and  lake  shores.  Breed- 
ing Savannah  Sparrows  occur  most  commonly  in  low- 
land, extensively  agricultural  areas,  but  they  also  nest 
in  some  of  the  larger  clearings  on  Chestnut  Ridge  and 
Laurel  Hill.  Atitumn  migration  peaks  during  the  second 
half  of  September,  althougb  the  sparrows  are  frequent 
through  mid-October.  Stragglers  have  been  found  at 
Powdermill  as  late  as  October  25  (1972),  October  26 
(1962),  and  October  27  (1965). 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW 

Aynmodramus  savayinarwri 

Regular,  generally  uncommon  transient  in  spring 
and  fall;  regular,  locally  common  summer  resident.  The 
Cirasshopper  S[rarrow  frequents  large  hayfields  and 
extensive  open  weedy  areas  throughout  much  of  the 
Ligonier  Valley.  Arrival  records  include  April  17  (1963) 
and  May  1 (1964)  at  Powdermill,  and  April  28  (1969)  at 
Stahlstown.  Maximum  numbers  appear  to  pass  tbrotigb 
tbe  region  during  the  first  half  of  May.  By  early  August 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  local  wandering  by  sum- 
mering birds  and  their  young.  As  this  is  an  inconspic- 
uous species,  the  autumn  flight  is  difficult  to  detect. 
The  peak  of  the  migration  apparently  occurs  during  the 
second  half  of  September,  althougb  the  birds  are  still 
frequent  duritig  the  first  half  of  October.  Last-seen 
dates  include  October  21  (1973)  and  October  26  (1962). 

HENSLOW’S  SPARROW  Aynniodraynus  heyislowii 

Probably  regular,  usually  rare  transient  in  spring  and 
fall;  apparently  irregular,  rare  and  extremely  localized 
stimmer  resident.  Henslow’s  Sparrow  was  unknown  in 
tbe  Ligonier  Valley  until  May  of  1959,  wben  K.  C. 
Parkes  and  others  located  a colony  of  at  least  five 
nesting  pairs  at  Powdermill.  On  May  30  of  that  year 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Schmidt  found  a nest  containing  five  eggs 
in  an  old  field  near  the  Reserve  Headc}uarters  building. 
The  Powdermill  colony  continued  through  1961,  but  no 
nesting  birds  have  been  found  there  since.  The  area 
was  not  disturbed,  but  normal  old-field  succession 
probably  produced  conditions  the  birds  could  no  longer 
tolerate.  More  recently  I located  a small  breeding  colcjny 
along  Route  381  neat  Kregai  (now  also  vacated). 


Another  small  colony  of  Henslow’s  bred  in  a dry 
field  one  mile  northwest  of  Ligonier  itntil  about  1970, 
when  the  old  field  was  plowed  by  the  landowner.  Care- 
ful search  may,  in  the  future,  uncover  new  colonies  in 
wet  meadows  and  abandoned  fields,  but  I have  been 
unable  to  locate  any  breeding  birds  within  the  limits 
of  this  region  since  1970.  The  earliest  arrival  on  record 
for  Powdermill  is  April  26  (1962).  Certainly  the  species 
has  normally  returned  to  the  area  by  the  first  week  of 
May,  but  valid  spring  dates  are  not  available  for  other 
years.  Banding  data  from  Powdermill  suggest  that  fall 
migrants  may  be  on  the  move  by  late  August  (an  early 
fall  capture  was  August  24  in  1968),  but  the  peak  may 
not  occur  before  the  last  week  of  September  or  the  first 
week  of  October.  Late  banding  dates  are  October  14 
(1962),  and  Oc  tober  20  (1965). 

SHARP-TAILED  SPARROW  Amynospiza  caudacuta 

A Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  collected  along  the  edge  of  a 
weedy  field  at  Powdermill  on  October  3,  1972,  repre- 
sents the  only  undisputed  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  specimen,  now  in 
Carnegie  Museum,  is  referable  to  the  James  Bay  race, 
A.  c.  altera  (K.  C.  Parkes,  pers.  comm.). 

VESPER  SPARROW  Pooecetes  gramuieus 

Regular,  faith  common  tiansient  in  spring  and  fall; 
regular,  locally  common  summer  resident.  The  earliest 
arrival  date  at  Powdermill  is  March  19  (1973).  Nor- 
mally the  first  Vesper  Spat  rows  appear  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month  (e.  g.,  March  24  in  1968,  March  25 
in  1966,  and  March  31  in  1963).  The  species  is  usually 
fairly  common  by  tbe  first  week  of  April,  when  small 
flocks  (up  to  six  birds)  are  seen  in  open  areas.  By  the 
first  week  ot  May,  nesting  is  well  under  way  in  drier 
ttpland  pastures,  fields,  and  hedgerows.  Just  when  the 
first  true  migrants  appear  in  autumn  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. By  the  first  week  of  September  there  is  a 
tioticeable  movement  of  Vesper  Sparrows,  but  maxi- 
mum numbers  do  not  seem  tea  pass  through  this  region 
before  late  September  or  the  first  hall  of  October.  My 
latest  record  is  October  30  (1964).  A few  individuals 
probably  lingei  in  the  Valley  into  early  Ncavember. 

DARK-EYED  JEINCO  Juyico  hyeyymlis 

Regular,  very  common  (occasionally  abundant)  tran- 
sient in  spring  and  fall;  regular,  locally  very  common 
summer  resident;  regular,  cotnmon  winter  resident.  At 
all  elecations  the  junco  is  among  the  most  frequently 
observed  wintering  birds  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Wan- 
dering mid-winter  liocks  are  often  made  up  of  several 
dozen  birds,  and  during  pericjds  of  especially  severe 
weather,  100  or  more  are  not  uncommon  at  area  feeding 
stations.  Migrants  begin  to  appear  in  large  numbers  by 
the  last  thiicl  of  March,  Counts  of  200-500  in  a clay’s 
field  work  are  frequent  at  this  season,  and  1000  or  more 
are  occasionally  seen.  Peak  banding  totals  in  spring  in- 
clude 115  on  Marcb  31,  1964;  and  125  on  March  29,  and 
196  on  April  5 in  1969.  Late  spring  dates  at  Powdermill, 


Henslow’s  Sparrow,  lynynature  m fall. 
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where  the  species  does  not  nest,  are  May  6 (1973),  and 
May  7 (1971).  Although  I have  no  records  ol  the  jnnco 
nesting  alotig  the  top  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  this  is  cer- 
tainly a charat  tei istic  breeding  species  at  a number  ol 
points  on  Laurel  Hill.  It  is  especially  common  along  the 
edge  of  Laurel  Summit  Glade.  Antnmn  migrants  hist 
appeal  in  the  lowlands  during  the  second  hall  of  Se])- 
tember.  The  earliest  date  at  Powdertnill  is  September 
23  (1962),  but  the  birds  are  seldom  common  before  the 
second  week  ol  Oc  tobei.  The  peak  ol  the  fall  flight  oc- 
curs from  mid-October  through  mid-November,  when 
flocks  ol  jnnccjs  diift  southward  thronghoni  the  Valley. 
Maxitmtm  fall  handing  totals  are  80  on  Oc  toiler  28,  and 
72  on  Novemhei  3,  1973. 

In  this  region  the  subspecies  composition  ol  the  jnnco 
liopnlation  is  com]ilex  (see  Plate  5).  Most  ol  the  winter- 
ing biids  are  tv[iical  ol  the  northern  loim,  the  “Slate- 
colored  Jnnco,”  that  breeds  from  northern  New  York 
to  the  interior  ol  Alaska.  There  are  seveial  records 
(ranging  in  dates  between  December  21,  1968  and 
April  15,  1970)  of  so-called  “Oregon  Jnncos,"  formerly 
consideted  to  he  a sejiarate  siiecies,  Junco  oreganus. 
None  have  been  collected  in  onr  area,  lint  specimens 
from  elsewhere  in  the  northeast  have  geneially  been 
referred  to  the  strongly  migratory  subspecies  Junco 
hyemalis  (fonnerly  oreganus)  monlanus  of  the  northern 
Rockv  Mountains.  Rtither  commonly  seen  in  onr  area, 
especially  in  March,  is  another  lorm  that  may  sometimes 
ccinstitnte  as  nint  h as  20%  of  the  migrating  oi  winteimg 
population,  d'hese  jnncos  are  a rather  variable  array  of 
intermediates  between  the  “Slate-colored"  and  the 
“Oregon"  coloiation.  Lhey  may  come  either  Irom  areas 
where  these  two  kinds  of  jnncos  meet  and  interbreed 
(which  is  why  they  are  no  longer  cotisidered  separate 
species),  or  from  an  aiea  in  western  Canada  where  a 
more  or  less  stable  pci]inlation  of  intermediate  jnncos 
has  been  described  as  the  subspecies  J.  h.  cismontanus. 
The  breeding  junto  ol  the  southern  Appalachians,  J.  It. 
caroUnensis,  is  larger  than  /.  h.  hyemalis,  has  a bluish 
rather  than  a pinkish  bill,  and  males  are  more  uniformly 
gray  rather  than  more  blackish  on  the  head,  as  in  hye- 
malis.  llie  breeding  population  of  Laurel  Hill  is  inter- 
mediate between  hyemalis  and  carolinensis,  with  many 
individuals  virtually  typical  of  the  southern  momitain 
race.  Lhese  birds  are  seldom  found  away  from  their 
monntain-top  nesting  gronnds.  At  Powdermill  I have 
observed  birds  from  this  local  breeding  ]aopnlation 
on  only  two  or  three  occasions  in  early  antnmn.  The 
local  jnncos  a]iparently  migrate  along  the  ridge  tops  and 
rarely  appear  at  low'er  elevations.  There  is  ncj  evidence 
that  this  breeding  population  ever  attempts  to  winter 
within  the  Valley.  The  birds  nesting  on  Laurel  Hill 
nsuallv  do  nc:>t  retnin  to  the  breeding  gronnds  until 
early  Apiil. 

Jnncos  banded  at  Powdermill  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia.  One  banded  at  the  Reserve  on  November 
12,  1966,  was  trapped  and  released  at  Island  L,ake, 
Manitoba,  Canada,  on  September  26,  1967.  An  adult 
banded  on  March  23,  1967,  was  last  rehandled  at  Pow- 
dermill on  March  30,  1974,  at  the  age  of  almost  eight 


years — the  Reserve  record.  This  last  bird  is  an  excellent 
exam]>le  of  the  tendency  ol  some  species  to  winter  in 
the  same  location  in  successive  years,  even  though  they 
may  bieed  thousands  of  miles  away. 

TREE  SPARROW  Spizella  arborea 

Regular,  very  common  winter  visitant.  The  first  Tree 
Sparrows  normally  appear  in  the  Ligcaniei  Valley  during 
the  last  few  days  of  October.  Eirst  seen  dates  at  Powder- 
mill  include  October  22  (1974),  October  29  (1965), 
October  30  in  1966  and  1973,  and  October  31  in  1967 
and  1968.  d'he  poj^idation  then  builds  rapidly  during 
November,  and  Tree  S]aarrows  become  one  of  the  most 
frecjnently  observed  small  birds  of  open  fields  and 
hedgerows,  and  at  feeding  stations,  throughout  the  win- 
ter. High  banding  totals  in  1968  include  56  on  January 
20,  and  47  on  January  28  (ACL).  The  species  remains 
common  through  March,  but  then  rapidly  migrates 
from  the  region  after  the  first  week  of  April.  Late  dates 
include  April  11  (1972),  April  22  (1970),  and  an  excep- 
tional stragglei  seen  at  Powdermill  (DER)  on  May  6 
(1968).  Another  of  the  species  that  shows  strong  attach- 
ment to  its  wintering  grounds,  individual  Tree  Sparrows 
appear  year  alter  year  at  Powdermill.  The  oldest  thus 
far  recorded  there  is  a bird  first  banded  on  Eebruary  8, 

1964,  and  last  rehandled  when  at  least  seven  and  one- 
half  years  old,  on  February  10,  1971. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW  Spizella  passerina 

Regular,  transient,  common  in  spring  and  fall;  regu- 
lar, very  common  (Icjcally  abundant)  summer  resident; 
sporadic,  very  rare  winter  vagrant.  In  summer,  Cbipping 
Sparrows  are  among  the  most  familiar  dooryard  birds 
in  the  Valley.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  suburban 
yards  and  gardens,  but  also  nest  in  small  city  lots  in 
Ligonier,  about  farms,  and  in  such  remote  areas  as  along 
the  margin  ol  the  oi^en  bog  at  Laurel  Summit  Glade.  The 
earliest  date  of  arrival  at  Powdermill  is  March  21 
(1971).  Typically,  Chipping  Sparrows  return  during  the 
last  few  days  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Additional 
first-seen  dates  include  March  29  (1969),  April  1 
(1967),  April  3 (1963),  and  April  4 (1962).  The  spring 
flight  peaks  sometime  during  the  last  third  of  April  or 
the  fust  week  of  May.  Maximum  spring  banding  totals 
at  Powdermill  are  17  on  May  2,  1970,  and  13  on  May  3, 
1973.  Significant  numbers  of  autumn  migrants  begin 
to  appear  by  early  September,  and  the  flight  reaches  a 
peak  about  mid-October.  I counted  10  Chipping  Spar- 
rows in  a single  flock  at  Donegal  Lake  on  October  10, 
1972.  High  banding  totals  include  21  on  October  16, 

1965,  and  28  on  October  18,  1968.  Numbers  decline 
rapidly  during  the  last  week  of  October,  and  by  tbe  first 
week  of  November  the  species  is  scarce.  Late  dates  are 
Novemhei  12  (1966),  November  19  (1967),  and  Novem- 
ber 23  (1964).  In  1972  a single  individual  lingered 
through  December  23  (K.  C.  Parkes,  ACL).  An  immature 
Chipping  S]3arrow  banded  at  Powdermill  on  September 
18,  1965  and  last  recaptured  on  May  5,  1972,  at  seven 
years  old,  holds  the  Reserve  age  record  lor  this  species. 


> 

Dark-eyed  Junco  forms  found  in  the  Ligonier  Valley:  Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis  ("Slate-colored  Junco"),  top  left;  hybrid  J.  h.  hyemalis 
X J.  h.  carolinensis,  top  right;  J.  h.  cismontanus,  lower  left;  J.  h.  montanus  ("Oregon  Junco"),  lower  right. 
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FIELD  SPARROW  Spizella  pusilla 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spring  and  otten  very 
common  in  fall:  regular,  locally  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent; irregular,  usually  rare  winter  resident.  Although  a 
few  migiatits  olten  appear  in  this  region  during  the 
last  third  of  March,  it  is  normally  the  last  week  c^f  that 
month  before  P'ield  Sparrows  become  common,  and 
mid-April  before  the  peak  of  the  spiing  flight  occurs. 
High  banding  totals  at  Powclermill  include  19  can  April 
11.  1969,  and  13  on  April  16,  1972.  By  early  May 
this  is  one  ol  the  chaiac terisiic  breeding  biicls  of  old 
fields  and  weedy  thickets  thioughout  the  Valley.  Con- 
sicierahle  local  wandering  is  noticeable  within  the  sum- 
meting  population  dining  August  and  .September,  but 
apparenth  theie  is  little  real  autumn  migratoiy  activitc 
before  the  first  week  of  ()<  tober.  Numbers  peak  about 
mid-month,  e.  g.,  maximttm  handing  totals  are  17  on 
0(  tober  13,  1968;  51  on  October  17,  1970;  aticl  110 
on  October  16,  1965.  Aligtants  ate  again  scarce  b\ 
micl-Novembei , although  a small  populatioti  noinially 
remaitis  through  at  least  eaily  Decemher.  Duiitig  many 
seasons  a few  itidividuals  attempt  to  winter  in  the  area. 
A.  C.  l.loycl  atid  K.  C.  Parkes  have  banded  wintering 
birds  at  Powclermill  as  late  as  January  in  1968,  1971, 
and  1972,  and  in  February  in  1969.  One  Field  Sparrow 
batided  as  an  immature  at  Powclermill  on  September  I, 
1968,  was  trapped  and  released  at  Capon  Bridge, 
West  Virginia,  on  May  6,  1971.  Another  banded  as  an 
adult  on  August  25,  1961,  and  rehandled  through  May  3, 
1967,  when  at  least  seveti  vears  old,  is  the  oldest  Field 
Sparrow  on  record  (Retinard,  1975). 

WHl  I E-CROWNED  SPARROW 

Zouotrichia  leucophrys 

Regular  transietit,  often  fairly  comtnoti  in  both  sjjring 
and  fall.  The  earliest  date  on  which  I have  recorded  the 
White-crowned  Sparrow  is  April  21  (1967),  hut  more 
often  it  is  the  first  week  of  May  before  the  species  ap- 
pears in  the  Valley.  Additional  first-seen  dates  are; 
April  29  (1974),  May  1 (1973),  May  3 (1965,  DER),  and 
May  7 (1962).  After  the  first  arrival,  numhers  build 
rapidly,  and  the  spring  flight  normally  peaks  just  before 
mid-May.  In  1967,  high  totals  of  17  birds  were  banded 
at  Powclermill  on  May  9,  and  11  on  May  12.  I'he  spring 
flight  is  not  prolonged,  and  last-seen  dates  include  May 
25  (1968)  and  May  27  (1973).  The  autumn  flight  is 
under  way  by  late  September  or  early  October.  My 
earliest  fall  recoicl  is  September  29  (1968).  The  peak  of 
this  migration  usually  occitrs  about  mid-October.  Ten 
White-crowneds  were  banded  on  October  17,  1970.  Two 
dozen  birds  is  a good  clay's  field  total  in  this  region. 
Numbeis  decline  rapidly  after  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, although  a lew  individuals  linger  through  tlie  end 
ol  the  month.  Perhaps  an  occasional  bird  may  attempt 
to  winter,  hut  sj>ecific  records  are  not  available.  A 
sparrow  collected  at  Powclermill  on  November  4,  1972, 
proved  to  represent  a western  subspecies  of  the  White- 
crowned,  Z.  /.  gambelii.  An  immature  bird  banded  at 
Powclermill  on  November  8,  1969,  was  shot  at  Cleve- 
land, Mississipjri,  probably  on  car  near  its  wintering 


grounds,  on  A[aril  4,  1970. 

Will  1 E-THROATED  SPARROW 

Zonotrichia  albicollis 

Regular  transient,  very  common  in  both  spring  and 
fall;  spcaradic,  very  rare  summer  visitant;  irregular,  rare 
to  uncommon  winter  resident.  The  presence  of  a small 
wintering  population  ol  White-throated  Sparrows  fre- 
quently makes  it  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when  the 
first  tiiie  spring  migrants  appear,  but  a substantial  in- 
crease in  numbers  is  usually  obvious  by  the  third  week 
ol  April.  By  the  end  ol  April  or  during  the  first  few  days 
of  Alay,  the  migration  is  at  its  peak.  The  spring  flight  is 
not  as  heavy  as  the  fall  flight,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to 
observe  a few  bundred  birds  in  a day’s  field  work  in 
late  Apiil  oi  eaily  Alay.  Maximum  banding  totals  are  10 
on  April  29,  1967,  and  May  2,  1970;  15  on  April  30, 
1967;  and  20  on  May  10,  1974.  The  species  is  scarce  by 
the  last  week  of  May.  The  latest  spring  banding  date  is 
Alay  28  (1966).  'I  bis  sparrow  is  not  known  to  nest  any- 
where in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  two  July 
recoids  of  adults  at  Powclermill  probably  represent  non- 
breeding visitants,  or  individuals  that  began  their  mi- 
gration before  undergoing  their  post-breeding  molt.  Our 
earliest  fall  migrant  was  recorded  at  Powclermill  on 
September  3,  1964.  Not  until  the  last  half  of  Sejatember, 
however,  do  the  birds  regularly  apjaear,  and  they  are  not 
common  before  early  October.  A peak  is  reached  in  mid- 
October,  and  migrants  remain  very  common  (occa- 
sionally abundant)  through  the  end  of  the  month.  Maxi- 
mum banding  totals  for  this  season  are  52  on  October 
11,  1972,  and  67  on  October  16,  1965.  Numbers  then 
slowly  decline  through  Novembei,  until  the  species  is 
scarce  by  the  liist  of  December.  During  some  winters 
White-throated  Sparrows  have  been  unreported  from 
the  Lagoniei  Valley,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  for  a small  population  to  remain 
through  the  winter.  When  present,  they  have  often  been 
regular  visitors  at  area  bird-feeding  stations.  A.  C. 
Lloyd,  for  example,  banded  six  at  a feeding  station  at 
Powclermill  on  January  9,  1972.  There  are  two  recov- 
eries of  locally  banded  birds.  A White-throat  trapped  and 
released  at  the  Reserve  on  April  19,  1967,  was  found 
dead  during  the  spring  of  1968  near  Marion,  North 
Carolina,  and  an  immature  banded  on  October  6,  1971, 
was  found  dead  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  May  of  1973. 

FOX  SPARROW  Passerella  iliaca 

Fairly  common  regular  transient;  irregular,  usually 
rather  tare,  winter  resident.  Because  a few  Fox  Spar- 
rows cxcasionally  winter  in  the  Ligonier  Valley,  it  is 
dilficult  to  detect  the  fust  true  sirring  migrants  that 
move  into  the  region.  In  some  seasons  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  birds  frec]uenting  feeding  sta- 
tions by  the  liist  week  ol  Alarch,  and  usually  they  are 
fairly  common  shortly  after  mid-month.  The  peak  of  the 
northward  flight  normally  occurs  in  late  Alarch  or  very 
eaily  in  April.  Alaximum  numhers  handed  at  Powcler- 
mill at  this  season  include  1 1 on  both  March  29,  1970 and 
Apiil  4,  1964.  By  mid-Apiil  the  migration  is  virtually 
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FIELD  SPARROW  Spizella  pusilla 

Regular  transient,  common  in  spring  and  often  \ery 
common  in  fall;  regular,  locally  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent; irregular,  usually  rare  winter  resident.  Although  a 
few  migrants  often  appear  in  this  region  during  the 
last  third  of  March,  it  is  normally  the  last  week  of  that 
month  before  Field  Sparrows  become  common,  and 
mid-April  before  the  peak  of  the  spring  flight  occurs. 
High  handing  totals  at  Powdermill  include  19  on  April 
11,  1969,  and  43  on  April  16,  1972.  By  early  May 
this  is  one  of  the  chaiac  teristic  breeding  birds  of  old 
fields  and  weedy  thickets  throughcjut  the  Valley.  Con- 
siderable local  wandering  is  noticeable  within  the  sum- 
meiing  ]ro}5ulation  dining  August  and  September,  but 
a]3parently  there  is  little  real  autumn  migratory  activity 
before  the  first  week  ol  October.  Numbers  peak  about 
mid-month,  e,  g.,  maximum  handing  totals  are  47  on 
October  13,  1968;  51  on  October  17,  1970;  and  110 
on  Octohei  16,  1965.  Migrants  are  again  scarce  by 
mid-November,  although  a small  pojndation  normally 
remains  through  at  least  early  December.  During  many 
seasons  a lew  individuals  attempt  to  winter  in  the  area. 
A.  C.  Lloyd  and  K.  C.  Parkes  have  handed  wintering 
birds  at  Powdermill  as  late  as  January  in  1968,  1971, 
and  1972,  and  in  February  in  1969.  One  Field  Sparrow 
banded  as  an  immature  at  Powdermill  on  September  1, 
1968,  was  trapped  and  released  at  Capon  Biidge, 
West  Virginia,  on  May  6,  1971.  Another  banded  as  an 
adult  on  August  25,  1961,  and  rehandled  through  May  3, 
1967,  when  at  least  seven  years  old,  is  the  oldest  Field 
Sparrow  on  record  (Kennard,  1975). 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW 

Zonotnchia  leiu  uphrys 

Regular  transient,  often  fairly  common  in  both  spring 
and  fall.  I he  earliest  date  on  which  I have  recorded  the 
White-crmvned  Spanow  is  April  24  (1967),  hut  more 
often  It  is  the  first  week  of  May  before  the  species  ap- 
pears in  the  Valley.  Additional  first-seen  dates  are; 
April  29  (1974),  May  1 (1973),  May  3 (1965,  DER),  and 
May  7 (1962).  After  the  first  arrival,  numbers  build 
rapidly,  and  the  spring  flight  normally  peaks  just  before 
mid-May.  In  1967,  high  totals  of  17  birds  were  handed 
at  Powdermill  on  May  9,  and  1 1 on  May  12.  The  spring 
flight  is  not  prolonged,  and  last-seen  dates  include  May 
25  (1968)  and  May  27  (1973).  Fhe  autumn  flight  is 
under  way  by  late  September  or  early  October.  My 
earliest  fall  record  is  Sejrtember  29  (1968).  The  peak  of 
this  migration  usually  occurs  about  mid-October.  Ten 
White-crowneds  w'ere  handed  on  Oc  tober  17,  1970.  Two 
dozen  birds  is  a good  day’s  field  total  in  this  region. 
Numbers  decline  rajridly  after  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, although  a few  individuals  linger  through  the  end 
of  the  month.  Perha]vs  an  occasional  bird  may  attempt 
to  winter,  but  specific  records  are  not  available.  A 
sparrow  collected  at  Pow'dermill  on  Novembei  4,  1972, 
proved  to  represent  a western  subspecies  of  the  White- 
crowned,  Z,  /,  gambelu.  An  immature  bird  banded  at 
Powdermill  on  November  8,  1969,  was  shot  at  Cleve- 
land, Mississippi,  probably  on  or  near  its  wintering 


grounds,  on  April  4,  1970. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW 

Zonotnchia  albicollis 

Regular  transient,  veiy  common  in  both  spring  and 
fall;  sporadic,  very  rare  summer  visitant;  irregular,  rare 
to  uncommon  winter  resident.  The  presence  of  a small 
wintering  pcj]julation  of  White-throated  Sparrows  fre- 
cjuently  makes  it  difficult  tcv  determine  exactly  when  the 
first  true  spring  migrants  a]3pear,  but  a substantial  in- 
crease in  numbers  is  usually  obvious  by  the  third  week 
ol  April.  By  the  end  of  April  or  during  the  first  few'  clays 
of  May,  the  migration  is  at  its  peak.  The  spring  flight  is 
not  as  heavy  as  the  tall  flight,  but  it  is  tiot  unusual  to 
observe  a tew  hundred  birds  in  a day’s  field  work  in 
late  April  or  early  May.  Maximum  banding  totals  are  10 
cvn  April  29,  1967,  and  May  2,  1970;  15  on  Apiil  30, 
1967;  and  20  on  May  10,  1974.  The  species  is  scarce  by 
the  last  w'eek  of  May.  The  latest  spring  banding  date  is 
May  28  (1966).  'I  bis  sparrow  is  not  known  to  nest  any- 
where in  southw’estern  Pennsylvania,  and  two  July 
records  of  adults  at  Powdeimill  probably  represent  non- 
breeding visitants,  or  individuals  that  began  their  mi- 
gration before  undergoing  their  post-breeding  molt.  Out 
earliest  fall  migrant  was  recorded  at  Powdermill  on 
September  3,  1964.  Not  until  the  last  half  of  September, 
however,  do  the  birds  regularly  appear,  and  they  are  not 
common  before  early  October.  A peak  is  reached  in  mid- 
October,  and  migrants  remain  very  common  (occa- 
sionally abundant)  through  the  end  of  the  month.  Maxi- 
mum banding  totals  for  this  season  are  52  on  October 
11,  1972,  and  67  on  October  16,  1965,  Numbers  then 
slowly  decline  through  November,  until  the  species  is 
scarce  by  the  first  of  December.  During  some  winters 
Wbite-tbroatc'd  Sparrows  have  been  unreported  from 
the  Ligonier  V'alley,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  for  a small  population  to  remain 
through  the  winter.  When  present,  they  have  often  been 
regular  visitors  at  area  bird-feeding  stations.  A.  C. 
Lloyd,  for  example,  banded  six  at  a feeding  station  at 
Pow'dermill  on  January  9,  1972.  There  are  two  recov- 
eries of  locally  banded  birds.  A White-tbroat  trapped  and 
released  at  tbe  Reserve  on  April  19,  1967,  was  found 
dead  during  the  spring  of  1968  near  Marion,  North 
Carolina,  and  an  immature  banded  on  October  6,  1971, 
w'as  fountl  dead  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  May  of  1973, 

FOX  SPARROW  Passerella  iliaca 

Fairly  common  regular  transient;  irregular,  usually 
ratber  rare,  winter  resident.  Because  a few  Fox  Spar- 
rows occasior.ally  w'inter  in  the  Idgonier  Valley,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  the  first  true  spring  migrants  that 
move  into  die  region.  In  some  seasons  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  ol  birds  frequenting  feeding  sta- 
tions by  tbe  first  week  of  March,  anti  usually  they  are 
lairly  common  shortly  after  mid-month.  The  peak  of  the 
northward  flight  normally  occurs  in  late  March  or  very 
early  in  Ajiril.  Maximum  numbers  bandetf  at  Powder- 
mill  at  this  season  include  1 1 on  both  March  29,  1970  and 
Apiil  4,  1964.  By  mid-A])ril  the  migration  is  virtually 
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completed.  Extreme  late  dates  in  spring  are  April  21 
(1972),  April  22  (1965),  and  April  24  (1971).  Autumn 
arrival  dates  include  October  1 (1970),  Oc  tober  9 (1969), 
and  October  10  in  1963,  1964,  and  1972.  Maximum 
density  normally  occurs  between  tbe  last  week  of 
October  and  the  first  half  of  November.  Sizeable  banding 
totals  include  eight  Fox  Sparrows  on  November  8, 
1969,  and  nine  as  late  as  November  28,  1970.  In 
some  seasons  when  the  flight  is  particularly  heavy,  an 
experienced  field  observer  coidd  probably  count  25  to 
100  birds  in  a single  day’s  bird  watching  in  early  Novem- 
ber. A good  spring  flight  might  comprise  15  to  30  in- 
dividuals. 

LINCOLN’S  SPARROW  Melospiza  Imcolnn 

Regular,  uncommon  transient  in  spring;  fairly  com- 
mon fall  migrant;  very  rare  and  sjroradic  summer  visitor; 
casual  winter  resident.  Some  early  spring  arrival  dates 
are  April  30  (1964),  May  1 (1965),  and  May  2 (1972). 
The  flight  peaks  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  May. 
Spring  departure  dates  include  May  28  in  1967  and 
1972,  June  1 in  1968,  June  6 in  1969,  and  June  7 in 
1975,  Individual  Lincoln’s  Sparrows  at  Powdermill  on 
August  3 (1962,  ACL)  and  August  7 (1963)  were 
probably  just  casual  strays.  The  species  is  not  known  to 
nest  any  nearer  our  area  than  central  Michigan  and 
northern  New  Ycrrk.  In  1968  and  1975  the  first  fall 
transients  were  found  on  August  29.  Normal  arrival 
dates  are  .September  3 (1962),  September  7 (1964),  and 
September  8 (1967  aird  1972).  Lhe  autumn  flight  peaks 
during  eaily  October,  and  maximum  numbers  banded 
include  14  on  October  1,  1972,  and  17  on  October  7, 
1967.  Tbe  fall  flight  is  virtualh  completed  by  the  end 
of  October,  although  a few  individuals  may  lag  into  the 
second  week  of  November.  Air  apparently  wintering 
bird  was  banded  on  December  2,  1962  (ACL),  and  one 
successfully  survived  the  winter  of  1964-65  at  a Powder- 
mill  feeding  station.  A Lincoln’s  Sparrow  I banded  at 
Powdermill  on  May  15,  1968,  was  recovered  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  May  17.  Evidence  (Clench,  1968)  suggests 
that  the  flight  of  350  miles  was  made  in  a single  night. 

SWAMP  SPARROW  Melospiza  georgiana 

Fairly  commoti  spring  trairsient;  common  fall  tran- 
sient; rather  rare  summer  resident;  irregular  rare  winter 
resident.  The  spring  flight  is  normally  under  way  by  the 
second  half  of  March,  with  early  arrivals  recorded  at 
Powdermill  on  March  1 7 (1970),  March  23  (1968),  and 
March  26  in  1966  and  1967.  The  spring  migration  is 
prolonged.  Peak  passage  occurs  during  the  last  week  of 
April  or  the  first  week  of  May  (highest  spring  banding 
totals  are  nine  on  April  25,  1967,  and  1 1 on  April  29, 
1972),  and  a few  migrants  do  not  depart  before  the 
third  week  of  May.  Breeding  birds  have  been  found  in 


Irtrn  Spring  Swamp  at  Powdermill  during  tbree  or  four 
of  tbe  last  twelve  summers.  Suitable  habitat,  however, 
is  scarce  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  Although  I have  not 
]X)sitively  located  nesting  birds  away  Itom  the  Reserve, 
they  should  be  locrked  lor  at  Donegal  I.ake  and  other 
wetland  areas.  Fall  migrants  usually  appeal  in  mid- 
Septembei.  Serme  first-seen  dates  arc  September  13 
(1967),  September  14  (1968),  and  September  16  (1966). 
I be  majority  of  autumn  transients  are  recorded  during 
the  first  half  of  October,  when  banding  totals  have 
reached  30  birds  on  October  7,  1967;  36  on  October  16, 
1965;  and  38  on  October  12,  1968.  Migration,  berwever, 
continues  to  be  (airly  heavy  through  the  third  week  of 
November.  At  least  one  bird  has  been  recorded  as  resi- 
dent during  about  half  the  recent  winters.  A Swamp 
Sparrow  banded  at  Powdermill  on  October  18,  1964, 
was  recovered  at  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on 
November  27,  1964,  approximately  250  miles  east  (an 
unexpected  flight  direction)  of  the  Reserve  (Heimer- 
clinger,  1965). 

SONG  SPARROW  Melospiza  melodia 

Regular,  very  common  spring  and  fall  transient; 
abundant  summer  resident;  usually  a fairly  cermmon 
winter  resident  at  lower  elevations.  Migrants  apparently 
bc'gin  to  supplement  the  wintering  population  of  Song 
Sparrows  by  late  February,  and  the  flight  is  always  well 
under  way  by  eaily  March.  The  heaviest  flight  of  spring 
transients  usually  occurs  after  the  middle  ol  March. 
Maximum  banding  totals  for  that  month  are  33  birds  on 
March  26,  1967,  and  65  on  March  22,  1968.  A lew  mi- 
grants aj^parentiy  are  still  present  by  the  end  of  Ajnil, 
when  nesting  of  local  residents  is  well  under  way.  Post- 
breeding dispersal  seems  to  begin  shortly  after  the  first 
young  birds  have  left  the  nest,  Irut  the  jreak  of  the  true 
autumn  migration  (for  both  young  and  adults)  is  in  mid- 
October.  Flight  continues  past  mid-November.  .Some 
high  banding  totals  for  the  fall  include  51  on  October  17, 
1970;  65  on  October  12,  1968;  and  81  on  October  16, 

1965.  An  adult  Song  Sparrow  banded  near  Brook- 
tondale.  New  York,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tate,  Jr.  was 
netted  and  released  at  Powdermill  on  October  24,  1970, 
just  one  day  short  of  a year  alter  it  was  banded.  Another 
bird,  banded  (age  unknown)  at  Powdermill  on  July  27, 

1966,  was  recaptured  through  Airril  8,  1973,  tea  establish 
the  Reserve  age  record  for  a Song  Sjaarrow:  at  least 
seven  years. 

SNOW  BFJNTING  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

Rare  and  irregular  visitant  in  late  fall  and  winter.  Only 
two  local  recoicfs  to  date;  a single  Snow  Bunting  was 
seen  flying  over  Crisp  Pond  at  Powdermill  on  November 
12,  1968  (with  HMS),  and  20  were  found  south  of  Lig- 
onier on  January  7,  1969  (HMS). 
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Lincoln's  Sparrow 
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Bittern,  American,  11 
Least,  1 1 

Blackbird,  Red-winged,  52 
Rusty,  53 

Bluebird,  Eastern,  38 
Bobolink,  52 
Bobwhite,  18 
Bufflehead,  15 
Bunting,  Indigo,  55 
Snow,  63 

Canvasback,  14 
Cardinal,  54 
Catbird,  Gray,  36,  x 
Chat,  Yellow-breasted,  50 
Chickadee,  Black-capped,  33,  vi 
Boreal,  33 
Carolina,  33 
Coot,  American,  19 
Cormorant,  Double-crested,  10 
Cowbird,  Brown-headed,  53 
Creeper,  Brown,  34 
Crossbill,  Red,  57 
White-winged,  57 
Crow,  Common,  33 

Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  24,  25  (color  plate) 
Yellow-billed,  24,  25  (color  plate) 

Dickcissel,  55 
Dove,  Mourning,  23 
Duck,  Black,  12,  13 
Ring-necked,  14 
Ruddy,  15 
Wood,  14 
Dunlin,  22 

Eagle,  Bald,  18 
Golden,  17 
Egret,  Great,  1 1 

Falcon,  Peregrine,  18 
Finch,  Flouse,  56 
Purple,  56 

Flicker.  Common,  27 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  29 
Alder,  29 
Great  Crested,  29 
Least,  30 
Olive-sided,  30 
Scissor-tailed,  28 
Willow,  29 
Yellow-bellied,  29 

Gadwall,  13 

Gallinule,  Common,  19 
Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  38 
Goldeneye,  Common,  15 
Goldfinch,  American,  57 
Goose,  Canada,  12 
Snow, 12 
Goshawk,  16 
Grackle,  Common,  53 
Grebe,  Horned,  10 
Pied-billed,  10 


INDEX  TO  COMMON  NAMES 

Page  numbers  in  bold-face  type  refer  to  illustrations. 

Grosbeak,  Blue,  55 
Evening,  55 
Pine,  56 

Rose-breasted,  54,  55 
Grouse,  Ruffed,  18 
Gull.  Bonaparte’s,  22 
Herring,  22 
Ring-billed,  22 

Hawk,  Broad-winged,  17 
Cooper's,  17 
Marsh,  18 
Red-shouldered,  17 
Red-tailed,  17 
Rough-legged,  17 
Shaip-shinned,  16 
Heron,  Black-crowned  Night,  1 1 
Great  Blue,  10 
Green,  1 1 
Little  Blue,  1 1 
Yellow-crowned  Night,  11 
Humminghircl,  Ruby-throated,  26,  27 

Jay.  Blue,  32 

Junco,  Dark-eyed,  58,  61  (color  plate) 

Kestrel,  American,  18 
Killdeer,  20 
Kingbird,  Eastern,  28 
Western,  28 
Kingfishei,  Belted,  27 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  38 
Ruby-ci owned,  38 

Lark,  Horned,  31 
Loon,  Common,  10 
Red-throated,  10 

Mallard,  12 
Martin,  Purple,  32 
Meadowlark,  Eastern,  52 
Merganser,  Common,  16 
Hooded,  15 
Red-breasted,  16 
Merlin,  18 
Mockingbird,  35 

Nighthawk,  Common,  26 
Nuthatch,  Red-hreasted,  34 
White-hreasted,  33 

Oldsquaw,  15 
Oriole,  Northern,  53 
Orchard,  52 
Osprey,  18 
Ovenbird.  48 
Owl,  Barn,  24 
Barred,  24 
Great  Horned,  24 
Long-eared,  24 
Saw-whet,  26 
Screech,  24 
Short-eared,  24 
Snowy,  24 


Parula,  Northern,  43 
Pewee,  Eastern  Wood,  30 
Pheasant,  Ring-necked,  18 
Phoebe,  Eastern,  29 
Pigeon,  Passenger,  23 
Pintail,  13 
Pipit,  Water,  38 
Plover,  American  Golden,  20 
Semipalmated,  20 

Rail,  Black,  19 
King,  19 
Virginia,  19 
Yellow,  19 
Raven,  Common,  32 
Redhead,  14 
Redpoll,  Common,  56 
Redstart,  American,  51 
Robin,  American,  36 

Sanderling,  21 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  22 
Least,  22 
Pectoral,  22 
Semipalmated,  22 
Solitary,  21 
Spotted,  21 
Stilt,  22 
Upland,  20 

Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied,  28 
Scaup,  Greater,  14 
Lesser,  14 
Scoter,  Black,  15 
Surf,  15 

White-winged,  15 
Shoveler,  Northern,  13 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  39 
Northern,  39 
Siskin,  Pine,  56 
Snipe,  Common,  20 
Sora,  19 

Sparrow,  Chipping,  60 
Field.  62 
Fox,  62 

Grasshopper,  58 
Henslow’s,  58,  59  (color  plate) 
House,  52 
Lincoln’s,  63,  64 
Savannah,  58 
Sharp-tailed,  58 
Song,  63 
Swamp,  63 
Tree,  60 
Vesper,  58 
White-crowned,  62 
White-throated,  62 
Starling,  39 
Swallow,  Bank,  31 
Barn,  31 
Cliff,  32 

Rough-winged,  31 
Tree,  31 

Swan,  Whistling,  II,  12 
Mute,  1 1 
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Swift,  Chimney,  26 

Tanager,  Scarlet,  54 
Summer,  54 
VVestein,  54 

Teal,  Green-winged,  !3 
Bliie-winged,  13 
Tern,  Black,  23 
Caspian,  23 
Common,  23 
Thiasher,  Brown,  36 
Thrush,  Gray-cheeked,  37 
Hermit,  36 
Swainson's,  37 
Wood,  36 

Titmouse,  Tufted,  33 
Towhee,  Rulous-sided,  57 
Tut  key,  19 

Veery,  37 

Vireo,  Philadelphia,  40 
Red-eyeti,  40 
Solitary,  40 
Warbling,  40 

White-eyed,  39,  41  (color  plate) 
Yellow-throated,  40 
Vulture,  Turkey,  16 


Warbler,  Bay-breasted,  46 
Black-and-white,  42 
Blackbuinian,  45 
Blackpoll,  46 
Black-throated  Blue,  44 
Black-throated  Green,  45,  viii 
Blue-winged,  42 
Canada,  51 
Cape  May,  44 
Cerulean,  45 
Chestnut-sided,  45 
Connecticut,  50 
Golden-winged,  42 
Hooded,  51 
Kentucky,  48 

Kiitland's,  46,  47  (color  plate) 
Magnolia,  44 
Moinning,  50 
Nashville,  43 
Orange-crowned,  43 
Palm,  46 
Pine,  46 

Prairie,  46,  49  (color  plate) 
Prothonotary,  42 
Tennessee,  42 
Wilson’s,  51 


Worm-eatitig,  42 
Yellow,  43 
Yellow-rurni>ed,  44 
Yellow-throated,  45 
Wateithrush,  Louisiana,  48 
Northern,  48 
Waxwing,  Cedar,  39 
Whip-poor-will,  26 
Wigeon,  Ameiican,  13 
Willet,  21 

Woodcock,  American,  20 
Woodpecker,  Downy,  28 
Hairy,  28 
Pileatcd,  27 
Red-belhed,  27,  28 
Red-headed,  27 
Wren,  Bewick’s,  34 
Carolina,  35 
House,  34 

Long-billed  Marsh,  35 
Short-billed  Marsh,  35 
Winter,  34 

Yellowlegs,  Greater,  21 
Lesser,  21 

Yellowthroat,  Common,  50 
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